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PREFACE. 


Tng J)resent volume completes a work to which llie 
author had long looked forward as the crowning ed(trt 
of his literary career. 

The idea of writing a Life of Washington entered at 
aft early clay into his mind. It was especially pressed 
upon his attention nearly thirty years ago, while he was 
?ti Europe, by a proposition of tlie late Mr. Archibald 
Constable, the eminent publisher of Edinburgli ; artd he 
resolved to undertake it as soon as he should return to 
the United States, and be within reach of Ihe necessary 
documents. Various circumstances occurred to prevent 
him from carrying this resolution into prompt effect. 
It reipained, however, a cherished purpose of his heart, 
which he has at leftgth, though somewhat tardily, accom- 
plished. 

The manuscript (or the present^ volume was nearly 
ready for^the press some months since ; l?ut author, 
by applying himself too closely in his eagefness to finish 
it, brought on a nervous indisposition, which unfitted 
him for a time for the irksome but indispensable task 
of revision. In this he has been kipdlymssisted by his 
nepLeV, Pierre Munro Irving, who had previously aido<i 
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him in the course of^iris necessary reseai dies,* and who 
now carefully collated the manuscript with the works, 
letters/ and inedited documents from which the facts 
had .been derived. He has likewise had kindness 
to superinte nd the printing of the volume, d^d the cor- 
rfection of the proof sheets. Thus aided, the author is 
euaijled to lay the volume before the public. 

How far this, the last labour of his pen, may meet 
witu general acceptation, is with him a matter of fiope 
rather than of confidence. He is conscious of his own 
shortcomings, and of the splendid achievements of ora- 
tory of which the character of Washington has recently 
been made the theme. Grateful, however, for the kindly 
disposition which has greeted each successive volnmcf 
and with a profound sense of the indulgence he has 
experienced from the public through a long literary 
career, now (extending througli more than half a cen- 
tury, he resigns his last volume to its fate, with a feeling 
of satisfaction tliat he has at length reached the close 
of his task, and with the^ comforting assurance that it 
has been with him a labour of love, ^ind as such iias to 
a certain^degree carried with it its own reward. 

Washington InviNa 


StmirTBiDB, tifrUt 1^* 
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CHAPTEE CLIl. 

Greene'e retrograde operation in South Carolina — Appears beforS Cam- 
den — Affair at Hobkirk'e Hill — Rawdon abandons Cfimdeu — Rapid 
successes of the Americans — Greene’s attack on the fortress, of 
Ninety-Six — Operations against J.^ord Rawdoi^ — Greeny bll the high 
hills of Santoii^— Sumter scours the Igwer country — Colonel 

Wide Hampton at the gates of Charleston — Exploits of Lee and • 
Hftmptoii — Of Ctij)tain Armstrong at Quimby Bridge — Action in 
the neighbourhood — Knd of the campaign. 

It will recollected that Greene, on the 5th of April, set 
out frwn Beep liiver on a retrogrttde marcli to carry the 
w'ar again into South (Carolina, beginning by an attack on 
Lord Kifwdon’s post at Camden. Sumter and Marion had 
been keeping alive the revolutionary fire in that State; 
the former on the north-oJist frontier, the latter in his 
favwirite fighting ground between ihe Pedeo and Santee 
Pivers. On the ro-appearance of Greene they stood ready 
to aid him with heart and hand. 

On his way to f Camden, Groono detached Leo to join 
Marion with his legion, and make an attack upon Foii 
Watson by way of diversion. For himself, he appeared 
before C’amdetu but finding it too strong and too well gar- 
risoned, fell back about two miles, and took flost at Hob- 
kirk’s Hill, }i(/ping to draw his lo/dship out. He suc- 
ceeded but too well. Ths lordship attacked him on the 
25th of April, coming upon liim jjartly by surprise. There 
was a bard -fought battle, but through some false move 
among ^art of his troops, Greene was obliged to retreat. 
His lordship did not pursue, but shut himself up ip C\am- 
den, waiting to be rejoined by part of his garrison which 
was absent. * • 

Greene posted himself near Camden ferrymen the \Va- 
“teree to intercept these reinforcements. Lee and JMarion, 
who had sflccceded in captunng Fort Watscwi, also took 
a position on the high hills of Santee for the same purpose. 
Their eiforts were unavailing. Lord Eawdon was rejoined 
by tlie other part of his troops. His superior force now 
threatened to give* him the mastery. Greene felt the 
Imzardous nature of Tiis situation. Hie troSps were fa- 
tigueJ their long marchings ; he was disappointed of 
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promised aid and reCjaforcements from Virgiipa; still he 
was undismayed, and prepared for another of liis long and 
stubborn retreats. “ VV'e must always operate,” said he, 
on •the maxim that your enemy will do what ho ought to 
do. Lord iiawdon will push us back to the mountains, 
but wo vscill dispute every inch of ground in the best man- 
ner we Such were^ hk words to Goife al Davie on 

■ tho even5!i)g of the 9th of May, as he sat in his tent wtth a 
map before him studying the roads and fastnesses of the 
country. Aji express was to set off for Pliiladelphia the 
next morning, and he requested General Davie, who was 
of that city, to write to the members of Congress with 
wlxom he was acquainted, painting in the strongest colours 
their situation and gloomy prospects. • 

llie very next morning there was a joyful reverse. 
Greene sent for General Davie. liawdon,” cried ho, 
exultingly, “ is preparing to evacuate (,’aiiiden ; that jdaco 
Was the key of the enemy’s line of posts, they will now all 
fall or be evacuated; all will now go well. Burn your 
letters. I shall march immediately to the Congarce.” • 

II is lordship had heard of the march of Coniwallis into 
Virginia, and that all hope of aid from him was at an end. 
Ilis garrison was out of provisions. All supplies were cut 
off by the Americans ; ho had no choice but to evacuate. 
Ho left Camden in ffames. Immense quantities of stores 
and baggage wore consumed, together with the court- 
house, the gaol, and many private houses. 

Rapid successes now attended the American arms. Fort 
Motte, the middle po.st Uetween Camden and Ninety-Six, 
was taken by Marion and Lee. Lee i*&xt captured Granby, 
and marched to aid Pickens in the siege of Augusta; 


while Greene, havij|ig acquired a supply of arms, ammuni- 
tion, and provisions, from the captured fgrts, sat down 
before thq foftress of Ninety- Six, on the 22nd of May. It' 
was the^gr^t mart and stronghold of the royalists, and 
was principally garrisoi<%d by royalists from New Jersey 
and New York, commanded by Colonel Cniger, a native 
of New Yorh? The siege lasted for nearly a month. The 
place was valiantly defended. Lee anived with his legion, 
having failed befgrc Augusta, and ^invested a stockaded 
loit w|jioh formed part of tho works. 
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Word was brvmght that Lord ivawdon was pressing 
forward with reinforcements, and but a few miles distant 
on the Saluda. Greene endeavoured to get up Sumter, 
Marion, and l^ickens, to his assistance, but they we?o too 
far on the right of Lord Ihiwdon to form a juifetion. The 
troops wore eager to storm the works before his Jiordshi| 
shoujd arrive. A partial assaulfcwas made on ^e 18tb of 
Jnne. It was a bloody contest. The stockadea foi-t was* 
taken, but the troops were repulsed from the main Work/sj^ 
Greene retreated across the Saluda, and baited at Bush 
Eiver, at twenty miles distance, to observe the motion of 
the enhray. In a letter thence td* Washington, he wntes : 

** Myfeaje are principally from the enemy’s superior cavalry. 
To tho northward' cavahy is nothing, from the numerous 
fences; but to the southward a disorder, by a superior 
cavalry may be improved into a defeat, and a defeat into 
a roht. Virginia and North (’arolina could not bo brought 
to consider cavaliy of such great importance as tiiey are to 
th^ security of the army and tho safety of a country.” 

Lord Eawdon entered Ninety-Six on the 2Jst, but sallied 
forth again on the 24th, taking with him all the troo})s 
capable of fatigue, two thousand in number, without whee*]- 
carriage of any kind, or oven knapsacks, hoping by a rapid 
move to overtake Gi*eeno. AV^ant of provisions soon obliged 
him to give up tho pursuit and return to Ninety Six. 
Leaving about one-half of his force there under Colonel 
Oruger, he sallied a second time fi’om Ninety «Six, at the 
head of eleven hundred infantiy, with cat^alry, artilleiy, 
and fiefd-pieces, marching by the south side of the Saluda 
for the Congaree. , 

He was now pursued in his tum by Greene and Lee. 
In this march more than fifty of his loiilship’s soldiers fell 
^ead from hea^, fatigue, and privation. A t^ Orangeburg, 
where he ajgived on the 8th of July, his lordship joined 
by a largfe detachment under Colonel Stuart, n 

Greene had followed him clofjcly, and having collected 
all his detachments, and being joined by Sumter, appeared 
within four miles of Orangeburg on the lOtli of Jul3% and 
offered battle. The o^er was not accepted, and the position 
of Lord Eawdon was too strong to be*attacKed. Greene 
remained there two or three days, when, leami:*g that 
^ 4 P 2 • ' 
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Colonel Cruger was aArancing with the residue of the forces 
from Ninety-Six, which would a^in give his lordship a supe- 
riority of force, he moved off with his infantry on the night 
of the 13th of July, crossed the Saluda, and posted himself 
on Hio east feide of the Watcree, at the higli hills of Bant&e. 
lu this ^luhrious and delightful region, where the air was 
pure and.J^rcozy/aiid th^ water delicate, Ire allowed his 
• iveary softliers to reposo and refresh themselves, awaiting 
tlyi anival t)f some continental troops and militia from North 
Carolina, when he intended to resume his enterj)rise of 
dri\ing the enemy from the interior of the countiy. 

At tiio time when he moved from the neighbourhood of 
Orangeburg (July 3 3th), he detached Sumter with about a 
thousand light troops to scour the lower country, and attack 
the British |K)sts in the vicinity of Charleshm, now left 
uncovered by the concentration of their forces at Orange- 
burg. Under Sumter acted Marion, Lee, the Hamptons, 
and other cntciprising partisans. They were to act sepa- 
I’ately in breaking up the minor posts at and about Dor- 
chester, but to Tinite at Monk’s Comer, where Licutenaht- 
(’oloncl (3oatos was stationed with the ninth regiment. 
This post carried, they were to reunite with Greene’s army 
on the high hills of Santee. 

Scarce Sumter on his march when he received a 


letter from Greene, dated July I4tb, stating that Cruger 
had formed a junction with Ijord Bawdon the preceding 
night ; no time therefore was to bo lost. “ Thjsli your Ope- 
rations night and day ; station a party to watch the enemy’s 
motions at Orangeburg. Keep Colonel Loo and General 
Marion advised of all matters from a'bove, and tell Colonel 
Leo to Ihunder evcji at the gates of Charleston.” 

Conformably to -JJiese orders. Colonel Henry Hampton, 
with a parly, was posted to keep an eye (jn Orangeburg. 
Lee witlu his legion, accompanied by Lieutenant-Colonel' 
Wade jfam^ton and a detachment of cavalry fw^ sent to 
caiTy Dorchester, and tBfen press forward to the gates of 
Charleston ; while Sumter, with the main body, took up his 
line of marclf along the road on the south side of the Con- 
garee, towards Monk’s Comer. 

As Lee aj^proaohed Dorchester, Cfllonel Wade Hampton, 
with Im cavalry, passed to the east of that place, to*a ^bridge 
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on Goose Creek, to cut off all comftiuTiication between the 
garrison and Monk’s (’orner. His sudden appearance gave 
the alarm, the garrison abandoned its post, and wh(jn Leo 
aiyived there he found it deserted. He proceeded to secure 
a number of horses and waggons and some fixed anumiui- 
tiou, which the garrison had left behincl, and to isjfnd them 
off Hampton. Hampton, kepi in suspense bj’^his delay, 
lost patience. Ho feared tliat the alarm would spreaff 
through the counties and the dash into the vicinityvof 
Charleston be prevented — or perhaps that Leo'might intend 
to make it by himself. Abandoning the bridge at Goose 
Creel?, therefore, he set off with hie cavalry, clattered down 
to the Jieighbourhood of the lines, and threw th^ city into 
confusion. The bells rang, alaimi guns were fired, the 
citizens turned out under arms. ITampton captured a 
patrol of dragoons and a guard at the Quarter House ; 
coifipleted his binvado by parading hjs cavalry in sight of 
the sentinels on the advanced works, and then retired, 
ctpTying off fifty prisoners, several of them officers. 

Lee arrived in the neighbourhood on the following day, 
but too late to win any laurels. liampton had been before- 
hand with him, made the da^h, and “thundered at the 
gate.” Both now hastened to rejoin Sumter oij the evening 
of the 10th, who was only waiting to collect his detach- 
ments before he made an attack on Colonel Coal os at Monk’s 
Corner. The assault was to be made on the following 
morning. During the night Coates decamped in silence : 
the firgt signal of his departui-e was the bursting of flames 
through the roof of ^ brick church which he had used as a 
magazine, and which contained stores that could, not be 
carried away. A pursuit was commenced ; Leo with his 
legion and Hampton with the State cavalry took the lead. 
Sumter followed with the infantry. The rer'jr-guard of the 
British, al^ut one hundred strong, was overtakeyr^with the 
baggage, at the distance of eighteen iniles.^ They w^oie 
new troops, recently arrived from Ireland, and had not seen 
service. On being charged by the cavalry ^ord in hand, 
they throw down their arms without firing a shot, and cried 
for quarter, which wjs granted. While Lee was securing 
them^ ^aptain Armstrong, with the firs*t section of cavaliy, 
pushed on pursuit of Coates and the main bodjt That 
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officer liad crossed a 'wooden bridge over Quimby Creek, 
loosened the planks, and was only waiting to be rejoined 
by his rear-guard, to throw them off, and cut off all pursuit. 
His tioops were partly on a causeway beyond the bridge, 
partly crowded in a lane. He had heard no alaim-gims, 
and knejjr- nothing of an enemy being at hand until he saw 
Armstrona spunihg up ydth his section. Coates ,g^ve 
^orders for his troops to halt, form, and march up; a 
howitzer was brought to bear upon the bridge, and a 
fatigue party rushed forward to throw off the planks. * 
Armstrong saw the danger, dashed across the bridge with 
his section, drove off the artillerists, and capture the 
howitzer before it could ho discharged. The fatigue men 
who Ixad been at work on the bridge snatched up their 
guns, gave a volley, and fled. Two dragoons fell dead by 
the howitzer ; others wore severely wounded. Aiuistrong’s 
party, in crossing the bridge, had displaced some of'^the 
planks, and formed ^ chasm. Lieutenant Carrington, with 
the second section of dragoons, leaped over it ; the chasm 
being thus cnlai'ged, the horses of the third section refused, 

A pell-mell fight took place between the handful of dra- 
goons who had crossed and some of the enemy. Arm- 
strong and Carrington were engaged hand to hand with 
Colonel Coates and his officers, who defended themselves 
from behind a waggon. The troops were thronging to 
their aid from lane and causeway. Armstrong, seeing the 
foe too strong in front, and no reinforcement coming on in 
rear, wheeled off with some of his men to the left, galloped 
into the woods, and pushed up along the stream to lord it, 
and seek the main body. 

During the mtdee Lee had come up and endeavoured, 
with the dragoons o4 the third section, to replace the planks 
of the hridgje. Their efforts were vain ; dthe watev was ^ 
deep, thg nmd deeper ; there was no foothol^, nor was 
there any firm spot where to swim fhe horses across. 

While they were thus"' occupied. Colonel Coates, with 
his men, opened a fire upon them from the other end of the 
bridge ; having no firearms to reply with, they were obliged 
to retire. The remainder of the planks were then thrown 
off fi-om the ‘bridge, after which Colbnel Coates too%; post 
on m adjacent plantation, made the dwelling-hous^, which 
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stood on a rising ground, his citadill, planted the howitzer 
heforo it, and distributed pai*t of his men in outhouses and 
within fences and garden pickets, which sheltered them 
from the attack of cavalry. Here ho awailed the Arrival 
of Sumter with the main body, determined tb make a des- 
perate defence. . ^ 

It was not until three o’cjock in ^ the afternoon that 
SuAter with his forces appeared upon the ground, having 
had to make a considerable circuit on account of the de 
struction of the bridge. • ** 

By four o’clock the attack commenced. Sumter, with 
part «f the troops, advanced in front under cover of a line 
of negro huts, which he wished to secure. Marion, with 
his brigade, much reduced in number, approached on the 
light of the enemy, where there was no shelter but fences ■ 
the cavalry, not being able to act, remained at a distance as 
a ^ieserve, and, if necessary, to cover a retreat. 

Sumter’s brigade soon got possesshin of the huts, where 
they used their rifles with sure effect. Marion and his men 
rhshed up through a galling Are to the fences on the right. 
The enemy retired within the house and garden and kept 
up a sharp fire from doors and windows and i)icketed fence. 
Unfortunately the Americans had neglected to bring on 
their artillery ; their rifles and muskets were^not sufficient 
to force the enemy from his stronghold. Having repaired 
the bridge, they sent off for the artillery and a supply of 
powder, which accompanied it. The evening was at hand ; 
their ammunition was exhausted, and they retired in good 
order,* intending to renew the combat with artillery in the 
morning. Leaving *the cavalry to watch and control the 
movements of the enemy, they drew off across*" Quimby 
Bridge and encamped at tbe distance pf three miles. 

Here, wheji they came to compare notes, it was found 
that the loss in killed and woUtadedf had ouiefly^ fallen on 
Marion’s corps. His men, from their exposed ’situation, 
had home the brunt of the bftttje; while Sumter’s had 
suffered but little, being mostly sheltered in the huts. 
Jealousy and distrust wore awakened and dSscord reigned 
in the camp, ^Partisan and volunteer troops readily fall 
asunder under such ftiroumstances. Many moved off in the 
tkiglit. ' Lee, accustomed to act independently, .^nd un* 
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willing, perhaps, to ^tknowledge Sunder as bis snperioT 
officer, took up his line of inarch for head -quarters without 
consulting liim. Sumter still had force enough now that 
he wa5j joined by the artillery to have held the enemy in a 
state of siege^; but he was short of ammunition, only twenly 
miles frojQ (liarlostou, at a place accessible by tide-w^ater, 
and he ap^ ehended the aj:^ruach of Lord llawdon, who, it 
was said, was moving down from Orangeburg, lie there- 
fore ixjtircd across the Santee and rejoined Greene at his 
encampment.. 

So ended this foray, w^hich fell far short of the expecta- 
tions formed from the spirit and activity of the leadels and 
their moil. Various erroi*s have boon pointed out Jn their 
opemtions, hut concerted schemes are rarely carried out in 
all thoir parts by partisan troops. One of the best oftects 
of the incursion was the drawing down Lord Kawdon from 
Orangeburg with five hundred of his troops. He retiuhed 
no more tc the upper country, but sailed not long after from 
Charleston for Europe. ^ 

Colonel Stuart, who was left in command at Orangeburg, 
moved forward from that place and encamped on the south 
side of the Oongaree Kiver, near its junction with the 
Wateree, and within sixteen miles of Greene’s position on 
the high hillJi of Santee. The two armies lay in sight of 
each other’s fires, but two large rivers intervened, to secure 
each party from sudden attack. Both armies, however, 
needed repose, and militai-y operations were suspended, as 
if by mutual consent, during the sultry summer heat. 

The campaign had been a severe and trying oiie and 
checkered with vicissitudes ; but Greene had succeeded in 
regaining the greater part of Georgia and the two Carolinas, 
and, as ho said, onl^/ wanted a little assistance from the 
North to Cf»rajjj[ete their recovery. He was ^soon rejoiced 
by a lettej* £rom Washington, informing him tha^ a detach- 
ment from the army of Lafayette might be expected to 
bring him the required aasistam;e ; but he was made still 
more happy b;^ the following cordial passage in the letter : 

It is with the warmest pleasure I express my full appro- 
bation of the various movements and ojperations which your 
military oondtfot ha6 lately exhibited, while I confee® tO 
you thai I am unable to conceive wW more could hare 
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Dt>en done under your circumHtanijcs than Ims been dia- 
playod by your little, poibevoriiig, and determined 
army."’ 


CHAPTER CL JIT. 

Wa*»hint^ou diaappointed as to rowforcomputB — Pro^'h aiTiiaincuJ 
<lestim*fl for tho Clieritipoake — Attempts on Now Yi)rk postponed — 
March of tlio armies to tlio Ohesapoake — Stratagems to deceive, the 
enemy — Aiuold ravages New Iiondon — Washmgtov at Philadcdphia 
— Mardi of the two armies through the cit> - - t'orawallis at Voik- 
town-^Prepaiations to proceed against him — Visit to Mount 
Vo Aon. 

Aftkii tlio grand reconnoissanee of the posis on New York 
Island, rola1<*d in a Ibrinor jiago, the confederate armies 
remained encamped about Dolibs t\n'ry and tlio Givenbiirg 
hiljs, awaiting an augimuitalion of force for lludr meditated 
attack. To \Vasbiiigtou’s great disajipointmcnt his aimy 
was but tardily aiul scantily recruit od, while th(‘ garrison 
oPNow Yoi’k was augmented by the arnval of three thousand 
Hessian tioo])s from Kujo)io. Jii this predicament ho 
despatched a circular letter to the gov(*mniouts of the 
Eastern States, I’cpK'scmtiiig his delicate and enilianassed 
situation. “ Unablo to advance with pnidendl^ he^'^ond my 
piesent position,'* writes he, “ while, perhaps, in the 
genoj-al ojiinion, iny force is equal to the commencement of 
operations against New York, my conduct must apjiear, if 
not blaniable, highly mysterious at least. Our allies, who 
wore made to expect a veiy considerable augmentation of 
force by this time, iitstoad of seeing a prospect of ^advani'- 
ing, must conjc<‘ture njion good grounds that the campaign 
will waste fniitlessly away. Jt will h§ no small degree of 
trium]>h to our^imemies, and will have a pernieious inlliienco 
* upon our fneuds in Europe, should they find^suuJ^a failure 
of i^sonrcff, or siu^h a want of energy to draw it out, that 
our boasted and extensive preplrations end only in idle 
parade. . . , ’Jlie fulfilment of my engagem(‘nt8 must, 
depend upon the degree of vigour with whmh the execu- 
tives of the several States exercise the powers with which 
they have been vested, and enforce th^ lawi^ lately passed 
for filtiiig up and supplying the arry. In full .confidenoe 
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iliat the means whicli tvive been voted will be obtained, 1 
sball conlinno my f>i)eTations.” 

Until we study \V abhiiigton’s full, jieispicuous letters, wo 
know ‘little of the difficulties bo liad to «tn3f»:^le with in 
conducting h^s campaigns ; how often the sounding resolves 
of legislative bodies disappointed him; hctw ofttui ho had to 
maintain a bold frohut when his country failed to back him ; 
4iow often, '“as in the siege dl* Boston, ho had to cany on -t lie 
war without jjo^vder! 

lu a few days came letters from Ijaffiyeite, dated 2t)th 
and JiOtli of duly, speaking of the embarkation of the 
greatest part of (k)rnwaiys s army at Portsinonth. y'here 
are in Hainidoii Itoads’ thirty tranp|3oit shi]>s full t)f troo])8, 
most of them red coats, and eight or ten bi-igs withicavalry 
on hoaid.*’ lie supposed their destination to be Now York, 
\ct, tliongh wind and weather were favourable, they did 
not sail. “ Should a French fleet now (‘omo into llampfon 
Hoddh,” adds the sanguine Marquis, “the Britisli army 
W(ndd, I think, bo ours.’* 

At this juncture arrived the French fiigate (yoncordcut 
Ncvq)oit, bringing despatches from Admijal the Count do 
(jjnusse. He was to leave St. Domingo on the drd of 
August, vith hetwr^en twenty-five and thirty ships of the 
lino and a «)nsidc7*able body of land forces, and to steer 
ininicdialely for the (’hesapeake. 

This (iiHiigvd tlic face of affairs and called for a cliauge 
in the game. All attem]>t upon Mew York was postponed ; 
the whole of the French amy, and as largo a pait of the 
Aiiioricans as could l )0 spared, wore to move to Virginia, 
and c<)-o})erato with the Count do ftraflse for tho XTdcniption 
of the Southern States. Washington appiisod the C’onnt 
by letter of this intyution. He wrote also to Jiafayette on 
the ] 5th of August, “ By tlie time this reaches you the 
Count de DriSso will either bo in tho <’hesaj)cako or may ’ 
be looked fcg every m<jincnt. Under these cirftimstancos, 
whothor the enemy remaH) in full force, or whether they 
have only a detachmoni left, you will immediately take such 
a position as Vill best enable you to prevent their sudden 
retreat throxigh North (’arolina, which I lirosume they 
will attempt* the»instant they perceive so formidable an' 
ai'manwntJ* 
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Should General Wayne, with the troops destined for 
South Carolina, still remain in the neighbourhood of James 
Kivor, and the enemy have made no detachment ,^to the 
south'Ward, the Marquis was to detain these troops until ho 
Heard again from VVashington, and was to inform General 
Greene of the cause of their detention. v, * 

“ You shall hear further from me,” concludoi^ the lettei^ 
“ as soon as I have concerted plans and formed disposition" 
for sending a reinforcement from hence. Jn the 
time, I have Wly to recommend a continuance of th.^ 
prudeiuio and good conduct which you have manifeste? 
throTfgh the whole of your campaign. Yon will be part^ 
culaiiyjcareful to conceal the expected arrival of the Coun^ 
because, if the enemy are not apprised of it, ihey will sta-^ 
on board their transports in the bay, which will bo tl® 
luckiest circumstance in the world.” 

Washington's “ soul was now in arms.” At IcngtP 
after being baffled and disappointed so often by the incon^ 
potency of his means, and, above all, thwarted by th 
enemy’s naval potency, he had the possibility of coping 
with thto both on land and sea. The contemplated expe- 
dition was likely to consummate his plans and wind up the 
fortunes of the war, and he determined to lead it in person. 
He would take with him something more tflan two thou- 
sand of the American army; the rest, chiefly northern 
troops, were to remain with General Heath, who was to hole 
command of West Point and the other poste of the Hudson; 

Perfect secresy was maintained as to this change of plan. 
Prepafations were still carried on as if for an attack upon 
New York. An ext&sive encampment was markqd out in 
the Jerseys, and ovens erected, and fuel provided for the 
baking of broad, as if a part of the b^ieging force was to 
stationed ^here, thence to make a desc^ent upon the 
enemy’s g^rison on Staten Island, in aid of the'» operations 
against tno city. The AmericajL troops, themselves, were 
kept in ignorance of their destination. General Washing- 
ton, observes one of the shrewdest of thenj, matures his 
great plans and designgf^ under an impenetrable veil of 
secresy, and wfiile we repose the fullest confidence in our 
chiefs our opinions (Is to his intentions) mu^t be founded 
only oif doubtful oorgecture,* 

" ' TKUichar'a Journal, p. 322. 
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Previous to his decahipment, Washington sent forward 
a party of pioneers to clear the roads towards King’s 
Bridge as if the posts recentlj^ reconnoitred wore about to 
be attempto4« On the 19th of August his tnx)ps were 
paraded with their faces in that direction. When all were 
^eady, hew^over, th^y wore ordered to face about, and were 
Marched along the JTudson River road towards K^pg's 
"^Ferry. 

De Rochamheau, in liko manner, broke pp his encamp- 
^-^eat, and tobk the road by White Plains, Noitli Castle, 
Seine’s Bridge, and Croinpond, towards the same point. 
^M1 Westchester County was again alive with the tramp of 
*^!roops, the gleam of arms, and the lumbering of artillery 
^*^nd baggage-waggons along its roads. 

On the 20th, Washington arrived at King’s Ferrj^ and 
troops began to cross the IRidson with their baggage, 
^^%res, and cannon, and encamp at llaverstraw. Ho 1dm- 
"^telf crossed in the evening, and took up his quarters at 
volonel Hay’s, at the White House. Thence he wrote cop- 
J&dentially to Lafayette on the 2l8t, now first ajjprising him 
'of his being on the march with the expedition, and repeat>^ 
ing his injunctions that the land and naval forces, already 
at the scene of action, should so combine their operations 
that the English, on the arrival of the French fleet, might 
, not be able to escape. He wrote also to the Count de 
J^Grrasse (presuming that the letter would find him in the 
^^K]Jhcsapeake), urging him to send up all his frigates and 
transports to the Head of Elk by the 8th of September, for 
the transportation of the combined ajrmy, which would be 
there by that time. He informed him also that the Count 
de Barras had resolved to join him in the Chesapeake with 
his squadron. On^’ is reminded of the tissue of move- 
lueiits planned from a distance which ended*in the capture « 
of Bui^ 03 Tfe. m 

On the 22hd, the Fre:gch troops arrived by their cir- 
cuitous route, and began to cross to Stony Point with their 
artillery, baggage, and stores. Tho operation occupied 
between two and three days, ddring which time Washing- 
ton took the Couqt de J^chaniboap on a visit to West 
Point, to sliow hifii the citadel of the Highlands, ap pbjeot 
of lnte:&s6 interest, in consequence of having been the scene 
of Arnold’s treason. 
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The two armies, having safely crossed the Hudson, com- 
menced on the 25th' their several lines of march towards 
the Jerseys — the Americans for Springfield on the I^hway, 
the French for W’liippany towards Trenton. Both aimios 
\fero still kept in the dark as to the ultimate object of their 
movement. An intelligent observer, already qi^)ted, ^vhoi 
accompanied the army, writes : “ Our situation R eminds me 
of Simm theatrical exhibition, wliero the interest and expeo^ 
tations of the spectators arc continually increasing, and 
vrliore curiosity is wrought to the highes1> point. Our 
destination has been for some time matter of perplexing 
doub^ and uncertainty; bets bav^ rim high on one side 
that wo were to occupy tlie ground maiked out on the 
Jersej’^Tihore, to aid in the siege of New York ; 'and on the 
other, that wo are stealing a march on the enemy, and are 
actiiidly destined to Virginia, in pursuit of the anny under 
Cornwallis: .... A inimber of bateaux, mounted on 
caiTiages, have followed in our traiji, supposed for the 
purpose of conveying the troops over to Staten Island.” ‘ 
•The mystery ivas at length solved. “We have now 
passed all the enemy’s posts,” continues the foregoing 
writer, “and are pursuing our route, with increased ra- 
pidity, toward l^hiladolphia. Waggons have been prepared 
to carry the soldiers’ packs, that they may fress forward 
with greater facility. Our destination can no longer be a 
secret, Cornwallis is unquestionably the object of our 

present expedition His Excellency, General 

Washington, having succeeded in a masterly piece of 
generahhip, has now the satisfaction of leaving his adversary 
to ruminate on his oVn mortifying situation, and antioi- 
jmte the perilous fate which awaits his friend Lord Corn- 
wallis in a different quarter,”* 

• 

* Thacher'fl Military Journal, p. 323. , 

^ Wasbmftou several years afterwards, speaking of thifl important 
march in a letter to Noah Webster, wijtoB:—-** That much trouble wm 
taken, and finesse used, to misguide and bewilder Sir Henxy Clinton in 
regard to the real object, by fictitious communications, as well as by 
making a deceptive provision of ovens, forage, and bbats in his neigh- 
bourhood, is certain. Nor were less pains taken to deceive our own 
army; for I had always conceived where the mipositipn does not com* 
pletel^ teke place at home it would never suffidlently succeed abroad.” 
ix. 404. ^ 
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Wasliiiigton had, in Vact, reached the Delaware with hiw 
troops bofoi-e Sir Ifenry Clinton was aware of tlieir des- 
tination, It was too late to oppose their march, even had 
his forces been adequate. As a kind of counterplot, there- 
fore, and in the hope of distracting the attention of tlfo 
■A^mericaii^ commander, and drawing off a part of his troops, 
ne hurried^) off an''expedi^on to the eastward to insult 
the State of Connecticut and attack her seaport of Ugw 
L ondon. 

The command of this expedition, which was to be one of 
I'avage and destruction, was given to Arnold, as i£ it was 
necessary, to complete the measure of his infamy, tlmt he 
should can'y fire and sword into his native Staje, and 
desecrate the very cmdle of his infancy. * 

On the 0th of Septeml)er he appeared off the harbour of 
New London with a fleet of ships and transports and a 
force of t-wo thousand infantry and three hundred cavalry, 
^Xiiily British troo])s, but a great part made up of American 
royalists and refugees and Uessian Yagers. 

J^cw Loudon stands on the west bank of the river 
Thames. The approach to it was defended by two forts on 
opposite sides of the river, and about a mile below the 
town ; Fort Trumbull on the west, and Fort Griswold on 
the east sidei'on a height called Groton Hill. The troops 
landed in two divisions of about eight hundred men each : 
one under Lieutenant-Colonel Eyre on the east side, thjo 
other under Arnold on the west, on the same side with 
New London, and about three miles below it. Arnold met 
with but little O]q7osition. The few militia wdiich mhnned 
an advance batteiy and Fort Trumbull abandoned their 
]K)sls ancl crossed the river to Fort Griswold. He pushed 
on, and took possess! m of the town. n- 

Colonel Eyr(g had a harder task. The militia, about one 
hundred and mty-seven strong, had collected in |j'ort Gris- 
wold, hastily <iand imperfectly armed, it is tnie, some of 
them merely with spears ; %ut they were brave men and had 
a brave commander, Colonel William Ledyard, brother of 
the celebrated traveller, 'fhe fort was square, and regu- 
larly built. Arnold, unaware of its strengths had ordered 
Colonel Eyre iso tate^it by a cotip-de-iflain. He discovered 
his mistake and sent counter-orders, but too late. " 
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Colonel Eyre forced the pickets ;lmade his way into Uie 
fosse and attacked the fort on thrde sides ; it was biwcly 
defended; the enemy wore repeatedly repulsed; they re- 
turned to the assault, scrambled up on each other’s sh<wlder8, 
effected a lodgment on the fraise, and made their way with 
fixed bayonets thiough the embrasures. Colonel Eyrq re> 
coived a mortal wound near the works Major Meutgomery ^ 
took his place ; a negro thrust him through with a spear as 
he mounted the parapet ; Major Ilromfield succeeded to the 
command and carried the fort at the point of the bayonet. 
In fact after the enemy were within the waifs the fighting 
was at. an end and the slaughter commenced. Colonel 
Ledyfird had ordered his men to lay down their arms ; but 
the engny, exasperated by the resistance they had ex- 
perienced and by the death of their, officers, continued the 
deadly woik of the musket and the bayonet. Colonel 
Ledyard, it is said, was thrust ihrough with his own rtwoid 
aftBr yielding it up to Major Jlromfield. Seventy of the 
garrison were slain and thirty-five desperately woundo^l . 
and most of them after the foii: had been taken, llie 
massacre was chiefly perpetrated by the tories, refugees, and 
Hessians. Major Bromficld himself was a New Jersey 
loyalist. Tlie rancour of such men against their patriot 
countrymen was always deadlj^ I'lio loss qf the enemy 
was two officers and forty-six soldiers killed, and eight 
effioers and one Imndred and thirty -five soldiers wounded. 

Arnold in the mean time had carried on the work o( 
destruction at NeW London. Some of the American ship- 
ping had oflccted their escape up the river, but a number 
were lJurnt. Fire tog was set to the public stores ; it com- 
municated to the dwelling-houses, and, in a little while, the 
whole place was wrapped in flames. The destruction was 
immense, not only of public but i)ri\ftte property : many 
, families once living in affluence were ruiued»aud rendered 
homeless. • * • 

Having completed his ravage^ Arnold retfeatedi to his 
Doats, leaving the town still burning. Alarm guns had 
roused the country ; the traitor was pursued .by the exas- 
perated yeomanry. He escaped their well-merited venge- 
ance, hut several of hjp men were killed and wounded. 
iSk) yided his career of infemy in his rfative*land ;^a land 
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wWch had once delighted to honour him, out in which hia 
name was never thenceforth to be pronounced witliout a 
malediction. 

Thet expedition, while it added one more hateful and dis- 
graceful incident to this unnatural war, failed of its main 
object. It had not diverted Washington from the grand 
object orT which he had fixed his mind. On the 30th of 
August he', with his suite, had arrived at Philadelphia 
about noon, and alighted at the city tavern amidst en- 
thusiastic crow'ds, wlio welcomed him with acclamations, but: 
wondered at ‘the object of this visit. During his sojourn 
in the city he was hospitably entertained at the Bcmse of 
Mr. Morris, the patriotic fina?icier. The greatest difficulty 
with which he had to contend in his present enterprise was 
the want of funds, part of his troops not having received 
any pay for a long time, and having occasionally given 
e^udlmce of great discontent, TTie service upon which Ijiey 
were going was disagreeable to the northern regiments, and 
the d)uceur of a little hard money Avonld have an effect, 
Washington thought, to put them into a proper temper. 
In this emergency he was accommodated by the Count de 
Eochambeau with a loan of twenty thousand hard dollars, 
which Mr. Robert Morris engaged to repay by the first of 
October. This pecuniary prcssTiro w’^as relieved by the 
arrival in Boston on the 25th of August of Colonel John 
Laurens from his mission to France, bringing with him two 
and a half millions of livres in cash, being i»art of a subsidy 
of six millions of livres granted by the French King. 

On the 2nd of September the American troops .passed 
through Philadelphia. Their line o:^ March, including ap- 
pendages and attendants, extended nearly two miles. Tlie 
general officers and their staffs were well dressed and well 
mounted, and followed by servants and baggage. In the 
rear of everj* brigade wore several field-pieces with am- *' 
munitioif waggons. The soldiers kept step to t‘Ae sound of 
the drum ana fife. In the roar followed a ^eat number of 
waggons laden with tents, provisions and baggage, beside 
a few soldiers’ wives and children. The weather was warm 
and dry. The troops, as they marched, raised a cloud of 
dust iike a §mntharing snow storm, which almost blinded 
them. ^TIio begriming effect was especially mortifying to 
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the campaigner w hom we quote, ladies were ^ iewing 

them from the windows of evciy house as they passed.'’ 
Xot^vithstandiiig the dusty and somewhat ragged plight of 
the soldiery, however, they were cheered with enthusiasm 
by'the populace, who hailed them as the war-wdlrn defenders 
of the country. . . 

The French troops entered on the following day, but in 
dilfefont style. Halting within a mile of the city thcy« 
arranged their arms and accoutrements ; brushed the dust 
off their gay white uniforms faced with green, and then 
raarclied.in with buoyant step and brilliant array to the 
swelling music of a military band. •The streets were again 
thronged by the shouting populace. The window^s were 
crowded Vith ladies ; among whom probably were some of 
the beauties w'ho had crowned the British knights in lh<j 
chivalrous mime (>f the Mischianza, now'' i^cady to best(»w" 
smites and wreaths on their Gallic rivals. 

At Philadelphia Washington received despatches from 
Lafayette, dated the 21 st and 24th of August, from his camp 
at tlio Forks of York River, in Virginia. The embarkation 
at i\n1]6mouth, which the Marquis had supposed might b(^ 
intended for IScw York, was merely for Yorktown, where 
Cornwallis had determined to establish the pe3’mancnt post 
ordered in his instructions. • 

Yorktowm was a small place situated on a projecting bank 
on Oie south side of York River, opposite a promontory 
f .died Gloucester Point. The river betw^eon was not more 
lhaii a mile wide, but deep enough to admit sliips of a large 
size and burthen. Hero concentrating his forces, he had 
liroceeded to fortify thS opposite points, calculating to have 
the works finished by the beginning of October, at* wdiich 
time Sir Henry Clinton intended to reoq^nmence operations 
on the Ohosap^ko. Believing that ho had no present, 
enemy hut jpafayotte to guard against, Com'^alUs felt so 
secure in hS position that he wrote to Sir Bfenry on tlu^ 
.22nd of August, offering to detach a thousand Or twelve 
[hundred men to strengthen New York against the appre- 
Ihended attack of the combined aimies, ^ * 

While Cornwallis,* undervaluing his youthful adversary, 
felt thus secure, L^yeite, in oonformityiK) the- instructions 
!of WasEJhgton, was taking measures to cut off any setreat 

• 4 a • 
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by la id wbicb. his lordship might attempt on the arrival of 
De Grasse. With this view he called ujKm General Ihomas 
Nelson, the governor of Virginia, for six hundred of the 
militia to be collected upon Blackwater ; detached troops to 
the south of James Itiver, under pretext of a design to dis* 
lodge the British from Tortsmouth, and requested General 
Wayne to move southward, to be i:eady to cross James Biver 
• at Westover. * • 

As to himself, Lafayette was prepared, as soon as he 
should hear of the arrival of l)e Grasse, to march at once to 
^Villianisbui'g and form a junction with the troops which 
were to be landed fron» the fleet. Thus a not was quietly 
drawn round Coniwaliis )»y tlio youthful general, while the 
veteran felt himself so secure that he was talking df detach- 
ing troops to New York. 

Lafayette, at the time of writing his despatches, was 
ignorant that Washington had taken command of the ex- 
pedition coming to his aid, and expressed an affectionate 
solicitude on the subject. Jn the present state of aflairs, 
my dear General,” ivrites ho, “ I hope you will come your- 
self to Virginia, and that, if the French army moves this 
way, I will have at least the satisfaction of beholding you, 
myself, at the head of the combined armies.” In concluding 
his letter, hh writes, “ Adieu, my dear General. I heartily 
lhank you for having ordered mo to remain in Virginia ; 
and to your goodness to me 1 am owing the most beautiful 
prospect I may ever behold.” 

The letter of Lafayette gave no account of the Count de 
Grasse, and Washington expressed himself distjressed be- 
yond measure to know what had beedbae of that commander. 
He heard of an English fleet at sea steering for the 
Chesapeake, and f^ed it might arrive and frustrate all the 
flattering prospects in that quarter. Sti]l, as usuah ho 
looked te me bright side. ** Of many contingencies/ 
writes be, % we will hope for the most propitious events. 
Should the retreat of Lm-d Cornwallis by water be cut off 
by the arrival of either of the French fleets, I am pemuaded 
you will do all in your power to prevent his escape by huid. 
May that great felicity be reserved for you I ” 

Wa^Aiington left Pldladetehia off the 5th of 3ept6inber4 
on hii way to the Head of 1^. About three miliA belor 




Chester lie was met by an express bearing tidings of tho 
arrival of tho C/Ount de Grasse in tho Chesapeake witli 
twenty^eight ships of the line. Washington instantly rode 
back to Chester to rejoice with the Count de I^ochamnean, 
whb was coining down to that place from Phifadelphia by 
water. They had a joyous dinner together, af^j* which 
Washington proceeded in the ov^iiAg on^liis destination. 

The express meantime reached Philadelphia most op- 
portunely. There had been a grand review of the French 
ti'oops, at which the President of Congress -and all the 
fashion of the city were present. It was followed by a 
banquet given to the ojfficers by th% French minister, the 
Chevaliei;do Lnzemo, Scarce were the company sealed at 
table when despatches came announcing the arrival of De 


Grasse and the landing of throe thousand troops under the 
Marquis »St. Simon, who, it was added, had opened a com- 
mimtcation with Lafayette. 


All now was mutual gratulation at the banquet. Tho 


nows soon went forth and spread thioughout the city. 
Acclamations were to be heard on all sides, and crowds 


assembling before the house of the French Minister rent the 
air with hearty huzzas for Louis XVI. 

Washington reached the Head of Elk on the Cth. Tho 
troops and a great paii; of the stores were already anived 
and beginning to embark. Thence he wrote to the Count 
de Grasse felicitating him on his anival, and informing him 


that the van of tho two annies were about to ombaik and 


fall down tho (Chesapeake, form a junclion with tho troo])s 
under tSe Count de St.^imon and the Marquis de Lafayette, 
and co-operate in bloclang up Cornwallis in York Kjyer, so 
as to prevent his retreat by land or bis getting any supplies 
from t}|e country. As it will be of Ike gi‘eatest import- 
|tno©,” writes he, “ to prevent the escape ofjiis lordship 
from his prtfsent position, 1 am persuaded that ev^y mea- 
sure livhioh prudence can dictate yill be adopted for that 

K ose, until tho arrival of our complete * force, when I 
his lordship iJnll be compelled to yield hjs ground tc 
the superior power of onr combined forces.” 

Everything had thi^f far gone on well, but there were 
not vesf^ls enough at the Head of Elk%r the immediate 
tiansportatibn of all the troops, ordnance, and stoics ; a 
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part of ibo tro(»ps w<rtrid havo to proceed to Baltimoio by 
land. Leaving? (Jonoinl Ilt*ath to bring on the American 
forcov, and the Haron do Viomenil the French, Washington, 
accompanied by I>o Kochamb(‘an, crossed the Wnaquehanna 
oailyon the rtth, and pusliod foward for Baltijnoro. 'Ife 
was mot by a deputation of tbo citizens, who made him a 
puldic address, to which ^ho lepliod, and his aiiival was 
'tolebrated in the evening with illuminations. 

()n the 9th he left Baliiinoie a little aft<T daybreak, 
accompanied' only by Colonel J!nm])hrey8; the rest of his 
suite were to follow at their e.isc ; for himself ho wis detei- 
iniiied to reach Mount? Vmnon that oveuing. Si*i yeais 
had elapsed since last ho vas nnuer its HK)f; six wearing 
> oars of toil, of •danger, and constant anxiety, ibning all 
illut time, and amid all his inilitaiy cares, he had kept up 
a i^gular weekly cones|x>ndenco ^vith his stew<ad agent, 
legnlating all the affairs of his inial cstablisbmonl with as 
mnch exactness as ho did those of the anuy. 

It was a late hour when he uiiiv<'d at Mount V(inon, 
whe»o ho WHS joined by his snito at dinner time on 'the 
following day and by the (\mnf de Hrjchambeau in tin* 
f'voning, Clenoral (’hastellnx and his aides-do-oamp anivod 
tliere on the 1 1th, and Mount Vi*m(m was now crowded 
with gnests* who wore all entertained in the amide style 
of old Virginian hospitality. On the 1 2th, teaniig himself 
away once more from the home of liis Jjoarl, JNashiugtoiit. 
with his milit<i,ry #i*sociatos, continued onward to join 
Lafayette at Williaiushnig. 


('•IIAVTER f’LIV. 

C(>i%Wtillis aroijscd to hia <langt*r — His roiicat to tho Oaroliuan cut off-- 
Sti-ength«in ms works — Action betwmi the liVi^nch and British fleets 
— Washiagjpn and De UodiAmbeau visit the French' fleet— Opei,^- 
tlons before Vqikiown. a 

horn (JoiiKiyAiiTaH had boon comjdetely roufiod from his 
dniam of security by the appearance on the 28 tli of August 
of the fleet of Count de Orasso within tho capes of the 
Delaware* Three* Eiencb slaps of the line and a frigate 
soon tttohojvd at the mouth of York River. The boato of 
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the fleet were immediately busy con toying three thousand 
three hundred land forces, under the Marquis de St. Simon, 
up James Eiver to form the preconcerted junctionjwith 
those under Lafaj^ette. 

Awakened to his danger, Cortiwallis, as Wasnington had 
foreseen, meditated a retreat to the Carolinas. Irt^was too 
late. ^ York River was blocked up by French ships ; James 
River was tilled with armed vessels covering the tiunsporta* 
tion of the troops. His loixlship reconnoilixjd Williams- 
bui^ ; it was too strong to be forced, and 'W^ayne had 
crossed James River to join his troops to those under the 
maixiuift. Seeing his retreat cut bff in every direction, 
Cornwalljfs proceeded to strengthen his works ; sending olf 
i-epeate<i expresses to apprise Sir Henry Clinton of bis 
perilous situation. 

The Count de Griisse, eager to letum to the "West Indies, 
iirgctl Lafayette to make an immediate attack upon the 
Biitish army, with the American and FreYich troops under 
bis command, without waiting for the combined force under 
Washington and Rochambeau, offeiing to aid him with 
marifles and sailors from the ships. Ihe admiral was 
seconded by the Marquis de St. Simon. Uhey represented 
that the woiflks at Yorktown were yet incompleJ:e, and that 
that place and Gloucester, immediately opposite, might be 
earned by stomi by their superior force. It was a brilliant 
achievement which they held out to tempt the youthful 
commander, but he remained undazzlcd. He would not, 
for the sake of personal distinction, lavish the lives of the 
brave inen confided tg him; but would await the arrival 
of the combined forces, w’^hoii success might he attained 
with little loss, and would leave to Washington the emp de 
gr<m; Ja all probability the closing triufhph of the war. 

, Ibe Count 60 Grasse iiad been but a few cj^ys anchored 
within theflhesapeake, and fifteen hundred of his«eamen 
were absent, conveying the troO]jf3 up Jamos^^iver, when 
Admiral Graves, who then commanded the British naval 
force on the American coast, appeared with t’syenty sail olf 
the capes of Virginia. Be Ginsse, anxious to protect the 
Squadrem Of the Coun^de BarraS, which was exited from 
Shod6,J[slan4, end which it was the oTjgeot of Graves to 
Intercut, immediately slipped his cables and put^o sea 
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with tw^afcy-four ships, leaving the rest to blockade York 
and Jaines Eivera. 

W^hington received information of the sailing of the 
fleet from the capes, shortly after his departure from 
Mount Veinon, aim instantly despatched missives, ordering 
the troths who were embarked at the Head of Elk to stop 
until the receipt 'of fui*ther intelligence, fearing that the 
navigation in Chesapeake Bay might not be secure.' For 
two days he remained in anxious uncoi-tainty, until, at 
Bowli ig Green, he was relieved by favourable rumours 
concerning the fleet, which were confirmed on his aniving 
at Williamsbui’g on th^ evening of the 14th. ^ 

Admiral Graves, it appeared, on the sallying forth of the 
French fleet, immediately prepared for action, al&ough he 
had five ships less than Do Grasse. The latter, however, 
was not disposed to accept the cliallenge, his force being 
weakened by the absence of so many of his seameiF em- 
ployed in transporting troops. His plan was to occupy 
the enemy by partial actions and skilful manceuvres, so as 
to retain his possession of the Chesapeake, and cover 'the 
anival of De BaiTas. ^ 

The vans of the two fleets, and some ships of the centre, 
engaged about four o’clock in the afternoon of the 7th of 
September.'" The conflict soon became animated. Several 
ships were damaged, and many men killed and wounded on 
both sides. 

De Grasse, who had the advantage of the wind, drew off 
after sunset ; satisfied with the damage done and sustained, 
and not disposed for a genoial action ; nor was th^' Biitish 
adtniiul inclined to push the engagement so near night and 
on a hostile coast. Among his ships that had suffered, one 
had been so sevei 3ly handled that she Was no longer sea- 
worthy and^had to be burnt. For four days the fleets re- 
mained^ in sight of each other, repairing ^mages and 
inanoeuvring ; but the j^rench having still the advanta^ 
of the wind maintained their prudent policy of avoiding a 
general engjtgement. At len^h De Grasse, letirnijpg that 
De Barras was arrived within the capes, formed a junction 
with him, and returned with him to his former anchoring 
groun4, with twcP^English frigates ^hich.he had captured. 
Admiral Graves, disappointed in his hope of int<Sroeptinjf 
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De BaiTas^ and finding the Chesapeake guarded by a 
superior force with which “he could not prudently contend, — 
having, moreover, to encounter the autumnal gales in the 
battered state of several of his ships,— left the coaJt and 
bore away for New York, Under convoy of the squadron 
of Do Barras came a fleet of transports, conveying land 
forces under M. do Choisy with siege artillery andfmilitary 
stores. It should be mentioned* to the credit of Do Barras, 
that, in his orders from the French minister of marine to 
come to America, he was left at liberty to makp a cruise on 
the Banks of Newfoundland; so as not to l>e obliged to 
serve i^nUer De Grasse, who was 1ms inferior in rank, but 
whom the minister wished to continue in the commamh 
“ But Dfi Barras,” writes Lafaj'ette, “ nobly took the pait. 
of conducting, himself, the artillery from Khode Island, 
and of coming with all his vessels and placing himself 
under the orders of an admiral liis junior in service.” * 

From Williamsburg, Washington sent forward Count 
Fensen, one of the aides-de-camp of De Eochambean, to 
hujpry on the French troops with all possible dispatch. Ho 
wrote to tlie same purport to General Lincoln; “Every 
day we now lose,” said he, “ is oompaiatmdy an age ; as 
soon as it is in our power with safety we ought to take our 
position near the enemy. Hurry on then, u#y dear Sir, 
with your troops on the wings of siJced. The want of our 
men and stores is now all that retanls our immediate opera- 
tions* Lord Cornwallis is improving every moment to the 
best advantage ; and every day that is given him to make 
his preparations may cost us many lives to encounter them,” 
It was with great Satisfaction AVashingtou learned that 
Admiral de Banas had anticipated his wishes in Sbnding 
transports and prize-vessels up the bay tp assist in bringing 
on the French tjroops. In the moan time he with Count de 
*EoQ||uunbeau was desirous of having an intei'f iev 'with the 
admired onward of his ship, provided he coujd sdnd some 
fast-s^lng cutter to receive tlftm. A small ship, tbo 
Queen Charlotte, was furnished by the admiral for the 
purpose. It had been captured on its voyage from Charles- 
ton to New York, having Lord Eawdon on board, and had 
been oommpdionsly fitted up for liis lordship’s reception. 

'*• * M^moires de layette, t. i, p. 467. • 
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On board of this vesaol Washington and Do Eoohambeail, 
with the Chevalier de ('hastellnx and Generals Knox and 
Dupojfcail, embarked on the 18th, and proceeding down 
James Kiver, came the next morning in sight of the JVench 
fleet riding at anchor in L;v^u Haven Bay, just under' the 
point of Cape Henry. About noon they got alongside of 
the admiral’s ship the Yille de Paris, and were received on 
•aboard with great ceremony and naval and military pal'ade. 
Admiral do Grasse was a tall fine-looking man, plain in his 
4 uldr<-S 8 and prompt in th(5 discharge of business. A plan 
of co-operation was soon airanged to be carried into efiect 
on the arrival of the Anioucan and French armies from the 
north, which were actually on theii’ way down the Chesa- 
peake from the Head of Elk. Business being despatched 
dinner was served, afier which tlioy were conducted 
throughout the ship and received tlie visits of the officers 
of the fleet, almost all of whom came on board. 

About sunset W'ashington and his companions took their 
leave of the admiral and returned on board of their own 
little ship; when the yards of all the ships of the th^et 
wore maimed, and a parting salute was thundered from the 
Ville de Paris, Owing to stems and contraiy winds and 
to other adverse circumstances the party did not reach 
Williamsbufg until the 22nd, when intelligence was re- 
ceived that threatened to disconcert all the plans formed 
in the recent council on board ship. Admiral Digby, it 
appealed, had arrived in New York with six siiips of the 
line and a i-einforcement of troops. This intelligence 
Washington instantly transmitted to the (!)ount de^ Grasse 
by one of tlie Count de Itochambeau's aides-de-camp. De 
Gmsse* in reply expressed great coneem, observing that 
the position of afiairs was changed by the aiTival of Digby. 
** The enemj,’* writes he, “ is now nearlytoCqual to ns in 
strength ana it would be impitident in me to ^2®^c*e mwself 
in a situatron that would prevent my attacking them 
should they attempt tc»^ afford succour.” Ho proposed, 
thertfore, to leave two vessels at the mouth of York Biver, 
and the corvWes and frigates in James Hiver, which, with 
the French troops on shore, would be sufficient ai^stanoo; 
and to put to sea ‘’with the rest, either to intercept tho 
enemy and fight them where there was good sea-fSom, or 
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to blockade them in New York» ebonld they not have 
bailed. 

On reading this letter, Washington dreaded tl|it the 
present plan of co-operation might likewise fall throngh, 
aAd the fruits of all his schemes and combinations be lost 
when within his reach. With the assistance of the fleet 
the reduction of Yorktown was demonktrahly cettain, and 
the surrender of the garrison must go far to terminate the* 
war ; whereas the departure of the ships, by leaving an 
opening for succour to the enemy, might frustrate these 
brilliaii prospects and involve the whole entei7)rise in 
ruin %nd disgrace. Even a momentary absence of the 
French fleet might enable Cornwallis to evacuate York- 
town and effect a retreat, with the loss merely of his bag- 
gage and artillery, and perhaps a few soldiers. These and 
other considerations were urged in a letter to the count, 
rerflonstrating against his putting to sea. Lafayette was 
the bearer of the letter, and seconded it with so many 
particulars respecting the situation of the armies, and 
argued the case so earnestly and eloquently, that the count 
consented to remain. It was, furthermore, determined in 
a council of w'ar of his officers, that a largo part of the fleet 
should anchor in York Kiver; four or five vessels be sta* 
tioned so as to jjass up and down James Kivdt, and a bat- 
tery for cannon and mortars he erected with the aid of the 
allied troops on Point Comfort, 

By the 2r)th the American and French troopg were 
mostly airived and encamped near Williamsburg, and pre- 
paratidus were made for the decisive blow, 

Yorktovm, as has already been noted, is situated^ on the 
south side of York Eiver, immediately opposite Gloucester 
Point Cornwallis had fortified the tovm by seven redoubts 
^ and six batteries on the land side, connected by intrenoh- 
' ments; 1^4 was a line of batteries alongitjie river. 
The town was flanked on each side by deejs ravines and 
creeks emptying into York Eivef ; their heads, in front of 
the town, teing not more than half a mile apart. The 
enemy had availed *theinselves of these natun& defences, in 
the arrangement of extensive outworks, with redoubts 
’strengthened bjr abatSi ; field-works mCmnted with camonj 
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and trees cut down and left with the bramhes pointed 
outward. 

Gloij[Oester Point had likewise been fortified. Its bat- 
teries, with those of Yorktown, commanded the intervening 
river. Ships of war were likewise stationed on it> pro- 
tected by'^he gims of the forts, and the channel was ob- 
structed sunken^vessels. 

The defence of Gloucester Point was confided to Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Dundas, with six or seven hundred men. 
The enemy’s* main army was encamped about Yorktown 
within the range of the outer redoubts and field-works. 

Washington and his staff bivouacked that night the 
gi^und in the open air. He slept under a mulberry tree, 
the root serving for his pillow. On the following morning 
the two anuies drew out on each side of Beaver Dam 
Creek. The Americans, forming the right wing, took 
station on the east side of the ci eck ; the Pronch, foimlng 
the left wing, on tlie west. 

That evening Cornwallis received despatches from Sir 
Henry Clinton informing him of the arrival of Admiral 
Digby, and that a fieet of twenty- thi-ee ships of the line, 
with above five thousand troops would sail to his assistance 
probably on the oth of October. A heavy firing would bo 
made by thebi on arriving at the entrance of the Chesapeake. 
On hearing it, if all went well at Yorktown his lordship 
was to make three separate columns of smoke ; and four, 
should^e still possess the post at Gloucester Point. 

Cornwallis immediately wrote in reply : “ I have ven- 
tured these last two days to look General Washington’s 
whole force in the face in the position on the outside of iay 
works, and have the pleasure to assure your Excellency 
that there is but cm wish throughout the army, which is 
that the enemy would advance. . ♦ . . « I shall retire 
this nig^t« within the works, and have no d(n\|>t, if relief’ 
an'ives in any reasonable time, York and Gloucester will 
be both in the possession of his Majesty’s troops. I believe 
yoUr Excellency must depend more on the sound of our 
ca^on than ^he signal of smefices for information ; however, 

I ninll attempt it on the Gloucester side/’ * 

* OotrespouMico relative to Defence ofyoii;, p. 199,^. 
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That night his lordship aocordiilgly abandoned his out- 
works and drew his troops within the town: a measure 
strongly censured by Tarleton in his Commentaries |is pi*e- 
mature ; as cooping up the troops in narrd^^ quarters, and 
giving up a means of disputing, inch by inch, tfie approaches 
of the besiegers, and thus gaining time to coia^lcle * the 
fortifications of the town. 

The outworks thus abandoned wore seissed upon the next^ 
morning by dotachmonts of Americjin light infantry and 
Fi-ench trooi^s, and serred to cover the troops employed in 
throwing up breastworks. Colonel Alexander Scanmieh 
office^ of the day, while reconnoitrihg tVie ground abandoned 
by tlie qpemy, was set upon by a party of Hessian troopers. 
He attempted to escape, but was wounded, captured, and 
carried off to Yorktown. Washington, to whom he had for- 
merly acted as aide-de-camp, interested himself in his favour, 
and at his request Cornwallis permitted him to be removed 
to Williamsburg, where he died in the course of a few days. 
He was an officer of much merit, and his death was deeply 
regretted by Washington and the army. 

The combined French and American forces were now 
twelve thousand strong, exclusive of the Virginia militia 
which Governor Kelson had brought into tl^e field. An 
instance of patriotic self-devotion on the part of this func- 
tionary is worthy of special record. The treasury of 
Virginia was empty ; the governor, fearful that the militia 
would disband for want of pay, had endeavoured ,to pro- 
cure a loan from a wealthy Individual on the credit of the 
State.* In the precarious situation of affairs the guarantee 
was not deemed sufficient. The governor pledged Jiis own 
property, and obtained the loan at his individual risk. 

On the morning of the 28th of Sepifcmber the combined 
armies marched from Williamsburg toward Yyktown, about 
twelve mj^es distant, and encamped at night within two 
miles of it; driving 4n the pickets and softie patrols of 
cavalry. General de Choisy was sent across York Kiver, 
wi^th Laussun’g legion and (JeneraL Weedoy’s brigade of 
militia, to watohthe enemy dt the side of Gloucester Point. 

By the 1st of Oot<^r the line of ^e besiegers, nearly 
two miles from the works, formed a sWicirole, each end 
resting on the river, , so that the investment by laftd was 
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complete ; while the Cdhnt de Grasne, with the main fleet, 
remained in hynn Haven l^ay, to keep off assistance by sea. 

Abofit this time the Americans threw np two redoubts in 
the night, wbiclit' on being discovered in the moraing, were 
severely cannonaded. Three of the men,were killed and 
several severely wounded. Wiiilo Washington was super- 
intending the works a shot ^truek the ground close by him, 
'throwing up a cloud of dust The Hev. Mr. Evans, chap- 
lain in the army, who was standing by him, was greatly 
agitated. Taking off his hat and showing it covered with 
sand, “ See here, General ! ” exclaimed he. “ Mr. Evans,” 
said Washington with gfavo pleasantry, “ you liad better 
carry that home, and show it to your wife and chilfiren,” ‘ 
The besieged aimy began now to be greatly distressed 
for want of forage, and liad to kill many of their horses, the 
carcasses of which were continually floating down the river, 
, In the evening of the 2nd of October, Tarloton with liis 
legion and the mounted infantry wore passed over the river 
to Gloucester Point, to assist in foraging. At daj^break 
Lieutenant-Colonel Bundas led out part of liis garrison f^o 
forage the neighbouring country. About ton o’clock the 
waggons and bat horses laden with Indian corn were re- 
turning, covered by a party of infantry, with Tarloton and 
his dragoons as a imr-guard. The waggons and infantry 
had nearly reached York Kiver, when word was hi'ought 
that an enemy was advancing in force. The report was 
confirmed by a cloud of dust :^m which emerged Lauzun 
and the French hussars and lancers, 

Tarleton, with part of his legion, advanced to meetthem ; 
the res.+, with Simooe’s dragoons, remained as a rear-guai^ 
in a skiH; of woods. A skirmish ensued, gallantiy.sustained 
on each side, but iloh superiority of Tarleton’s horses gave 
him the adv^tage. General Choisy hastened up with a 
corps of c«fvalry and infantry to support the Knssara. Ih 
the medley 4ght a dragcjpn’s horse,i wounded by a lance, 
plunged and overthrew both Tarleton and hia steed* The 
mr-guard rushed from their covert to rescue i^eir com- 
m^tider^ 5hey came gallopfiig up in >»uch disorder, that 
they 'were roughly jpeeived by Lauz^n’s hussars, who were 
dtawn iip m the jflam. In the mean time Tarleton .sesmm 
• > Thacker’s MiUtaa^Jotimak p. 336, 
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bled out 01 the melee, mounted aniJtlier horse, and ordered 
a retreat to enable his men to recover from their confusion. 
Dismounting forty infantry he placed them in a diicket. 
Their fire checked the hussars in their pursuit The liritish 
dAigoons rallied and were q^ut to charge; when the 
hussars retired behind their infantry ; and a fire opened 
u|>on the British by some militia from behind a fence. 
Tarleton again ordered a retreat to be sounded, and tlx<^ 
conflict came to an end. The loss of tlie British in killed 
and wounded was one officer and eleven men ; that of the 
Fi'ench.two officers and fourteen hnssaUs. This was the last 
affair bf Tarleton and his legion in*the I'evoluiionary war. 

The pext day General Choisy, being reinforced by a 
detachment of marines from the fleet of Do Grasse, cut off 
all communication by land between Gloucester and the 
country. 

At this momentous time, when the first parallel before 
the besieged city >vas about to be opened, Washington'' 
received despatches from his faithful coadjutor General 
Greene, giving him important intelligence of his co-opera- 
tions in the South ; to consider which we will suspend for 
a moiU&iit our narrative of affairs before Yorktown. 


CHAPTEK CLV. 

Greene on the high hills of Santee — The enemy harassed — Greene 
• marches against St unit — Battle near Eutaw Springs. 

PoR-some weeks in the months of July and A ugust, ^enei'a] 
Greene had remained encamped with his u^pin force on the 
high hills of Santee, refreshing and disciplining his men, and 
awaiting the aSfrival of promised reinforcerajjjnts. He was 
constaUtl;S^ooking to Washington as his polar starjby which 
to steer, and feared desimtches Jrora him hafi been inter- 
cepted* I wait with impatience for intelligence,^^ said 
he, by lyhich I mean to govern my own operations, If 
things are :^tt 6 ring in the Nbrth, I will haasard less in the 
butv if otherjdse there, we nmst risk more here.” 
&e^mean tiine Marion with his li§lt troops, aided by 
Colonel Washington with his dragoons, held contifil 
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lower Santeo. L6e w^ delaclied to operate with 
^/Amter's brigade on the Congaree, and Oiloiiel Harden 
/Srith Ijjta mounted militia wa» scouring the country about 
’ the Edisto. The enemy was thus harassed in oveiy quattcr ; 
their convoys and foraging parties waylaid ; and Stuart vs**s 
obliged tq •obtain aU his supplies from below, 

Greene was disappointea as to reinforcements. AH that 
%6 received were twO hundred North Carolina levies and 
five hundred South Carolina militia ; still he prepared for 
a bold effort tb drive the enemy from their remaining posts. 
For that pur|)o*se, on the 22nd of August he broko up his^. 
encampment on the “ Ifenign Hills of Santee,” to ^naroh 
against (-olonel Stuart, The latter still lay encamped about 
sixteen miles distant in a straight line ; but the Congaree 
and Wateroo lay between, bordered by swamps ovei*flowed 
by recent rains : to cross them and roach the hostile camp 
it w'^as necessary to make a circuit of seventy miles. Wliih; 

' Greene was making it, Stuart abandoned his position and 
moved down forty miles to the vicinity of Eutaw Sprinj^s, 
where he was reinforced by a detachment from Cliarleston 
with provisions. 

Greene followed on by easy marches. He had been 
joined by General Pickens with a party of the Ninety-Six 
militia and by the State troops under Lieut.-(.^olonel Hen- 
derson ; and now moved slowly to give time for Marion, 
who was scoui-ing the country about the Edisto, to rejoin 
him. This was done on the 5th of September at Laurens* 
place, within sorenteeii miles of Stuart’s camp. Here hag 
gage, tents, everything that could impede motion, w^ere left 
behind^ and on the afternoon of the 7th the army was 
piished on within seven miles of the Eutaws, where it , 
bivouacked for th^ night, Greene lying on thb ground 
wrapped in l^s cloak with the root of a tree»for a pillow., , 

At four o’clock in the morning his little amy was in 
motion. Hiif whole forccL at that time did not exceed; two 
thousand men ; that of me enemy he was seeking, about 
twenty-three, hundred. The Americans, however^ were 
superior in cavalry. Owing to the difficulty of receiving 
information, and the country beings covered with forests, 
the enemy were nbt aware of Greene’s approach tjicitil ho 
waa dSse upon them. 
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His army advanced in two cohmais, wliicli were to fort, 
the two linos of battle. The first column, commanded 
General Marion, was composed of two battalions of|]SortL 
and two of South Carolina militia. The second column of 
thtee^ brigades ; one of North Carolina, one* of Virginia, 
and one of Maryland Continental troops. Colonel Lee with 
his legion covered the right flank, Colohel Hendferson the 
left. Colonel Washington, witlf his dragoons and the Delar^ 
ware troops, formed the reserve. Each column had two 
field-pieces. * 

Within four miles of Eutaw they met with a British de- 
tachment of one hundred and fifty infantry and fifty cavalry 
under Major Coffin, sent forward to reconnoitre ; it was put 
to liight^after a severe skirmish, in which a number wore 
killed and wounded, and several taken prisoners. Sup- 
posing this to be the van of the enemy, Greene halted his 
columns and formed. The South Carolinians in equal 
divisions ^ formed the right and left of the first line, the 
North Carolinians tlie centre. General Marion commanded 
th8’ right; General Pickens, the left: Colonel Malmedy, 
the centre. Colonel Henderson with the Stale troops co- 
vered the left of the line ; Colonel Lee with his legion, the 
right. ^ ^ 

Of the second line, composed of regulars, the North Caro- 
linians under General Suiimer were on the right; the 
Marylanders, under Colonel Williams, on the left; the 
Virginians, under Colonel Campbell, in the centre. 

Colonel Washington with Ins cavalry followed in the rear 
as a corps de reserve. ^ 

Two three-pounders moved on the road in the ce^itre of 
the first line. Two six-poundei-s in a likej[)OBition in the 
second line. ♦ 

In this order the troops moved forward, keeping their 
Mines as wjjil as they could througli open woods,- lyhich co- 
vered the country on each side of the road. • 

Within a mile of the camp tli^y encountered a body of 
infantry t^wh forward by Colonel Stuart, to check their 
advance while he Imd time to form his troops in order of 
battle. These were drawn up in line in a wood two hun- 
dred yards west of jSutaw Springs* Hie right rested on 
l^iaw Creek (or brook), and was covered by a batttf iot of 
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g,^> renadiers and infantr?^ under Major MajoribankR, partJ;y 
cf^jpncoaled amonff thickets on the margin of the stream* 
IJr’Ahe l|>ft of the lino extended across the Charleston road, 
with a reserve cor^Ds in a commanding situation covering 
. the road. About fifty yards in the rear of the British lino 
was a cleared field, in which was their encampment, with 
the tents '*all standing. Adjoining it was a biick house witli 
^-a palisadoed garden, whicu Colonel Stuart intended as a 
protection, if too much pressed by cavalry. 

The advanced party of infantry, which had retired firing 
before the Americans, fonned on the flanks of Colonel 
Stuart's line. The Carolinian militia had pressed after 
them. About nine o'clock the *U3tion was commenced by 
the left of the American line, and soon became" general. 
The militia fought for a time with the spirit and firmness 
of regulai's. Their two field-pieces were dismounted ; so 
was one of the enemy’s ; and there was great carnag*?^ on 
both sides. The militia fought until they had expended 
seventeen rounds, when they gave way, covered by Lee 
and Henderson, who fought bravely on the flanks of ithc 
line. 

Sumner, witb the regulars who fonned the second line, 
advanced in fine stylo to take the place of the fij’st. The 
enemy likewise brought their reserve into actioilt; the con- 
flict continued to bo bloody and severe. Colonel Hender- 
son, who commanded the State troops in the second line, 
was severely wounded ; this caused some confusion. 
Sumner's brigade, formed partly of recruits, gave way under 
the superior fire of the enemy. The British rushed forward 
to seexye their fancied victoiy. Grebne, seeing their line 
disordered, instantly ordered Williams with his Marylanders 
tc ‘‘ sweep the tiel4,with the bayonet.” Williams w^ se- 
conded by Colonel Campbell with the VjrginiariS^ The 
order gallantly obeyed. Tliey delivered a deadly volley 
at forty yard^i' distance, and then advanced at i^brisk latev 
with loud shouts and tx^ilod arms, prepared to make the 
deadly thmst The British recoiled. While the Mory- 
landeis and Virginians attacked them in front, Lee with ms 
le^on turned their left flank and charged them in rear* 
Colonel Hampton> with the State Cavalry made a great 
nuitnb^ of prisoners and Colonel Wsahingtoni coining 
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with his reserve of horse and foot, completed their defeat. 
They were driven back "through their camp ; many were 
captured ; many fled along the Charleston road, and^thers 
threw themselves into the brick house. 

Major Majoribanks and his troops could stili enfilade tlie 
left flank of the Americans from their covert ^ong the 
thickets on the border of the stream.* Greeiu/ ordered 
Colonel Washington with his > dragoons and Kirkwood’s • 
Delawai-e infantiy to dislodge them, and Colonel Wade 
Ilamptoii to assist with the State troops. (i>lonel Wash- 
ington, without waiting for the infantry, dashed forward 
with Ijiid dragoons. It was a rash move. The thickets 
were impervious to cavalry. The dragoons separated into 
small sc^ads, and endeavoured to force their way in. 
Horses and riders were shot down or bayoneted ; most of 
the officers weie eilher killed or wounded. Colonel Wash- 
iugtpn had his horse shot under him ; be himself was 
bayoneted, and would have been slain hiid not a British 
officer interposed, who look him prisoner. 

By the time Hampton and Kirkwood came up the 
cavalry were routed ; the ground was strewed with the 
dead and the wounded ; horses were plunging and strug- 
gling in the agonies of death ; others galloping about 
without their riders. While Hamilton rallied ihe scattered 
cavalry, Kirkwood with his DclawareKS charged wit!) bayo- 
net upon the enemy in the thickets. Majoribanks fell 
oack with his troops, and made a stand in the palisadoed 
garden of the brick house. 

Victcyy now seemed certain on the side of the Ameri 
cans, lliey had drhbn the British from the field, and 
had taken possession of their camp; unfortunatefy the 
soldiers, thinking the day their own, felj to ^^lundering tlio 
tents, devouring the food, and carousing on the liquors 
found there. Many of them became intoxioJfted and un- 
manageable; the officers interfered in vain ; #11 was riot 
and disorder* ^ 

The enemy in the mean time recovered from their con- 
fusion, and opened a^fire from every window df the house 
and from the palisadoed garden. There was a scattering 
fire also from the woodfe and thickets oi?4he right and left. 
Four cannon, one of which had been captured from the 

4b# 
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enemy, weie now advanced by the Americans to batter the 
house. The fire from the windows was so severe that most 
of thi> oflScers and men who served the cannon were either 
killed or wounded. Greene ordered the survivors to retire ; 
they did so, Cleaving the cannon behind. 

Colonel Stuai-t was by this time rallying his left wing 
and advahcing to b*‘upport the right ; when Greene, finding 
-!*his ammunition nearly exhausted, determined to give up 
the attempt to dislodge the enemy from their places of 
refuge, sinews he could not do it without severe loss; 
whereas the enemy could maintain their posts but a few 
hours, and he should ha/vo a better opportunity of attacking 
them on their retreat. 

lie remained on the ground long enough to cCdlect his 
wounded, excepting those who were too much under the 
fire of the house, and then, leaving Colonel Hampton with 
a strong picket on the field, ho rotumed to tlie position 
seven miles off, wdiicli ho had left in the morning; not 
finding water anywhere nearer. 

The enemy decamped in the night, after destroying a 
large quantity of provisions, staving many barrels of rum, 
and breaking upwards of a thousand stand of aims which 
they threw into the springs of the Eutaw ; they left be- 
hind also stiventy of their wounded, who might liave im- 
peded the celerity of their retreat. Their loss in killed, 
wounded, and captured in this action was six hundred and 
thirty-three, of whom five hundred wore prisoners in the 
hands of the Americ,ans ; the loss sustained by the latter in 
killed, wounded, and mivssing, was five hundred and thirty- 
five. One of the slain most deploA*d was Colonel Camp- 
bell, who had so biuvely led on the A^irginians. He fell in 
the akock of the clfarge with the bayonet. It was a glo- 
rious close of a gallant career. In his dying moments ho 
was told of '‘the defeat of the enemy, and is said to have 
uttered &e celebrated ejaculation of General “ I die 

oemtented." ^ 

In the morning General Greene> who knew not that the 
enemy had decamped, detached Lee and Marion to tsMjour 
the country between Eutaw Spring and Charleston, to in- 
tercept any reinMcemcnts which. might bo coming to 
Colo^ Stuart, and to retard the march of the latter should . 
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he be retreating. Stuart, 4iow6ver,1iad met with reinforce- 
ments about fourteen miles from Eutaw, but continued 
his retreat to Monk’s Comer within twenty-five n^les of 
Charleston. 

IGrreene, when informed of the retreat, had followed with 
his main force almost to Monk’s Corner ; ^finding tlje number 
and position of the enemy too ^strong to be attacked with 
prudence, he fell back to Eutaw, whore ho remained a day * 
or two to rest his troops, ai\d then returned by easy marches 
to his old position near the heights of Santee. * 

Thonoe, as usual, he despatched an account of affairs to 
Washihgton. ** Since I wrote to you before we have had a 
most bloydy battle. It w^as by far the most obstinate fight 
I ever saw. Victory was ours ; and had it not been for one 
of those little incidents wdiich frequently happen in the 
progress of war, we should have taken the whole Britisli 

ani^ 1 am trying to collect a body of mililiato 

oppose Lord Cornwallis should he attempt to escape 
through North Carolina to Charleston. Charleston itself 
mfiy be reduced if you will bend your forces this way, and 
it will give me great pleasure to join your Excellency in 
tlie attempt; for I shcdl bo equally happy, whether as*a 
principal or subordinate, so that the public good is pro- 
moted.” 

Such was the purport of the intelligence received from 
Greene, Washington considered the affair at Eutaw Springs 
a victor^’-, and sent Greene his congratulations. “ Fortune,’ 
writes be, “ must have been coy indeed had she not yielded 
at last fo so persevering a pursiier as you have been. 

“ 1 can say with sincerity tliat 1 feel with the hi ghost 
degree of pleasure tljo good effects which you- mention as 
resulting from the perfect good understanding betweefi you, 
.the' marquis, ahd myself. I hope it wiD n^er bo inter- 
impted ; aud 1 am sure it never can be while are all 
influenced by the same pure m<^ivo, that off love to our 
cquntw and interest in the cause in which we are em- 
barked.” , • 

We will notv resume our narrative of the siege of York^ 

town. 


4 B 2 
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CHAPTER CLVI. 

Siege ftpd surrender of Yorktown. 

GkiJerat.. Lincoln .>iad tho hononr, on the night of the 6th 
of October, of opening tho first parallel before Yorktown. 

was within six hundred yards of the enemy, neaily two 
miles in extent, and. the foundations w^ere laid for two re* 
doubts. He had xmdor him a largo detachment of French 
and American troops, and the work w^as conducted with 
such silence and secrecy, in a night of extreme darkness, 
that the enemy were not uware of it until daylight. A 
severe cannonade was then opened from the foiiifications ; 
but the men were under cover and continued working, the 
greatest emulation and goodwill prevailing between the 
officers and soldiers of the allied annies thus engaged. ^ 

By the afternoon of the 9th tho parallel was completed, 
and two or three batteries were ready to fire upon the to’>yn. 

General Washington put the match to the first gun,” says 
aiJL observer who was present; “a furious discharge of 
cinnon and mortars immediately followed, and Earl Corn- 
wallis receired his first salutation.”* 

Governor Kelson, who had so nobly pledged his own 
property to raise funds for the public seiwice, gave another 
proof of his self-sacrificing patriotism on this occasion. 
Ho was asked which part of the town could bo most effec- 
tively cannonaded. He pointed to a large handsome house 
on a rising ground as the probabls head-quarters of tho 
enemy. It proved to be his own.* 

The governor had an undo in the town, veiy old, fmd 
afflicted with the/^out. Ue had been for thirty years 
secretary under the royal colonial government, and w^as 
still cfdled Mr. Secretary Nelson. He had takin no part 
in the Kevofiition, unfitted perhaps for tho struggle by hii 
advanced age and his infirmities, and had remained in 
Yorktown w*hen taken possession of by the English, not 
having any personal enmity to apprehend from them. He 
had two sons in \^<‘.shington's army*, who now were in the 
(t* Teacher's Military Journal. 

* Given on the authority of Lafayette, Sparks, viii. 201* 
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utmost alarm for bis safety. At Ibeir request Washington 
sent in a flag, desiring that their father might be permitted 
to leave the place. “Iwas a witness,” writes ih^ Count 
de Chastellux in his Memoirs, “ of the cruel anxiety of one 
of those young men, as he kept his eyes fiked upon the 
gate of the town by which the flag would come out. It 
seemed as if he were awaiting his o'^tn sentence in the 
reply that was to be received/ Lord Cornwallis had not . 
the inhumanity to refuse so just a request/' 

The appearance of the venerable secretary, his . stately 
person,. noble countenance, and gray hairs commaiided ro 
si^ect^and veneration. “I can nefrer recall without emo- 
tion,” writes the susceptible count, “ his arrival at the 
head-quarters of General Washington. He was seated, liis 
attack of the gout still continuing, and while we stood 
around him he related with a serene visage what had been 
thtf effect of our batteries.” * 

His house had received some of the first shots ; one of 
his negroes had been killed, and the head-quartern of Lord 
Cdmwallis had been so battered that he had been driven 
out of them. 

The cannonade was kept up almost incessantly for three 
or four days from the batteries above mentioned, iuid 
from three others managed by the French. “I3eing in the 
trenches eveiy other night and day,” writes an observer 
already quoted,* “ I have a fine opportunity of witnessing 
the sublime and stupendous scene which is continually 
ejfhibiting. The bomb-shells from the besiegers and the 
besieged are xnoessanjfcly crossing each other’s path in the 
air. They are clearly visible in the form of a black ball in 
the day, but in the night they appear like a fiery meteor 
with a blassing tail, "most beautifully ixrilTiant, ascending 
^ majestically from the mortar to a certain altitude, and 
* gradnallyjieecending to the spot where they* are destined 
to execute their work of destruction. When*a shell falls 
it whirls round, burrows and Excavates the earth to a 
considerable extent, and, bursting, makes dreadful havoc 
around.” *‘Some of our shells, over-reachiiJg the town, 
axe seen to fall infe the river, and, bursting, throAv up 
columns of water like^the spouting moitstera of the deep.” 

* Chastellux, vol. ii. pp. I0-2S. ® Thacher. ^ 
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Tho half-finished works of the enemy stiflTered severely, 
Iho guns were dismounted or silenced, and raahy men 
killed.^ The red*hot shot from the French batteries north- 
west of the town reached the English shipping* The 
(vharon, a forty-four gun ship, and throe largo transports, 
were set on fire by thorn. The flajucs ran up the rigging 
to tho tops of the masts. The conflagration, seen in the 
tiHlarkness of the night, with tho accompanying flash and 
thundering of cannon, and soaring and biirstihg of shells, 
and the tremendous explosions of the ships, all presented 
a seem of mingled magnificence and horror. 

On tho nigTkt of the 11th the seexmd pandlel was opened 
by the Baron Steuben s division within throe hundred yards 
of the works. The British now made imw embrasures, 
and for two or throe days kept up a galling fire upon those 
at work. Tho latter were still more annoyed by the 
flanking fire of two redoubts, three hundred yards in fiOBt 

the British works. As they enfiladed the intrenohmonts, 
and were supposed also to command tho comnmnicatiou 
between Yorktown and Gloucester, it was resolved to stonn 
them both, on the night of the 14th ; the one nearest tho 
river by a detachment of Americans commanded by La- 
. fayotte; the other by a French detachment led by tho 
Baron de Viomenil. Tho grenadiers of the logiment of 
Gatinais were to be at the head of tho French detachment. 
This regiment had been formed out of that of Auvergne, 
of which Pe Eochambeau liad been colonel, and which by 
its brave and honourable conduct had won the appellation 
of the regiment Auvergne sans tache (Auvergne without a 
stain). When De Eochambeau assigned the Gatinais grena- 
diers their post in the attack, he addressed to them a few 
soldier-like words. ^ ‘*My lads, I have need of ytjji this 
niglit, and hope you Will not forget that vf^ have seawed 
together that brave regiment of Auvergne "tache,” 
They instantly replied tpat if he would promise to get 
their old name restored to them they would saerifice them^ 
selves to the last man- 'Ilie promise was given, 

'"In the arrangements for the American assault, Lafayette 
had given the honour of leading th^ advance tp his owir 
aide-de-camp, Lieutemmt-Colonel Gwnat !rh5s instantly 
touchPxl the military pride of Hamilton, who exclaimed 
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a<jaiiist it as an unjust preference, it* being his tour of duty. 
Ine marquis excused himself by alleging that the arrange- 
ment had been sanctioned by the comman(lcr-iri-chi<|f, and 
could not be changed by him. Ifaiuilton fortlnvith made 
a spirited appeal by letter to Washington. Tho latter, who 
was ignorant of the circumstances of the case, for the 
marquis, and, finding that it really w^ Hamilton’s tour 
of duty, directed that he should^be reinstated in it, which 
was done.^ It was therefore arranged that (’olonel Gimat’s 
battalion, should lead the van and bo followed by that of 
Hamiltop, and that the latter should command the w'holo 
advanoed corps.® * 

About eight o’clock in the evening rockets were sent up 
as signals for the simultaneous attacks. Hamilton to Ins 
great joy led the advance of the Amciicans. The men, 
without waiting for the sappers to demolish the abatis in 
regiflar style, pushed them aside or pulled them down with 
their hands, and scrambled over, like rough bush-fighters. 
Hamilton was the first to mount the parapet, placing one 
foot on the shoulder of a soldier, who knelt on one knee 
for tlie purj'»osc.** The men mounted after him. Kot a 
musket was fired. The mloubt was carried at the point 
of the bayonet. The loss of the Americans was yne s<jrgeant 
and eight privates killed, seven officers and tw'cnty-five 
non-commissioned officers and privates wounded. The loss 
of the enemy was eight killed and seventeen taken prisoners. 
Among the latter was Major Campbell, who had com- 
manded the redoubt. A Now Hampshire captain of aitil- 
lery wtfuld have takei^ his life in revenge of the death of 
his ^vourite Colonel Scammel, but Colonel Hamilton pre- 
vented him. Not a man was killed afte^ he ceased to 
resist.*^ 

"W' # 

• ’ 1.66*6 Mmoira of the War, ii. 342. 

* Lafay6tf#to Washington. Correspondence of the in. 426. 

® Leake’s Life of John Lamb, p. 259. # 

♦ Thaoher, p. 341. 

K.B, Gordon, in his history of the war, asserts that l^fayette, with 
the consent of Washingtoji, ordered that, in capturing the redoubt, no 
quarter should be ^own, in retalistion of a massaere perpetrated at 
Fort Griswold. It needless to contradict a 4sitement so opposed to 
the characters of both^ It has been denied *by b«^h I^afayot^ and 
Hnmilton. Not one of the enemy was killed unless in action. 
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The French stormed *the other redoubt, which was more 
strongly garrisoiKKi, with equal gallantry, but less preoipi- 
tation^ They proceeded according to ilile. The soldiers 
paused while the sappers removed the alxUi^ diiring which 
time they were exposed to a destructive fii-e, and lost more 
, meil thaijL did the Americans in their headlong attack* As 
the Baron do Vionienil, wlio led the party, was thus wait- 
*^ing, Major Barbour, Lafayette*^ aide-de-camp, came through 
the tremendous fire of the enemy, with a mes^^e from the 
marquis, letting him know that he was in his redoubt and 
wisheti to know whore the baron was. “ Tell the marquis,’* 
replied the latter, “ ihS,t 1 am not in mine, but wiK be in 
it in five minutes.” 

The abatis being removed, the troops nislicd to the 
assault. The Chevalier do Lameth, Lafayette’s adjutanfr 
general, was the first to mount the para]>et of the redoubt, 
and received a volley at arms* length from the Hessians 
wlio manned it. Shot through both knees he fell back into 
the ditch, and was conveyed away under care of his friend 
the Count do Dumas. The Count de Deuxponts, loading 
on the royal grenadiers of the same name, was likewise 
wounded. 

The gron[^dicrs of the Gatinais regiment remembered the 
promise of Do Tiochambeau, and fought with true Gallic 
fire. One-third of them wore slain, and among them 
Captain de Sireuil, a valiant officer of chasseurs ; but the 
regiment by its bravery on this occasion regained from the 
king its proud name of the Rof/al Auim\gm. 

Washington was an intensely excised spectator df these 
assaults, on the result of which so much depended. He 
had dismounte(]l, given his horse to a servant, and taken 
his stand in the g‘iund batteiy with Generals Kn^x and 
Lincoln and|ithoir staffs. The risk he rair a chance shot, 
while watching the attack through an embratf^ire, made 
those about* him uneasy, One of his aides-de-camp ven- 
tured to observe that the situation was very much exposed. 
** If you thi^jk so,” replied ho gravely, “you are at liberty 
to step back^” 

Shortly afterwa^s a musk^t-ball .struck the cannon in 
the embrasure, ^rollM along itj and fell at liis feet. General 
JBiox^grasped his arm. “ My dear general,” exclaimed ho, 
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“ we can’t spare yon yet.” “ It is a spent ball,” replied 
Washington quietly ; “ no harm is done.” 

When all was o"^er and the redoubts were taken, hj drew 
a long breath, and turning to Knox observed, “ The wort 
is *done, md well done ! ” Then called to *his servant, 
“ William, bring me my horse.” 

In bis despatches he declared that* in these^ assaults 
nothing could exceed the firmness and bravery of the 
troops. Lafiiyetto also testified to the conduct of Colonel 
Hamilton, “ whose well-known talents and gallantry,” 
Writes he, “ were on this occasion most conspicuous and 
aervic^ble.” ‘ • 

The rc^doubts thus taken were included the same- night 
in the second parallel, and howitzers were mounted upon 
them the following day. The capture of them reduced 
Lord Cornwallis almost to despair. Writing that same day 
to Sir Henry Clinton, he observes, “ My situation now 
becomes very critical ; wo dare not show a gun to their old 
batteries, and I expect that their new ones will open to- 
morrow morning. . , . The safety of the place is, 

therefore, so preemrions, that I cannot recommend that the 
fleet and army should run great risk in endeavouring to 
save us,” — a generous abnegation of self on the part of the 
beleaguered commander. Had the fleet and army sailed, 
as he had been given to expect, about tho 6th of October, 
they might have arrived in time to save his lordship ; hut 
at the date of the above letter they were still lingering in 
port. Delay of naval succour was fatal to British opera- 
tions in this war. , ;f(< 

Tho second parallel was now nearly ready to^ open. 
Cornwallis dreaded the effect of its batterigs on his 'almost 
dismai^tled works. To retard the danger as much as pos- 
.sible, he orderelfil an attack on two of tlie hattejjies that wore 
in the gre^iU^t state of forwardness, their guns to spiked. 
It was made a little before daybreak of the l^th by about 
three hundred and fifty men, under the direction of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Abercrombie. He dimded his forces; a 
detachment of guards and a company of grenamers attacked 
one battery, and a ooqpa of light infantry the other. 

The redoubts which covert the batfSsries were forced in 
* Lafayette to Washington. Cor. of the liev. 426, 
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galUnt style, and seveinl pieces of artillery hastily spiked. 
By this time the supporting troops from the trenches came 
up, aT\i the enemy were obliged to retreat, leaving behind 
them seven or eight dead and six prisoners. The French, 
whp had guard of this part of the trenches, had four officers 
and twelve privates killed or wounded, and the Americans 
lost one sergeant The mischief had been done too hastily. 
• The^ spikes were easily extracted, and before evening 
the batteries and the parallel wore nearly complete. 

At this time the gamson could not show a gun 6n the 
side ol the works exposed to attack, and the shells were 
nearly expended ; the place was no longer tenable. ‘Kather 
tbin surrender, Cornwallis determined to attempt an escape. 
TIis plan was to leave his sick and wounded and his baggage 
behind, cross over in the night to Gloucester Point, attack 
Choisy’s camp before daybreak, mount his inffintry on the 
cai)tured cavalry horses, and on such other as could be 
collected on the road, push for the upper couutiy by rapid 
marches until opposite the fords of the great rivers, tlien 
turn suddenly northward, force his way through Marylabiid, 
Pennsylvania, and the Jerseys, and join Sir Henry Clinton 
in New York. 

It was a yvild and daring scheme, but his situation was 
desperate, aiid the idea of surrender intolerable. 

In pursuance of this design sixteen largo boats were 
secretly prepared ; a detachment was appointed to remain 
and capitulate for the town’s people, the sick, and the 
wounded ; a lai^e part of the troops were transported to 
the Criouoestor side c^he river be4>re midnight, tlnd the 
second division had actually embarked, when a violent 
storm of wind ^nd rain scattered the boats and drove them 
a considerable dishmce do'vsm the river. They were epU 
lected with difficulty. It was now too lafte to effect the,, 
passage ttOf the second division before daybre^jci and an 
effort was H>ade to get bg^k the division which had already 
crossed. It was not done until the morning was far 
advanced, o^d the trooi>8 in recrossing were exposed to the 
fire of the American batteries. 

The hopes of Lo^ Corawajlis weijp now at on end. His 
W^ks were tumbKing in im&s about him, under an in* 
ewsaftt oannonade ; his gartison was reduced in number V 
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sickness and death, and exhausted 1:)y constant watching 
and severe duty. Unwilling' to expose the residue of the 
brave troops which had stood by him so faithfully if the 
dangers and horrors of an assault, which could net fail to 
be i5?Uecessful, he ordered a parley to be beaten alKjut ten 
o’clock on the morning of the 17th, and despatched a flag 
with a letter to Washington proposing a* cessation* of hos- 
tilities for twenty-four hours, ana that two officers might 
be apj)ointed by each side to meet and settle terms for the 
Vsun’endfer of the posts of York and Gloucester. • 

/ Washington felt unwilling to grant such delay, when 
reinforcements might be on tho waiy for Cornwallis from 
^New York. In reply, therefore, ho requested that, 'pre- 
viox,a to tfic meeting of commissioners, his lordship’s pro- 
posals might be sent in writing to the American lines, for 
which purpose a suspension of hostilities during two hours 
from •the delivery of the letter would l>e granted. I'his 
was complied with, hut, as the proposals ottered by Corn- 
wallis were not all admissible, \\ashington drew up a 
schefliiie of such terms as he would grant, arrd transmitted 
it to his lordship. 

The atmistico was proloBged. Commissioners met — tlie 
Viscount do Noailles and Lieutenant-Colonel Laurens on 
the part the allies ; (jolonel Dundas and Major Koss on 
the part of the British. After much discussion, a rough 
draught Was made of the terms of capitulation to be sub- 
mitted to tho l^ritish general. These Washington catfsed 
to be promptly transcribed and sent to Lqid Cornwallis 
early in "tho morning of the 19th, with a note expressing 
his expectation that they would be signed by eleven o’clock, 
and that the garrison would be ready to march out by tivo 
o’clock in the afternoon. Lonl Comwalbs was lain to 
comply, and, accordingly, on the same day, ^e posts* of 
Torktown Gloucester wore surrendered to general 
Washington as commander-in-chiel^of the combwied army ; 
and the ships of war, transports, and other vessels to the 
Count de Grasse, iwi. commander of the French ^eet. Tho 
glirrison of Yorktown and Gloucester, including the officers 
of the navy and seamen of cyery denomination, were to 
surrender as prisoners of war1:c the coJftbined amy; the 
land force to remain prisoners to the United Statesf the 
seamen to the King of France • 
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The garrison was to "be allowed the same honours granted 
to the garrison of Charleston when it surrendered to Sir 
Henx^- Clinton. The officers weVe to retain their side arms ; 
l^th officers, and soldiers their private property ; and no part 
of their baggage or j»aj»ers was t6 be subject to search or 
inspection. The aoldiers were to be kept in Virginia, 
Maryland, or Pennsylvania, as much by regiments as pos- 
sible, and supplied with i:he same rations of provisions as 
the American soldiers. The officers were to bo permitted, 
to pi )ceed, Upon parole, to Europe or to any maritilbe pQrt 'f 
on the continent of Amen’ca in possession of British troops. ' 
♦ I'lve Bonetta sIoop-of-\^ar was to bo at the disposal of Lord 
Cornwallis, to convey an aide-de-camp with despatches to' 
Sir Henry Clinton, with such soldiers as he m*ight think 
proper to send to ^Tew York, and was to sail witaout 
examination. (We will hero observe that in this vessel, 
thus protected from scrutiny, a mimber of royalists, vdiose 
conduct had rendered them pticuliarly odious to their coun- 
trymen, privately took their departure.) 

It was arranged in the allied camp that G-eneral Lincoln 
should receive the submission of the royal army, precisely 
in the manner in which the stft)mission of his o’TO army 
had been received on tho surrender of Charleston. An 
eye-witness has given ns a graphic description of the cere- 
mony. 

“ At about 12 o’clock tho combined army was drawn up 
in two lines more than a mile in length, tho Americans on 
the right side*of the road, the French on the left. Wa.sh- 
ington, mounted on a noble steed, and attended by-his staff, 
was ^ front of tho former ; the Count de Rochambeau and 
his suite, of ^he latter. The French troops, in complete 
uniform, and well* equipped, made a brilliant appearance. 


• ^ KOTB. 

The number of prisoners ^ede by the above capitulation amounted 
to 7073^ of whom 5d50 were rank and file; six cotnuiis^iouOd and twenty- 
eight non-commissioned officers and privatea^had previously been cap- 
tured in the two redoubts, or in the sortie of the garrison. The loss 
etistained by the garrison during the sie^e in killed, wounded, and 
jmissing^ amounted t^552. That of the Combined army in killed was 
aboii4 300. The combined army to which Cornwallis surrendered Wm 
estimated at 10,000, of whom 7000 were French, 5500 continentals, and 
3300 ftniitia.— 'iTo/flWS* AnneUs, vol.<ii. p. 333. » 
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and bad marched to the grannd with ^a hand of imieie play- 
ing, wliicU was a novelty in the American service. I’he 
American troops, but part in uniform, and ail in gan|ients 
much the worse for wear, yet had a spirited soldier-like 
air,Vmd were not the worse in the eyes of their country- 
men for bearing the marks of hard service and great priva- 
tions. The concourse of spectatons from the countrjf seemed 
eciual in number to the military, 5'^^ silence and order pre- 
vailed. 

“ About two o’clock the garrison sallied fortbj and passed 
through jtvith shouldered arms, slow and solemn step, 
colours prised, and drums beating a Wh itish march. They 
were all well clad, having been furnished with new suits 
prior to ftie capitulation. They were led by General 
O’Hara on horseback, who, riding up to General Washing- 
ton, took off his hat and apologized for the non-appearance 
of Lord Coinwallis, on account of indisposition. Washing- 
ton received him with dignified courtesy, but pointed to 
Major-General Jjincoln as the officer who was to receive 
the kubmissiun of the garrison. By him they were con- 
ducted into a field where they wer,o to gi'ound their arms. 
In passing through the line^formed by the allied army, their 
march was careless and irregular and their aspect sullen, 
the order to ‘ ground aims ’ was given by their platoon 
officers with a tone of deep chagrin, and many of the 
soldiers threw down their muskets with a violence sufficient 
to break them. This iiTCgularity was checked by General 
Lincoln ; yet it was excusable in brave men in their un- 
fortunate predicament,^ This ceremony over, they were 
Conducted back to Yorktown, to remain under guard^until 
removed to their places of destination.” ‘ ^ 

On the following morning Washingtons in ^neral orders 
congratulated the allied armies on the recent victo^ry, aw«ft*d- 
mg high prmse to the officers and troops, both Tre^jeh and 
American, tot their conduct during the siege, a«d specify- 
ing by name several* of the generals and other officers who 
had especially distinguished themselves. All those of his 
army who were linaer arrest were pardoned* and set at 
liberty, ‘^Divine service,” it was added, **£8 to be per- 
Ibimea to-morrow in {he several brigaSEtes and divisions, 

• Thaoher, p, 346, 
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commander-iii-clfief earnestly recommends that the 
^^•oops not on duty should universally attend, with that 
?jerio|»sness of deportment and gratitude of heart which the 
^''^cognition^of such reiterated and astonishing interpositions 
Providence demands of us.” • 

‘Comwallis felt deeply the humiliation of this close to all 
wide and wifd campaigning, and was made the incjre 
^^insitive on the subject by circumstances of which he soon 
jeamo apprised. On the yorj^ day that he bad been corn- 
felled to lay down his arms before Yorktown, the lingering 
Armament intended for his relief sailed from h^ew Yolk. 
Wt consisted of twent;;f-five ships of the lino, two lifty-guii 
/ships, and eight frigates; %vith Sir Henry Clinton and 
* seven thousand of his best troops. Sir Henry Arrived oif 
the Capes of Yii’ginia on the 24ih, and gathered informa* 
tion which led him to apprehend that Lord (bm wall is liad 
capitulated. He hovered off the mouth of the Chesapeake 
until the 29th, when, having fully ascertained that ho had 
come too late, ho turned his tardy prows towaid New 
York, 

Cornwallis, in a letter written substjquently, readers the 
following testimony to the conduct of his captors. “ The 
treatment,^ in general, that we have received from the 
enemy since our surrender has been perfectly good and 
proper; but the kii^dnoss and attention that hfis been 
shown to us by the French officers in particular, their deli- 
cate sensibility of our situation, their generous and pressing 
offer of money, both public and private, to any amount, 
has really gone beyond what T ca^. possibly desewho, and 
will, J hope, make an impression in the breast of every 
officer, whenever the fortune of war should put any of 
them into ou/power/' 

in the mean time the rejoicings which «.Washingtoii had 
oommepced with appropriate solemnities in the victoriouiSt 
camp, had f spread throi^hout the Union. “ UomwalUs is 
taken!” was the universal acclaim. was considered a 
death-hlow^to the war, * , 

CongresfT gave way to transports of joy. Thatiks 
yoted to the^, commander-in-chief, to the Counts De Booham- 
heau and De/Qxtf^e, to the offio^hs of the allied 
generally, and to the corps of artillery and engineers espe* 
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cially. Two stands of colours, tropl\ie^ of tlie capitnlatiou 
were voted to Washington, two pieces of field ordnance * 
De Roohambeau and I)o Grasse; and it was decreed t}iat\ 
marble column, commemorative of the alliance betvree^ 
J'rance and the United States, and of the victory achiev^ 
by their associated aims, should be erected in Yoiktow^ 
Finally, Congress issued a proclamatioir apiiointing a cl ^ 
for general thanksgiving and pi'ayer, in acknowledgment , 
this signal interposition of Divine Providence, 

Far different was the feeling of the r>ritish minist,, 
when news of the event reached the other side of Ui 
Atlantip.' Lord George Germain was the first to announct 
it to Lord North at his office in Dowiiing-street. ‘‘ And 
how did 4ie take it?” was the inquiry. “ As he would 
have taken a ball in the breast,” replied Lord George, “ for 
he opened his arms, exclaiming wildly as he paced up and 
down the apartment, ‘ Oh God ! it is all over ! ’ ” ‘ 


CHAPTPIR CLVIl. 

Diesolution of the combined ai-mies — Wasliington at Eltham — Death 
of John Park© Cnstis — Washington at Mount Vertfon — Corres- 
pondence about the next campaign — I^afayette sails for France — 
Washington itimulates Congress to viilitary propai-ations — Project 
to surprise and carry off Prince William Henry from New York—* 
The case of Captain AsgilL 

WASiim^TOi^ would have followed up the reduction of York- 
town by a combined •operation against Cliarleston, and 
addressed a letter to the Count de Grasse on the subject ; 
but the count alleged in reply that the gniers of his court, 
ulterior projects^ and his engagements with the Spaniayds, 
rendered it impossible to remain the necessary^fcime for the 
operation. ^ • 

The prosecution of the Southern war, therefore, upon 
the broad scale which Washington had contemplated had 
to be relinquished /or, without shipping and a convoy, 
the troops and eve^t}»ing necessary for a siege would have 
to be tr. ns|>orted by find with immen^ touble, expense 
* Wraxalfs Historical Memoir?, vol. ii. p. 99. j 
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y delay ; wlile the onemy, bj* means of tbeir fleets, could 
/<^§inforc 0 or withdraw the garrison at pleasure. 

these circumstances Washington had to content 
sy^ . lor the present with detaching two thousand Penn- 
g^'^vani, Maryland, and Virginia Continental troops, under 
Mineral St. Clair, for the support of General Greene, trust- 
in' # that®with this’ aid he would be able to command the 
t^i^wrior of South Carolin&, and confine the enemy to the 
of Charleston. 

dissolution of the combined forces now took place. 
J£”?^he Man^uis St. Simon embarked his troops on the last of 
jrjpotober, and the Count do Grasse made sail on the 4th of 
^^fiSTovembcr, taking with him two beautiful horses which 
^ Washington had presented to him in token t)f cordial 
Jl regard. 

7 Lafayette, seeing there was no probability of furlher 
* active service in tlio present year, resolved to return to 
Prance on a visit to his family, and, with Washington’s 
approbation, set out for Philadelphia to obtain leave of 
absence from Congress, • 

The British prisoners ^vere marched to Winchester in 
Viiginia and Frederickstown in Maiyland, and Lord Corn- 
wallis and his principal officers sailed for New York on 
parole. ^ 

llie main part of the American army embarked for the 
Head of Elk, and returned northward pnder the command 
of General Lincoln, to be cantoned for the winter in the 
Jerseys and on the Hudson, so as to be ready for operations 
against Kew York or elsewhere in the next year’s cam- 

■Xs French army wore to remain for the winter in Vir- 
ginia, and the* Count do Kochambeau established his head- 
queers at Williamsburg. « 

Having attended in person to the distribi^tion of ord^ 
nance and»stores, the departure of prisoners, and the 
embarkation of the troot>s under Liuooln, Washin^n left 
Yorktown on the 5th of November, and arrived me. same 
day at Eltliam, the seat of his friend Colonel Bassei He 
arrived just in time to receive the last breath of John 
Parke Custis, son of Mrs. \^\8bil]igton, as he Imd, 
sevOtal years previously, rendered tender and pious offices 
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At the deathbed of his skter Miss Custis. The deceased 
had been an object of Washington’s care from childhoc'd, 
a*^;id been cherished by him with paternal affection, Fomied 
im<ier his ^idanco and instructions, he hud been fitted to 
tak«? a part in the public concerns of his country", and had 
ac<|iiitted himself with credit as a member of the Virginia 
legislature. He was but twenty-eight years old'’ at tlie 
time of his death, and left a widow and four young children. 
It was an unexpected event, and the dying scene was ren- 
dered peculiarly affecting from the presence of fho mother 
and wife of the deceased. Washington remained several da^’s 
at Kltham to comfort them in their aft’rictions. As a consola- 
tion to Mrs. Washington in her bereavement, ho adopted 
the two youngest childron of the deceased, a boj?' and girJ, 
who thenceforth foi med a ]3art of his immediate family. 

From Eltham Washington proceeded to Mount Vernon; 
but jimblic cares gave him little leisure to attend to his 
private concerns. We have seen liow repeatedly his steady 
mind had been exercised in the darkest times of the revo- 
lutionary struggle, in btioying up the public heart when 
sinking into despondency. He had now an opposite task 
to perform, to guard against an overweening confidence 
inspired by the recent triumph. In a letter to General 
Greene he writes : I shall remain but a few days here, 
and shall proceed to Philadelx>hia, whei^I shall attempt to 
stimulate congress to the best impi'ovcment of our late 
success, by taking the most vigorous and effectual measures 
to be ready for an early and decisive campaign the next 
ymt* My greatest fea^ is, that Congress, viewing this 
stroke in too important a point of light, may think^our 
wotk too nearly closed, and will fall into a sMe of languor 
and relaxation. To prevent this error I sleall employ every 
means in my power ; and if unhappily we sink into thUt 
fiftal mistakgiino part of the blame shall be mine. ^ 

In a letter written at the same time to Lafayette, who, 
havihg obtaih^ from Congress an indefinite leave of 
Absence, about to sail, he says, ** I owe i^ to 
friemdship and to my afieotionate regard for you, my dear 
marq[UiB, not tC let you leave this country without carrying 
u^th.you fresh marks of my attaeluneiit^ you, and new 
h^!t|msBious of the high sense i entertain of your military 

4 s a 
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conduct, and other ihaportant services in the course of 
the last campaign.” In reply to inquiries which the mar- 
qnisthad made respecting the operations of the coming 
year, he declares that everything must depend absolutely 
for success upon the naval force to bo employed in these 
seas and the time of its appearance. “No land force,” 
writes he, “ can act decisively unless it is accompanied by 
a maritime superiority ; nor can more than negative advan- 
tages be expected without it. For proof of this we have 
only to rechr to the instances of the ease and facility with 
which the British shifted their ground as advantages were 
to be obtained at eitlfer extremity of the eontinen#t, and to 
their late heavy loss the moment they failed in their naval 

superiority A doubt did not exist, nor does it at 

this moment, in any roan’s mind, of the total extirpation of 
the British force in the Carolinas and Georgia if the Count 
de Grasse could have extended his co-operation two nsionths 
longer,” 

We may add here that Congress, after resolutions higUy 
complimentary to the marquis, had, through the seciffetary 
of foreign affairs, recommended to the ministers plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States, resident in Europe, to confer 
with the ^marquis, and avail themselves of his information 
relative to the situation of national affairs, which informa- 
tion the various ^ads of departments were instructed to 
furnish him ; and he was furthonnore made the bearer of a 
letter to his sovereign, recommending him in the strongest 
terms to the royal consideration. Sluch was anticipated 
from the generous zeal of Lafayeye, and the influence he 
woqld be able to exercise in Ftmce m favour of the 
American cause. ^ 

^Towards the did of November Washington was in Phila- 
delphia, Inhere Congress received him with distinguished 
hotionin!i. He lost no time in enforcing the R>ffioy xespedt- 
ing the ensuing oamm^, which he had setlforth in his 
letters to General Greene and the marquis. views 
were metj^by the military committee of Congas, witJi 
^hioh he was in frequent consultation, and by the ^ro- 
taries of war, fiance, and public ^jflSairs, who attended their 
eonferonoes. Tmder his impulse and personal 
tlie militaky arrangements for 1782 were made wim unusual 
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deBpatch. On the lOtE of Deoeinbor resolutions were 
passed in Congress for requisitions of men and money from 
the several States ; and Washington backed those rdluisi- 
tions by letters to the respective governors urging prompt 
com*pliance. Strenuous exertions, too, were made by Dr, 
Franklin, then minister in France, to sec^ire a continuance 
of efficient aid from that power ; |ind a loan of six millions 
had been promised by the king after hearing of the capitula- 
tion of Yorktown, 

The persuasion that peace was at hand was, however, 
too prevalent for the public to be roused to new sacrifices 
and toil! to maintain what was considered the mere shadow 
of a war. ,The States were slow in furnishing a small pail 
of their respective quotas of troops, and still slower in 
answering to the requisitions for money. 

After remaining four months in Philadelphia, Washington 
set olit in March to rejoin the anny at Newburg on the 
Hudson. He was at Morristown in the Jerseys on the 
28th, when a bold project was submitted to him by Colonel 
Matfliias Ogden, of tfie J ersey line, l^rince \V illiam Henry, ‘ 
son of the king of England, who was serving as a midship- 
man in the fleet of Admiral Digby, was at that time in Kew 
"York with the admiral, an object of great attention to the 
army and the toiy part of the inhabitants. The project 
of Colonel Ogden was to surprise the prince and the 
admiral at their quarters in the city, and bring them oil 
prisoners. He w-as to be aided in the enterprise by a 
captain, a subaltern, three sergeants, and thirty-six men. 
i’hey weVe to embark from the Jersey shore on a rainy 
night in four whaleboats, well manned and rowed •with 
muffled oaxs, and were to land in New Yonk at half-past 
nine, at a wharf not far from the quarter? of the prince 
qidieiral, which v?ere in Hanover Square^ Partiof the men 
were to ^um 4 the boats, while Colonel Ogden with ai» strong 
party was to proceed to the houses force the dl^ors if nc 
cesi^ary, and capture the prince and admiral. In returning 
hi) the boats, pa^ of the men armed with guns and bayonets 
were to precede the prisoners, and part to follow at half a 
gttofaot distance, to gi'sje front to the enemy until all were 
embarked. 

• Afterwards William IV. 
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The plan was uppfov^d by Washington, but Colonel 
Ogden was charged to l>e careful thdt no insult or indignity 
be otfercid to the piince or admiral should they be captured. 
They were, on the ooutraiy, to be treated wi^ all possible 
respect, and conveyed without delay to Congress, * 

How/ar an attempt was made to carry this plan into 
operation is not known. ^An exaggerated alarm seems to 
iiave been awakened by extravagant reports circulated in 
^sew 'York, as appears by the following citation from a 
paper oi' letter dated April 2tird, and transmitted by 
Washington to Ogden^ 

Gr<vrt seem to be their apprehensions here, Al)Out a 
fortniglit ago a number of flat-boats were cliscoycrod hf a 
sentinel from the bank of the river (Hudson), which arC 
said to have been intended to fire the suburbs, and in the 
lieight of the conflagration to make a descent on the lower 
part of the (ntv, and wivst from our embraces his Excel- 
lency Sir IT. Clinton, Prince William Henry, and several 
other illustrious personages — since which, great precau- 
tions have been taken for the seenrit/ of those gentlebaen, 
by augmenting the guards, and to render their persons as 
little exposed as possible,” 

These precautions very probably disconcerted the project 
<»f Colonel Ogden, of which wm find no other traces. 

In a recent letter to General Greene, Washington had 
expressed himself sti*ongly on the subject of retaliation. 

OfaU laws it is the most difficult to exeeiite, where you 
have not the transgressor himself in your possession, 
TIumaniiy will ever inteiferc, and plead strongly against 
the sacrifice of an innocent person for the guilt of ariother.” 

It was Imt. tlmio or four months after this writi:^ that 
hi^< judgment an& feelings were put to the proof in this 
inspect. ^IVo have had oc<»asioh to noticb the marauds of 
the New York refugees in the Jerseys. One ofitbeir number 
by the n^luie of Philijb White had been captured by the 
Jersey people, and killed in, attempting to .eso^ fcmn 
thosoNvha wore conducting him to Monmouth llis 
jwtisans iii New Y"ork determined on a sigmd ipejvfen^. 
Captain Joseph Muddy » an ard^t^t whig, who be^» 
c^0ured wheb l^v^ly , defendin a bloOk-hotisb' 
mouth Cotmtjr; a,tid eatriod captive to New Yofrk:, wa4 , 
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drawn forth from prison?^ eondttctod*into the Jerseys by a 
party of refugees headed by a Captain Lippencott, and 
hanged on the heights of Mid^etown, with a label affi:5ied to 
hia breast, bearing the inscription, “ Up goes Hnddy for 
Phiiip White.” 

The neighbouring country cried out for retaliatit>n. 
Washington submitted the matter, with* all the <?vklence 
furnished, to a board of general tod field officers. It was 
unanimously determined ttot the oifender should <]e- 
manded for execution, and, If not given up, that retaliation 
should be exercised on a British piisoner of equal rank. 
Washingfon accordingly sent proofs* to Sir Uenry Clint <jn 
of what ho stigmatized as a murder, and demanded tliai 
Captain Bippencott, or the officer who cominande<l the 
execution of Captain Uuddy, should be given up, or, if that 
officer should bo inferior in rank, so many of the por}»<* 
tmtois as ^ould, according to the tariff of exchange, be an 
equivalent. “ To do this,” said he, ** will mark the justice 
of your Excellency’s cliaracter. In failure of it I shall hold 
niysalf justifiable in the eyes of G^xi and man for the mea- 
sure to which I will resort,” 

Sir Henry declined a compliance, but stated that he had 
ordered a stiict inquiry inte the circumstances of (Aaptaiii 
Huddy*s death, and w^ould bring the perpetratol-s of it to 
immediate trial. 

Washington about the same time receive<l the copy of a 
resolution of Congress approving of his firm and judicious 
conduct in his application to Hie British general at New 
York, and promising to support him ” in his fixed purp(#se 
of exemplary retaliation.” 

He accordingly ordered a selection to be made by lot f u- 
the above purpose, from among the Britisleoff®erB, prisoners 
at Uaacaster in •Pennsylvania. To enhance the painful 
itatum of case, the lot fell upon Captain Charles^ Asgill 
of the guafus, a youth only nineteen years of age,* of an 
amiable character and high hopes %nd expectations, being 
only Bon and heir of Sir Charles Asgill, a wealthy baronet. 

The youth bore Jus lot with fitness, but nis fellow 
piieoBeta were inoenBed at Sir Henry Olibton for exposing 
him to such a fate by fefuBing to deli^rup the culprit, 
pnie cX their number, a eon of the Earl of Ludlow, solidffed 
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pemission from Washington to proceed to New York and 
fay the case before Sir Guy Carleton, who had snoceeded 
in oojamand to Sir Henry Clinton. In granting it Wash* 
ingtoh intimated that, though deeply affected by the tin- 
happy fat e'^ to which Captain Asgill was subjected, «and 
devoutly wishing that his life might be spared, there was 
but on^; alternative that could save him, of which the 
Bntish commander must be aware. 

The matter remained for son^e time in suspense, Wash- 
ington \adrordored that (^aptam Asgill should be treated 
“ witli every tender attention and politeness (consistent 
with his present situation) which his rank, fortune, and 
connections, together with his unfortunate state, demanded;’* 
and the captain himself acknowledged in writing'ihe feeling 
and attentive manner in which those commands were 
executed. But on the question of retaliation Washington 
remained firm. ^ • 

Lippencott was at length tried by a court-martial, but, 
after a long sitting, acquitted, it appearing that he had acted 
under the verbal orders of Governor Franklin, president of 
the board of associated loyalists. The British commander 
reprobated the death of Captain Hnddy and broke up the 
board. 

These oVroumstances changed in some degree the ground 
upon which Washington was proceeding. He laid tlm 
whole matter before Congress, Emitted Captain Asgill on 
parole at Momstown, and subsequently intimated to the 
secretary of war his private opinion in favour ot his release, 
\idth permission to go to his friends in Europe, « 

In the mean time liody Asgill, {ho mother of the youth, 
had iirritten a pathetic letter to the Count de Vergennes, the 
French minister cof state, imploring his intercession in 
behalf of her son. The letter was showm to the king and 
queen, and* by their direction the count wrote^ Washing- 
ton solioitkig the liberation ci Asgill. 

Washington, as has been shown, had already suggested 
his release, and was annoyed at the delay of Congressm the 
matter. He now referr^ to that body the communication 
from the count, and urged a favourable deciidon. To his 
gi^eat relief he i^ceivea their directions to set daptaiii 
Asgill at liberty. 
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This, like the case of the unfortuimte Andr6, was one of 
the painful and trying predicaments in which a strict sense 
of public duty obliged Washington to do violence his 
natural impulses, and he declares in one of his letters that 
the •situation of Captain Asgill often filled hiha with the 
keenest anguish. “ I felt for him on many accounts ; and 
not the lesist when, viewing him as a nfan of horlbur and 
sentiment, J oonsidorcd how unfoHunate it was for him that 
a wretch who possessed neither should be the means of 
causing him a single pang or a disagreeable sensation.” 


NOTE. 

While these pages are going through the press, we have before us an 
instance of that conscientious regard for justice wliich governed Wash- 
ington's conduct. 

A flvourite aide-de-camp, Colonel Samuel B. Webb, who had been 
wounded in the battles of Bunker's Hill and White Plains, was cap- 
turecl in December, 1 777, when commanding a Connecticut regiment, 
and ^ompanying General Parsons in a descent upon Long Island. He 
was then but twenty-four years of age, and the youngest colonel in the 
army. Presuming upon the favour of G aeral Washington, who had 
pronounced him one of the most accomplished gentlemen in the service, 
ne wrote to him, reporting his capture, and begging most strenuously 
for an immediate exchange. He received prompt but disappointing 
reply. Washington lamented his unfoitu tate condition. It would 
give me pleasure,” said he, “to render you any services in my power, 
but it is impossible far me to comply with your request, without vio- 
lating the principles of justice, and incurring a charge of partiality." 

In fact, several officers of Colonel Webb^s rank had been a long time 
in durance; and It was a rule with Wosliington that those first captui'ed 
should be*first released. Tq this rule he inflexibly adhered, however 
his feelings might plead for its infringement. Colonel Webb, in con- 
sequence, was not exchanged until the present year, when Washington, 
still on principles of justice, gave him the brevet rank of brigadier- 
general and the command of the light infantry. * 
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CHAPTEB CI-VIIL 

WaBhiUigtan continues his precautions — Sir Guy Cw’^leton b.ring» p&otfic 
news — Discontents of the army — ^traonijiiary letter fium Colonel 
Nicolac- Indigmint reply of Washington — Joint letter of Sir Guy 
Carleton and Admiral Digby — Junction of the allied armies on the 
Hudson — Contemplated reduction of the army. 

Ix disp( sing of the case of Captain Asgill we have antici- 
pated datosi and nnnst reyert to the time when Washington 
again established his® hcad-<iuartcrs at JsewLnrg^on the 
Hudson. The solicitude felt by him on account of the 
universal relaxation of the sinews of war whs itot allayed 
by reports of p£Wiific speeches and motions made in the 
British parliament^ which might b6 delusive. Even if the 
nation and parliament,” said he, “ are really in earnest to 
obbiin peace with America, it will, undoubtedly, bo wisdom 
in ns to meet them with great caution and circumspection, 
and by all means to keep our arms firm in our hands and 
instead of relaxing one iota in our exertions, rather to 
spring forward with redoubled vigour, that we may take 
the advantage of every favourable oppoilunity, itntil our 
wishes artfully obtained. No nation yet suffered in treaty 
by preparing, even in the moment of negotiation, most 
vigorously for the field.” 

Sir Guy Caiieton arrived in New York early in May to 
take the place of Sir Henry Clinton, who had solicited his 
recall. In a letter dated May 7th Sir Guy informed 
Washington of his being joined wil?ti Admiral DigSy in the 
commission of peatje; he transmitted at the satne time 
printed copies^'of ^Jbe proceedings in the Bouse of Commons 
omthe 4th of IVIarch, respecting an addrjgss to the king in 
favour of peace; and of a bill reported in consequence 
thereofi aq^thorizing the king to Conclude a p^s^ce or truce 
yfcrjth the revolted pro'i^nces of North, America. Ai^ .this 
' bill, however, had not passed into a law whpn Sir Guy kft 
England, ft presented no bai^ for a negotiation; Vas 
only cited by him tp^ show tlie pacific disposition M. ihe 
British nation, witix Which he profes^d the ^ealpus 
coneurrence, Still, though multiplied 
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dually persuaded Wash iaagton of a* real disposition on the 
part of Great Britain to teTmbiate the war, he did not think 
fit to relax his preparations for hostilities. ^ 

Great discontents prevailed at this time in the army, 
both among officers and men. The neglect of •the States to 
furnish their proportions the sum voted by Congress for 
the prosecution of the war, had loff the anilj’' almost 
destitute. There was scarce ixfbney sufficient to feed the 
troops from day to day ; indeed there were days when they 
wore absolutely in want of provisions. The pay of the 
officers, .too, was greatly in arrear ; ni^y of them doubted 
whether they would ever receive fSie half-pay decreed to 
them by Congress for a term of year& after the conclusion 
of the wJr, and fears began to bo expressed that, in tlio 
event of peace, they Y^nld all be disbanded with, their 
claims unliquidated, and themselves cast upon the com- 
mumty penniless, and unfitted by long military habitudes 
for the gainful pursuits of peace. 

At this juncture Washington received an extraordinary 
letter from Colonel Lewis Nicola, a veteran officer, once 
commandant of Fort Mifflin, who had been in habits of 
intimacy with him, and had warmly iiiteroeded in behalf of 
the suffering army. In tliis letter he attributed all the ills 
experienced and anticipated by the aimy rand tJie public at 
large to the existing foi:m of goveinment. lie condemned 
a republican form, as incompatible with national prosperity, 
and advi8e<l a misled government, like that of England, 
which, he had no doubt, on its benefits being properly 
pointed out, would be readily adopted. “ In that case,” 
adds ho, ** it will, 1 Believe, be nneontroverted, that the 
same abilities which have led us through difficulties appa- 
rently insurmountable by human power victory and 
glory, those qualities that have merited and obtained? the 
•universaJ^teem and venemtion of an army, m»uld be most 
likely to conducji^ and direct us in the smoother ^paths of 
p^aoe* ^me p^^ple have so confieoted the idea of tyranny 
and indni^hy, m to find it very difiicult to separate them. 
It niay tlterefore bb requisite to give the head of sueft a 
constitution as I propose soipe tittojappaxently more mode- 
' rate ; biit, if all otlier^hings werc'^^once adjusted, I l>elievo 
ailments might be produeOd for acimittiug the title 
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of King, M'hicli, I conctive, would be attended with some 
material advantages.” 

Wasj^ington saw at once that Kicola was but the organ 
of a nuHtary faction, disposed to make the army the basis 
of an energetic govei-ument, and to place him at the heacL 
The suggestion, backed by the opportunity, might have 
tempted ft man of ifteaner ambition ; from him it drew the 
.. following indignant letter 

“With a mixture of great surprise and astonishment I 
have read with attention the sentiments you have submitted 
to my pertisaL Be assured, Sir, no occuiTence in the course 
of the war has given me more painful sensations tHaji your 
information of there being such idefis existing in the army 
as you have expressed, and I must view with alAorrence, 
and reprehend with severity. For the present the commu- 
nioatiou of them will rest in my oVn bosom, unless some 
further agitatiou of the matter shall make a discloirur© 
necessary. 

“lam much at a loss to conceive what part of my con- 
duct could liave given cncoxiragement to an address which 
to me seems big with the greatest mischiefs that can befall 
my country. If 1 am not deceived in the knowledge of 
myself, you could not have found a person to whom your 
schemes arS more disagreeable. At the same time, in jus- 
tice to my own feelings, 1 must add, that no man possesses 
a more sincere wish to see ample justice done to the army 
than I do ; and as far as my powens and influence, in a con- 
stitutional way, extend, they shall be** employed to the 
utmost of my abilities to effect it, should there be aijy occa- 
sion. Lot me conjure you, then, if you have any regard 
for yolir country, concern for yourself or posterity, or re- 
spect for me, to banish these thoughts from your mind, 
and •never communicate as from yourself qr any one else a 
•sentiment ofthe like nature.” « 

On tlio 2gd of August Sir Guy Carletpn arfSf Admiral 
Digby wrote a joint letter to Washingtoif, infoming him 
that they were acquainted, by authority, that negotiations 
for a generSl peace had already been oommencea at Paris, 
and that the independ#noe of the United States Wot^d be 
propOjBed in the fimf instance 1^ the^British edmnussioner* 
instead of being made a condition of a gener^ treaty* 
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Even yet Washington was waiy.* “ From the foimer 
infatuation, duplicity, and perverse system of British 
policy,” said he, “ 1 confess 1 am induced to donbt^every- 
thing — to suspect everything.” . . . “ Whatever the real 
intention of the enemy may be, I think the strictest atten- 
tion and exertion which have ever been exercised on cfur 
part, instead of being diminished, ougBt to be ihcreased. 
Jealousy and precaution at leist can do no harm. Too 
much confidence and supineness may be pernicious in the 
extreme.” • 

What, gave force to this policy was, that as no offci’s 
liad been made on the part of Grdat Britain tor a general 
cessation of hostilities, and, although the British command- 
ers were in a manner tied down by the resolves of the 
House of Commons to a defensive war only, in the United 
States, they might he at liberty to transport part of their 
for<5fe to the West Indies to act against the French posses- 
sions in that quarter. With these considerations he wrote 
to the Count do Rochambeau, then at Baltimore, advising 
hiA, for the good of the common cause, to march his troops 
to the banks of the Hudson, and form a junction with the 
A.merican aimy. 

llie junction took place about the middle of September. 
The French army crossed the Hndson at King’s Ferry to 
Verplanck’s Point, where the American forces were paraded 
under arms to welcome them. The clothing and ann» 
recently received from France, or captured at Yorktown, 
enabled them to make an unusually respectable appear- 
ance. -Two lines wc|;o formed from the landing-place to 
bead-quarters, between which Count Rochambeau passed, 
escorted by a troop of cavalry ; after which he took his 
station beside General Washington : the music struck up a 
French inarch, tod the whole army passed in joview bbfore 
' them. ^ 

The Fiench army encamped o^ the left of the American, 
near Crompond, anout ten miles from Verplanck’s Point. 
The greatest good will continued to prevail between the 
allied forces, though the Americans bad but little means of 
shoiirimg hoi^itality to their gay'-Gsdlio friends. “Only 
conceive the mortification they must sufler, even the general 
ottceiB,” says W^ashington ih a letter to the seorefliry of 
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war, “when lUoy cuniKTi a Fjoiioh ofli^cr, a visiting 
friend, or a IravoUing ii< ‘quaint anco, to a bettor nq»a>tt Hum 
whibkji hot fioiu the still, uml not always that, and a lut 
of beci without vegetables, will aflonl tboiii.” 

Speaking of a contemplated leduction of the amiy‘'lo 
take phice on the 1st of Jaiuiaiy, “ While J promise/' said 
he, “that no one I have seen ox h<‘aid of appoain ojqiohed 
to the prinoi}de of lediieiiig the aini\ as eiuuiiistaiioes may 
it»quirf' yet J cannot lulj) feaiing 1ht‘ K'snlt of the mt‘asuie 
in con tern' dafrioii, under prt»seiit eirc uius1au(*es, wbeu 1 see 
such a numlier of lucm, gotid<‘d by a thousaml stings of 
roheetiou <>n the past,^and of aniicipotioii on the Hitiuv, 
about to be tunicil into the world, sound by pen in y, aiul 
what they call the ingiatitude of the publie, nivolsed in 
debts, without one farthing of money to rttiry them homo, 
after having S])enf the tiower of their days, and many of 
th(*m their ])ah'imonies, in ostrddishing tbe fieetlom Mn<l 
independence of their country, and sutfeied eveiy thing that 
human tiaturo is ca))able of enduring on this side of death* 

J lepeat it, that when 1 consider th(‘S(' irritating ciinlm- 
stances, without one tiling to soothe their feelings or dispel 
the gloomy prosp(‘cts, 1 cannot avoid appichending that a 
iraiu of (*vils wjU follow of a very serious and distressing 
natun^. . . * . 

“ 1 wish not to heightrm the shaxles of the picture so far 
as the reality would justify mo in doing it. J could give 
.vnecdotcH tif i^atriotism and distress which have scarcely 
ever been jiaralleled, — never snrpassc^d in tho historj’' of 
nxankiiid. But you may rely upon it, the patioixae aiul 
long'-suffering of this amy are almost exhausted, and that 
thore never was so great a apirit of discontent as at this 
instant. While iwthe field i think it maybe kept fixan 
hrescking out into acts of outrage ; but wlu^ we retire into 
winter-qiiarfi^rs, unless tho stom is previously ^ssipatod, * 
I cannot bout ease respecting the eonsequences* it is high 
tiine for a peace.” 
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jDiacontents of the army at Nowbiirg — Memorial of the^ officers to Con* 
greas Anonymous papers circulated in the camp — Meeting of 
officen called — Adtlresa of Washington*— Ileaolutions in conse- 
quent — Letters of Washington to the president — Ilis>opinion of 
the anonymous addresses and their i^uthor. 

The anxious fears of \^'a8biIigton in regard to what might 
take place on the approaching reduction of the army were 
in some degree realized. After the meeting with the 
French *army at Yerplaiick’s Point? he had drawn up his 
forces to his former encampment at !Newburg, wlrere he 
estabjishdfl his head -quarters for the winter. In the leisure 
and idleness of a winter camp the discontents of the army 
liad time to ferment. The arrearages of pay became a 
topie of constant and angry comment, as well as the ques- 
tion whether the resolution of Congress, granting half pay 
to officers who should serve to the end of the war, would 
be ^earned into effect. Whence were the funds to arise for 
mioh half pay? The national treasury was empty; the 
States were slow to tjix themselves ; the resource of foreign 
loans was neaily exhausted. The art ides of confederation 
I’cqtiired the concurieiice of nine States to anf act appro- 
priating public money, llicro Imd never been nine States 
in fovour of the half-pay esiablishment; was it probable 
that as many would concur' in applying any scanty funds 
tl).at might accrue, and which would be imperiously de- 
mandedifbr many otlic.r pui’poses, to the payment of claims 
known to be unpopidTir, and to the snpport of mon who, 
the necessity for their services being at an end* might be 
regarded as drones in the community ? 0 ^ 

The result of* ihese boding conferences was a memdriul 
•to Congr^gg in December, frean the officers in camp, on be- 
half of the aiimy, represouting the hardships gf the case, 
and proposihg that a specific ennf should he granted them 
fot the money actually duo, and as a commutation for half- 
pa^y. Three officers were deputed to present tf5e memorial 
to Congress, and watch over and promote its success. 

The memorial gave fisO to animated llnd long discussions 
in Congress. Some members ivere for admitting the claims 
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AS founded on engagethents entered into by the nation; 
othexB wore for referring them to the respective States of 
the claimants. The winter passed away without any defi- 
nite measures on the subject. 

On the idth of March* 1783, an anonymous paper Was 
circulated through the camp, calling a meeting eleven 
o’clock ftie next day, of the general and field-officers, of an 
officer from each company,* and a delegate from the medical 
staff, to consider a letter just received from their represen- 
tatives 11 Philadelphia, and what measures, if any, should 
be adopted to obtain that redress of grievances which they 
seemed to have solicited in vain, * 

On the following morning an anonymous address to the 
officers of the arm}" was privately put into cirenfation. It 
professed to be from a fellow-soldior, who had shared in 
their toils and mingled in their dangers, and who till very 
lately had believed in the justice of his countiy, 

After a pursuit of seven long years,” observed he, 
“ the object for which we set out is at length brought 
within our reach. Yes, my friends, that suffering coul^go 
of yours was active once; it has conducted the United 
States of America through a doubtful and bloody war ; it 
has placed her in the chair of indepcmdoncy, and peace 
returns to bless — whom ? a country willing to redress your 
wrongs, cherish your worth, and reward your services ? a 
country courting your return to private life, with tears of 
gratitude and smiles of admiration, longing to divide with 
you that independency which your gallantry has given, 
and those riches which your wounds have preserved ? Is 
this the case ? or is it rather a countiy that tramples upon 
your rights, digdains your cries, and insults your distitssses? 
Ifave you not mote than once suggested your wishes and 
made knoMji your wants to Congress«— wlints and wishes 
which gratitude and policy shoidd have antieipe^ed, rather 
than evaded? And hav^ you not lately, in the meek lan- 
guage of entreating memorials, begged fix)m their justice 
wtmt you cpttld no longer expect from their favour? How 
have yon b^n answered? Let the letter, which yoti are 
called to consider tomorrow, make jpply ! 

If this then be your treatment while the swords you 
wotti^ are necessary for the defence of America, what iave 
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you to expect from peace, when your Voice shall sink, and 
youi* strength dissipate by division; when those very 
swords, the instruments and companions of your^^ glory, 
shall be taken from your sides, and no remaining mark of 
military distinction loft but your wants, indmiities, and 
scars ? Can you then consent to be the only sufferers by 
this Eevolution, and, retiring from the' field, grow , old in 
poverty, wretchedness, and cotitempt? Can yon consent 
to wade through the vile mire of dependency, an^ owe the 
miserable remnant of that life to charity, which has hitherto 
been 6i)9nt in honour ? If you can, go, and carjy with you 
the jest of torics, and the scorn of whigs; the ridicule, 
and what is worse, the pity of the world ! Go, starve and 
be forgoffen ! But if your spirits should revolt at this ; 
if you have sense enough to discover, and spirit sufficient 
to oppose tyranny, under whatever garb it may assume, 
whether it be the plain coat of republicanism, or the splendid 
robe of royalty; if you have yet learned to discriminate 
between a people and a cause, between men and prin 
ciifles ; awake, attend to your situation, and redress your- 
selves ! If the present moment he lost, every future effort 
is in vain ; and your threats then will be as empty as your 
entreaties now. 

I would advise you, therefore, to come t 6 some final 
opinion upon what yon can bear, and what you will suffer. 
If your determination be in any proportion to 3^our wrongs, 
carry j^our appeal from the justice to the fears of govern- 
ment. Change tlie milk-and-water style of your last memo- 
rial. Assume a bolder tone, decent, but lively, spirited, 
and determined ; and suspect the man who would advise 
to more moderation and longer forbeai-ance. Let fwo^or 
three men, who can feel as well as write, appointed 
draw up your kist retnonstrancey for I would no longer »give 
' it the suiijg, soft, unsuccessful epithet of men^rial. Let it 
ropreseni, in, language that will neither dish<monr you by 
its rudeness, nor betray you b/ its fears, what has been 
|>itHni$e 4 by and what has been performed ; how 

long and how patiently you have suffered ; how little you 
have asked, and hQri^’mu(d!i of that little has been denied 
«TeU them, that thou^K you were the first, and would wish 
be the last, io encounter danger, though desx>air^itiielf 
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can never ijrive you jnto dielionour, it may drive you from 
the field; that the wound, often irritated and never healed, 
may length become incurable ; and that the slightest 
mark of indignity from Congress now must operate like 
the grave, and pait you for ever; that, in any political 
event, the army has its alternative. If peace, that nothing 
shall eepurate you from your aims but death ; if war, that, 
courting the auspices, anti inviting the direction of your 
illusti^ioijs leader, you will retire to some unsettled country, 
smile in your turn, and ‘mock when their fear comoth on/ 
But let ■ it represent, also, that should they comply with 
the request of your late memorial, it would make yon moi*e 
happy and them more, respectable; that, while war should 
continue, you would follow their standard into the field ; and 
when it came to an end, you would withdraw into the 
slmde of private life, and give the world another subject of 
wonder and applause— an army victorious over its enemies, 
victorious over itself.” 

This bold and eloquent, but dangerous appeal, founded 
as it was upon the wrongs and sufferings of a gallant arniy 
and the shameful want of sympathy in tardy legislators, 
called for tlie full exercise of Washington's characteristic 
finnneas, caution, and discrimination. In general orders 
he noticed *the anonymous paper, but expressed his con- 
fidence that the good sense of officers would prevent thorn 
from paying att ention to such an irregular invitation, which 
he reprobated as disorderly. With a view to counteract 
its effects, he requested a like meeting of officers on the 
1 5th instant to hear the report of the committee deputed to 
Congress. “ After mature deliberafion,” added he, “they 
Mull devise what further measures ought to be, adopted as 
most rational and <hest calculated to obtain the just anfi 
important object in view.” , - 

On the fdilowing day another anopyrnous address was 
ch'oulatdd, , written in a more moderate, tone, Rht to the 
same purport vrith the ifet, and affecting to oohstruO the 
gefiew orders into an approbation of the object spus^t, 
only changiftg the day appointed for the meeting. , f ‘ Tili 
now,” it observed, ‘^the commandet^n-chief has yegard^^^^ 
the steps y<>u have Uken for.iredn^s with good wishes 
his 
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his pfivate opinion sanctified your Claims. Had he disliked 
the object in view, would not the same sense of duty which 
forbade you from meeting on tlie third day of the week 
have forbidden you from meeting on the seventh ? Is not 
the> same subject held up to your view? and has it not 
passed the seal of office, and taken all tlie solemnity of an 
order? This will give system to your proceedings, and 
stability to 3'our resolves,” <fcc. 3c. 

On Saturday, the 15th of Maruli, the meeting took place. 
Washington had previously sent for the officers, one by 
one, in jp:ivate, and enlarged on the loss of character to the 
whole anny that w^ould result from ihtemperalo resolutions. 
At the meeting General Gates w^as called to the chair. 
Washington rose and apologised for appearing there, which 
he had not intended to do when he issued the order direct- 
ing the assemblage. The diligence, however, which hod 
beer? used in circulating anonymous w^ritings, rendered it 
necessary he should give his sentiments to the army on the 
nature and tendency of them. Ho had taken this oppor- 
tunity to do so, and had committed his thoughts to writing, 
which, with the indulgence of his brother officers, he would 
take the liberty of reading to them. 

He then proceeded to read a forcible and feolmg address, 
pointing out the irregularity and impropriety of the recent 
anonymous summons, and the dangerous nature of the 
anonymous uddress— -a production, as he observed, ad- 
dressed more to the feelings and passions tlian to the 
judgment ; drawn with great art, calculated to impress the 
mind with an idea of jn emeditated injustice in the sove- 
reign power of the United States, aiicl to rouse all those 
resentments which must unavoidably flow from such a 
belief* • 

On these principles he had opposed the itjegular tiud 
liasty meet|Dg appointed in the anonymous summons, not 
from a disinclination to afford oncers every rf>portunity, 
consistent with their own honour and the dignity (»f the 
army, to make known their grievances. “If piy conduct 
heretofore/’ said hev “ has not evinced to yon that I have 
been a faithful friend Jo the armj, declaration of it ai 
this time would be equally unavailing and improper. But 
as I was among the fi^ijut who embeurked in the cause of otpr 

» 4 T » 
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common country; as I have never left your side one 
moment but when called from you on public duty ; as I have 
been l&e constant companion and witness of your distresses, 
and not among the last to feel and acknowledge your 
merits ; as I have ever considered my own military reputa- 
tion as inseparably connected with that of the army ; as 
my heart has ever expanded with joy when I have heard 
its praises, and my indignation has arisen when the mouth 
of detraction has been opened against it ; it can scarcely 
be supposed* at this last stage of the war that I am indif- 
ferent to its interests.” . , . . . 

For myself,” observes be, in another part of *his ad- 
dress, “ a recollection of the cheerful assistance and prompt 
obedience I have experienced from you under every vicissi- 
tude of fortune, and the sincere affection I feel for an amy 
I have so long had the honour to command, will oblige me 
fo declare in this public and solemn maimer, that fof the 
attainment of complete justice for all 'your toils and 
dangers, and the grafifioation of every wish, so far as may 
be done consist ently with the great duty I owe my country 
and those powers wo are bound to respect, you may fully 
command my services to the utmost extent of my abilities, 

\Vhil(^I give you these assurances, and pledge myself 
in the most unequivocal manner to exert whatever abilities 
I am possessed of in your favour, let me entieat you, gen- 
tlemen, on your part, not to take any measures which, 
viewed in the calm light of reason, will lessen the dignity 
and sully the glory you have hitherto maintained ; — let mo 
request you to rely^n the plighted faifb of your<oounfTy, 
and place a full confidence in the purity of the intentions 
Of Congress ; fhat, previous to your dissolution as an amy, 
th(|^ will cause afi your accounts to be fairly liquidated, as 
directed iijv the resolutions which were published to yon 
two days ago ; and that they will adopt the inost efiectuai 
measures tU their powei^to render ample justice to you for 
your faithful and moritorioua services, And let me conjure 
you, in the name of our common country, as you value 
your own sacred honour, as you respect the rights of 
humanityi and as* you regard th§ military and national ^ 
cfaajooter of America, to express your uimost horror 
detestation of the man who wishes, under any specious 
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pretences, to overturn the libertie's of our country ; and 
who wickedly attempts to open the floodgates of civil dis- 
cord, and deluge our rising empire in blood. By tlfus de- 
termining and thus acting, you will pursue the plain and 
direct road to the attainment of your wishes; you will 
defeat the insidious designs of our enemies, who |ire com- 
pelled to resort from open force jo secret artifice ; you will 
give one more distinguished proof of unexampled patriotism 
^and patient virtue rising superior to the pressure of the 
most complicated sufferings ; and you will, hy the dignity 
of your oonduct, afford occasion for j) 08 terity to say, when 
speakitfg of the glorious example you have exhibited to 
mankind, -y-* I^^d tliis day been wanting, the world had 
never seen the last stage of perfection to which human 
nature is capable ofattaining.’ 

After he had concluded the address, he observed that, as 
a coftobomting testimony of the good disposition in Con- 
gress toward the army, he would communicate to them a 
letter received from a worthy member of that Ixxly, who on 
all occasions had approved himself their fast friend. He 
produced an able letter from the Hon. Joseph Jones, which, 
while it pointed out the difficulties and embanussments of 
Congress, held up voiy forcibly the idea that* the army 
would, at all events, be generously dealt with. 

Major Shaw, who was present, and from whose memoir 
we note this scene, relates that Washington, after reading 
the first paragraph of the letter, made a short pause, took 
out his spectacles, and begged the indulgence of his audi- 
ence while he put then* on, observing at the same time that 
ke had grown grmj in their servioey and now found himself growing 
blind. “ There was something,” adds “ so natural, 

so unaffected in this appeal, as rendetea it superior toJ:he 
post stixdied or&tory ; it forced its way to th# heart, and 
you might see sensibility momten every eye.” • 

Happy for America,” continu«6 Major Shaw^ “ that she 
has a patrio^^Sfitmj^/and equally so that Washington is its 
letter. 1 rejoice ha the opportunities I have had of seeing 
this ^eat man in avatiety of situations calm and in- 

3 ‘d when the battte raged ; patient and persevering 
r the pr^ure of misforttme 5 moderate ana possessing 
hitimlf in the ftill of victory. Great as these quail* 

* 4 T 2 * 
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filiations desorvedly reader him, he never appeai-ed to me 
more truly so than at the assembly wo have been speaking 
of. other occasions he has l>een supported by the ex- 
ertions of an.anny and the countenance of his friends^ but 
on this lie stood single and alone. Tliere was no saving 
where passio^is of an am\y which were not a little 
inflinned might lead; but it was generally allowed that 
further forbearance was dangerous, and moderation had 
ceased t-’ bo a virtue. Under those circumstances he ap^ 
peared, not at the head of his troops, but as it were in 
opposition to them ; aii^d for a dreadful moment the> interests 
of the army and its general seemed to bo in oomi>etition ! 
He spoke, — evoiy doubt was dis])cllcd, and the tide of 
patriotism rolled again in its wonted coTii*so, ‘illustricms 
man! What he says of the army may wilh equal justice 
be applied to his own chai’acter: — ‘Had this day been 
wanting, the world had never seen the hist stage of perfec- 
tion to which human nature is capa}>]o of attaining.”'* 

The moment Washington retired from the assemblage, a 
resolution was moved by the wunn-hearled Knox, seconded 
by General Putnam, and passed unanimously, assuring him 
that the officers txjciprocated his affiectionate expressions 
with the greatest sincerity of which the human hcaa-t is 
capable. Then followed resolutions, declaring that no cir- 
cumstances of distress or danger should induce a conduct 
calculated to sully the reputation and glory acquired at the 
price of their blood and eight years’ faithful services ; that 
they continued to have au unshaken confidence in the 
justice of Congress and tboir country ; and that the ooin- 
mand^jr-in-chief should bo requested to write to the Pre- 
sident of Conppress, earnestly entreating a speedy decision 
on the late addres§' forwarde^l by a committee of the army. 

A letter «vas accordingly written by \\ aVjhington, breath- 
ing that generous, yot well -tempered spirit, wftb which h^ 
ever pleaded the cause the army. 

“The result of the proceedings of thi®i grand convention 
of officers, • said ho, “ which 1 have the honour of enclosing 
to your Excellency for the inspection of Congress, will, I 
flatter myself, be oonsidered asthg last glorious proof of 
patijotism which could have been given by men s^rho 
^ Quincy’s Memoir of Mfijor Sbaw, p; 104 ^ 
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aspired to the distinction of a ^tfiot army, and will not 
only confirm their claim to the justice, but will increase 
their title to the gratitude, of their country. * 

“Having seen the pioceedings on the part of the army 
tewmnate with perfect unanimity, and in»a manner entirely 
consonant to my wishes ; being impressejii with th^ liveliest 
sentiments of affection for those who have so long, so 
patiently, and so cheerfully sunered and fought under my 
immediate dii-ection ; having, from motives of justice, duty, 
and gratitude, spontaneously offered myself as an advocate 
foi theii;rights ; and having been retj[uested to write to your 
Excellency, earnestly entreating the most speedy decision 
of Congre^ upon the subjects of the late address from the 
army to that honourable body ; it only remains for mo to 
perform the task 1 have assumed, and to intercede on their 
behalf, as I now do, that the sovereign power will bo 
pleafted to verify the predictions I have pronounced and the 
confidence the army have reposed in the justice of their 
oountiy.” 

After refening to fonner representations made by him 1o 
Congress on the subject of a half-pay to be granted to 
oificors for life, he adds : “ If, besides the simple payment 
of their wages, a further compensation is not «duo to the 
suffeinngs aud sacrifices of the officers, then have 1 boon 
mistaken indeed. If the whole army have not merited 
whatever a grateful pe(^ple can bestow, then have I been 
beguiled by prejiiilice and built opinion on the basis of 
eiTor. If this country should not, in the event, perfoim 
everything which has been requested in the late memorial 
to Congress, then will my belief become vain, and the hope 
that h^ been excited void of foundation. # And if, as has 
been suggested for the purpose of inflaiifing their pas6^)ns, 
‘ the officers of the army are to be the only sufftrers by the 
llevolutionrf if, retiring from the field, they are to grow old 
in poverty, wretchedness, and Contempt; if they are tt> 
wade through the ^ ilo mire of dependency, and owe the 
miserable remnant of that life to charity, whicli has hitliei*t(» 
beeh spent in honour;’ then shall I have leanied what 
ingratitude is, then sh^l I have realized a tale which will 
einl|iiter eveiy moment of my future life. But 1 am njpder 
110 such apprehensions, A countiy, rescued by their arms 
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from impending min, will never leave unpaid the debt of 
gratitude.^* ^ 

This letter to the president was accompanied by other 
letters to meipbers of Congress, all mailing similar direct 
and eloquent appeals. The subject was again taken ^Vin 
Congress^^ nine Statps concurred in a resolution commuting 
the half-pay into a sum equal to five years* whole pay ; and 
tlie whole matter, at one moment so fraught with danger to 
the I’epublio, through the temperate wisdom of Washington 
was happily ^tdjusted. 

The anonymous addresses to the army, which vtjere con- 
sidered at the time so insidious and inflammatoiy, and 
which certainly were ill-judged and dangerous, have since 
been avowed by General John Armstrong, a man who has 
sustained with gi'eat credit to himself various eminent 
posts under our government. At t he time of writing them 
he was a young man, aide-de-camp to General Gates.'and 
he did it at the request of a number of his fellow-officers, 
indignant at the neglect of their just claims by Congress, 
and in the belief that the tardy movements of that body 
required the spur and the lash. Washington, in a letter 
dated 23rd Januaiy, 1707, says, I have since had sufii- 
ciont leasoii. for believing that the object of the author was 
just, honourable, and friendly to the country, though the 
means suggested by him were certainly liable to much mis- 
iindorstanfing and abuse.*’ 


CHAI^TEE CLk. 

News of peace — letter of Washington in behalf of the army — Cessa- 
tion of hostilities proclaimed — Order of the Cinelmaati formed-^ 
Lefber of I^Ashmgton to the state governors — Kutiny in the Penur 
syivania lin^— Letter of Wiwhiagfcon on the subjeot — Tour to the* 
northerh pc^ts, t , 

At length arrived the wished-for news of peace. A general 
tr^ty had been s^ed at Paris on the 2Qth of; Jahuao*; 
An armed vessel, the Triumph, belonging to, the (^unt 
d*B«taihg’i9 squadron, arrived at PJjiladelpjbia from G^it 
m 23rd of March* bringing a letter from ihe Mampis 
de Lafayette to the President of Congrese ooioniuuicating,^ 
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th« intelligence. In a few days Sii^Guy Carleton informed 
Washington by letter, that he was ordered to proclaim a 
cessation of hostilities by sea and land. • 

A similar proclamation issued by Congress, was received 
by* Washington on the 17th of April. Being unaccom- 
panied by any instructions respecting tjio discha^e of the 
part of the army with him, should the measure be deemed 
necessary, ho found himself in a perplexing situation. 

The accounts of peace received at different times had 
raised an expectation in the minds of those *of his troops 
that had engaged “ for the war,” that a speedy discharge 
must be the consequence of Iho proclamation. Most of 
them con]ji not distinguish between a proclamation of a 
cessation of hostilities and a definitive declaration of peace, 
and might consider any further claim on their military 
services an act of injustice. It was becoming difficult to 
enfoloe tho discipline n(3ces8ary to the coherence of an 
army* Washington represented these circumstances in a 
letter to the president, and earnestly entreated a prompt 
determination on the part of Congrijss, as t-o what was to 
bo the period of tho services of these men, and how he was 
to act respecting their discharge. 

One suggestion of his letter is expressive ofi his strong 
sympathy with the patriot soldier, and his knowledge of 
what formed a matter of pride with the poor fellows who 
had served and suffered under him. He urged that, in dis- 
charging those who had been engaged “for the war,” the 
non-commissioned officers and soldiers should bo allowed to 
take with them, as their own jneporty, and as a gratuity, 
their arms and* accoutrements. “ This act,” observes he, 
“ would raise pleading sensations in the 4 ;ninds of these 
worthy and faithful men, who, from tlfeir early engaging 
in the war at i&oderate bounties; and from patient 
^continuance under innumerable distresses, ha^'e not only 
deserved nobly of their country, bu^ have obtained an honour- 
able distinction Over those who, with shorter terms, have 
gained large peminiary rewards. This, at a comparatively 
small exjpeuse, wotftd be deemed an honourable testimonial 
fmm Congress of the r^^rd they bear ta these distinguished 
worthies, and the sense they have -of their suffering virtues 
and services. . , . , 
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These constant ootlapanious of their teals, preserved 
with sacred attention, would be handed down from the 
present possessors to their children, as honorary badges of 
bravery and piilitary merit ; and wouJd probably bo brought 
forth on some future occasion, with pride and exultatiorf, to 
be improved with ^the same military ardour and emulation 
Ih the hands of posterity, as they have been used by their 
forefathers in the present establishment and foundation of 
otir national independence and glory.*’ 

This letter despatched, ho noiilied in general orders that 
the oe^ nation of hostilities should be proclaimed at- noon on 
the following day, ami read in the evening at theiu^ad of 
every regiment and cH^rps oi the army after wljioh.” adds 
he, “the chaplains with the several bngudes will lender 
thanks to Almighty God for all liis mercies, ]>articuliujy for 
his overruling the wrath of man to liis own glory, and 
causing the rage of war to cease among the nations.” 

Having noticed that this auspicious day, the 1 9th of 
April, completed the eighth year of war, and wjis the 
anniversary of the eventful conflict at J^exington, he vvent 
on in general orders to impress upon tlie juiny a pioper 
idea of the dignified part they were called upon to act. 

“The gi^nerous task for which wo first Hew to arms 
being accomplished, tlie libciiies of our ootmlry being 
fully acknowledged and firmly secured, and th<j cliaiaclei.s 
of those who have presevered through evoiy exiremitv of 
hardship, sufiering, and danger, being immortal ixed by the 
illustrious appellation of patruit anni/, nothing mw 
remains, but for the actors, of this mighty scene tf> pr(‘servc- 
a perfect, unvarying consistency of character through the 
very last act. close the drama with applause, and to retire 
from the militar/ theatre with the same approbation of 
an^ls and i^en which has crowned all their former virtuous 
aotions.t” € 

The letlfer which he iuid written to the president pro- 
duced a resolution in Congress, that the service of the men 
engaged iiuthe war did not expire until the ratification of 
the definitive articles of peace ; but that tlie ootamander-in- 
chief might grant fkrloughs to «ucl^ as he thought proper, 
and ^tli']tt they should be allowed to take their arms with 
them. 
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\\'iiisliuifi;t(ni availed liimsclf froely of ihiti })onnission ; 
furloughs Averc granted without stint; the men set out 
singly or in small parties fur their nistio hunies ; rind the 
danger and ineoTivenieiicc were avoided of dihhiniding large 
masses, at a time, of unpaid soldier^'. Now ajid tlieii were 
to he soon three or four iu a grou]), hoiyid piohaljjy to the 
same neighlKAirhood, beguiling t^o way with camp jokes and 
cam}) stories. Tlio war-worn soldier was always kindly 
rcex ived af the lanndtouses along the road, whore ho might 
shoulder liis gun and tight over bis battles. The men thus 
dismissoU on furhmgli were never called upon to rejoin the 
army, •Oueo at home, they sank into domestic life ; their 
\voa})uns jvoro hang np over iheir lir(;})Iaoes — militaiy 
tru}i}iiOvS of the it evolution to be prized by future genera- 
tioms. 

fn the mean time Sir Gny Oarloton was making prepara- 
Konif for the evamiation of the city of New York. The 
lu^rncnT he had received the royal oixlor for the cessation of 
liosKlities, ho had written for all the ship])ing that could bo 
proedved from Kur(t})o and the West Judies. As early as 
the 27ti\of Api'il a fleet had sailed for diflerent parts of 
Nova cjirrying oif about sovoii thousand persons, 

with ail keir cffe<;ts. A great part of these w*re tn)Ops, 
but many \\'U‘ royalists and refugees, exiled by the Jaws of 
the United rft^^tes. They looked forward with a djeary eye 
to iheir voyage, hound,” as ono of them said, “to a 
couujit whmo there were nine months of winter aiid three 
months of cobi w^&ther every year.” 

On the tiih of Mayo a personal conference took place 
between Washington and 8ir Gny at Orangetown, iabout 
the of }>ost8 in the United State:'? held by the 

British t,roo))s, and the delivery of all property stipulated 
by the treaty to *be given up to the Americao* On the 
f^th of Majft Egbert Benson, William S. Smith, anch Daniel 
Parker, were commissioned by Qpngress to iiifspect and 
superintend at New Y"brk the embarkation ^of persons and 
pro}?erty, in fulfilment of the soverith article '^ef the pro- 
visional treaty, ^ 

While sadness and impair prevailed among the tories 
and refugees in N|)W York, the officers in the patiiot (^rp 
on the Hudson were not without gloomy feelings at the 
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thought of their approaching separation from each other- 
Eight years of dangers and hardships, shared in common 
and ncA>ly sustained, had welded their hearts together, and 
made it har^ to rend them asunder. Prompted by sucU 
feelings, General Knox, ever noted for generous impiilses, 
KUggoste^, as a myde of perpetuating the friendships thus 
formed, and keeping alive the brotherhood of the camp, the 
tbrmation of a society composed of the officers of the army. 
The suggestion met with universal concurrence, and the 
hearty appiobation of Washington. 

Meetings were held, at which the Baron Stauben, as 
senior officer, presided. A plan was drafted by a committee 
composed of Generjols Knox, Hand, and Hunti:^don, and 
Captain Shaw ; and the society was organized at a nieeting 
held on the 13th of May, at the baron’s quarters in the old 
Verplanck House, near Fishkill. 

By its formula, the officers of the American army 3i the 
most solemn manner combined themselves into one society 
of friends : to endure as long as they should endure, or any 
of their eldest male posterity, and, in failure thereof, the 
collateral branches who might be judged worthy of 
becoming its supporters and members. In memory of 
the illustrious Boman, Lucius Quintius Cincinnatiis, who 
retired from war to the peaceful duties of the citizen, it was 
to bo called The Society of the Cincinnati.” The objecis 
proposed by it were to preserve inviolate the rights and 
liberties for which they had contended; to promote and 
cherish national honour and union between the States ; to 
maintain brotherly kindness toward each other, and extend 
relieito such officers and their families as might stand in 
need of it. ^ 

order to obt^n funds for the purpose, each officer was 
to contribute one month’s pay, the inferest only to be 
appropriated to the relief of the uiffi^rtunate, tThe general 
society, v fof the sake of ffpquent communicationB, was to he 
divided into State societies, and these again into districts. 
The genenri society was to meet annually on the first 
Mon&y in May, the State societies on each 4th of July, 
the dktripts as often as should he agreed on by the State 
sooii^ty. ^ ’ 

’ilie society was to have an insignia called The Order of 
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the Cincinnati.” It waa^ to be a gOlden American eagle, 
l^earing on ita breast emblematical devices ; this was to be 
suspended by a deep-blue ribbon two inches wide, Pledged 
with white; significative of the union of America with 
France. 

Individuals of the respective States, ^distinguished for 
patriotism and talents, might be admitted as Bbnorary 
members for life ; their numbers never to exceed a ratio 
of one to four. The French ministers who had officiated 
at Philadelphia, and the French admirals, generals, and 
colonels who had served in the United States, were to be 
presented with the insignia of the 'order and invited to 
become members. 

Washin^n was chosen unanimously to officiate as pre- 
sident of it, until the first general meeting, to be held in 
May, 1784. 

On*the 8th of June Wt^hington addressed a letter to the 
governors of the several States on tlie subject of the dis- 
solution of the a^m 3 ^ The^ opening of it breathes that 
aspiration after the serene quiet of private life, which bad 
b^n hie dream of happiness throughout the storms and 
trials of his anxious career, but the full fiuition of which 
he was never to realize, « 

“The great object,” said he, “for which I had the 
honour to hold an appointment in the service of my country 
being accomplished, 1 am now preparing to return to that 
domestic retirement which, it is well known, I left with the 
greatest reluctance ; a retirement for which 1 have never 
ceased to»sigh, through a long and {)ainful absence, and in 
which (remote from the noise and ttouble of the woi^Jd) I 
meditate to pass the remainier of life in a ^ate of undis- 
turbed repose,” . 

His letter then •described the enviable condi^on of ?lie 
ettizens of iWnerica. “ Sole lords and proprietQrs ota va^t 
tract of continent, comprehending the various^soils and 
climates of the worlds and abounding with all the neces- 
saries and conveuienoes of life ; and acknowledged posses- 
sors of * absolute, fr^om. and independency.* This is the 
time,’* said he. ‘j* of thejr political probation ; tWs is the 
moment when the eyes of the whole world are turaod u|K)n 
this is tile moment to establish or ruin their national 
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cbaracl^r for ever. TLis is tUe favourable moment to give 
such a tone to the fedeia! government as will enable it to 
answer the ends of its institution ; or. this may be the 
moment for relaxing the powers of the Union, annihilating 
the cement 6f the confederation, and exposing us to become 
the sport of European politics, which may play one State 
against 'Another, to prevent their growing importance, and 
to serve their owii interested purposes. 

“ With this conviction of the importance of the present 
crisis, silence in me would be a crime. I will therefore 
speak the language of freedom and sincerity without dis- 
guise. 

“ I am aware, however,’’ continues he, modestly, that 
those who differ from me in political sentiment may per- 
haps remark, that I am stepping out of the proper line of 
my duty, and may possibly ascribe to arrogance or ostenta- 
tion what I know is the result of the purest intention. 
But the rectitude of my own heai t, which disdains such 
unworthy motives ; the part J have hitherto acted in life ; 
the determination I have formed of not ialdng any share 
in public business hereafter ; the ardent desire I feel, and 
shall continue to manifest, of quietly enjoying, in private 
life, after ^all the toils of war, the benefits of a wise and 
liberal government ; will, I flatter myself, sooner or later 
convince my countrymen that 1 could have no sinister 
views in deliveiing with so little reserve the opinions 
contained in this address.” 

He then proceeded ably and eloquently to discuss what 
he considered the four ttiings essential to the well-being, 
and even the existence of the United States as an independ- 
ent power. V 

First. An indi^oluble union of the States under one 
fedteiul head, and a perfect acquiescence of the several 
States in the full exercise of the prerogative vqgted in such 
a head py«4he constitution. 

Second, A sacred regard to pitblic justice in discharging 
debts and ^fulfilling contracts made by . congress, for the 
purpose of carrying on the war. 

Third. The adoption of a proper peace establishment ; 
in which care should be taken to pmee the militia through^* 
out the Union ou a regular* tmiform, and efficient footing* 
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*‘The militia of this country,” said he, “must be consi- 
dered as the palladium of o^r security, and the first ef- 
fectual resort in case of hostility. It is essential, the'^efore, 
tliat the same systein should pervade the whole ; that the 
foniaation and discipline of the militia of tfie continent 
should bo absolutely uniform ; and that the same species of 
arms, accoutrements, and militan’^ apparatus ishoula be in- 
troduced in every part of the United States. 

j^nd fourth. A disposition among the people of the 
United States to forget local prejudices and ‘'policies, to 
make imUual concessions, and to sacrifice individual ad- 
vantages to the interests of the community. 

These four things Washington proixounced the pillars on 
which the glorious cliaractcr must be supported. “ Liberty 
is the basis ; and whoever would dare to sap the foundation, 
or overturn tho structure, under whatever specious pretext 
he in15iy attempt it, will merit the bitterest exe<5ration and 
the severest punishment which can bo inflicted by his 
injured countiy.” 

We forbear to go into the ample and admirable reasoning 
with which he expatiates on these heads, and above all, 
enforces the sacred inviolability of the Union : they have 
become familiar with every American mind, aiwl ought to 
govern every American heart. Nor will we dwell upon 
his touching appeal on the subject of the half-pay and 
commutation promised to the army, and which be^n to be 
considered in the odious light of a pension. “ That provi- 
sion,” said he, “should be viewed as it really was — a 
I’easonable compensation^ offered^ by Congress, at a time 
when they had nothing else to give, to the officers j|f the 
army for services then to b# performed, It^was the only 
means to prevent a total dereliction of® the service. It 
was a part of th8ir hire. I may he allowed t<;^8ay it ^as 
<he price of^their blood and of your independency ; it is 
therefore more than a common deb|^ it is a debt df honour.” 

Although we have touched upon but a part of this ad- 
mirable letter, we ^xmot omit its affecting close, addressed 
as it was to each individual governor, 

have thtis freely* declared whatj wished to make 
Imown before 1 surrendered up my public tnist to those 
who committed it to me« The task is now accomplished!, I 
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now bid adieu to youl Kxeolloncy, as tlio chief uia^ibtrate 
of your State; at the same time I bid a kbl farewell to 
the cflros of office »md all the employmentii of public life. 

“It remamw, then, to be my final and only requeht that 
your Fixcelfouoy will comiuunicato these Beiitimeuts to 
your legislatuio at their next meeting, and that they ma> 
*1)6 conwdored the legacy of one who has ardently wisljod, 
on all occasions, to be iisehil to his country, and who, even 
in the shade of letiiomeut, will not tail to impl(»re the 
divine benediction on it. 

“ 1 now make it luv earnest prayer that Ood would have 
you, and the State over which you preside, in 'liis holy 
protection ; that lie would incline the hearts of the citizens 
to cultivate a s|Mrit of snbonlination and oliedicnce to 
government, to euteitain a bi oilier ly aflfoctiou and love for 
one another, for tJieir feIlou-eitiz<*ns of the United Staios 
at largo, and partiouhitly for biothien who have soVed in 
the field; and finally tlmt he would most giiieiously bo 
}deised to dispose ns all to do justice, to love mercy, and 
to demean ourstdves with that oliaiity, humility, and pacific 
temper of mind, whiuli aie the characteristics of the IHvino 
-,\iitiior of our blessed religion, and without whose example 
in those things we can never hojio to l)o a luippy nation/* 

Willie the patriot anny, encamped under the oyo of 
^Vashinp;ton, bore their liardships and piivatious wuthont 
Hincliing, or returned quietly hi their homes with, as \et, 
no aclual iward but the weapons with which they had 
vindicated tlieir country’s cause; about eighty newly 
recniit(‘d soldiers of the, PeuiiHy^vania lino, stationed at 
Lancaster, suddenly mutinied and sot off in a liodr for 
J’hiladelphia, +o d(*mand rediess of fancied ginevances from 
tin* legislatuixi of the State. Arriving at that citv, they 
w(?ie joined by aliout two himdicd comiudes fitini the bai- 
lacks, and proceeded on the 2nd of June witli l^at of drum 
and fixi'cV bayonets to i the State House, where Congiess 
and the supiome executi've council of l*onns 3 dvania wei^ 
iu session. 

Plaoing sentinels at every door to prevent egiess, they 
sent in a written ^ message to the ]>resident and oouncil, 
tlir^aienmg military violence if their demands were not 
compUed ^tli in tlio course of twenty minutes. 
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Tliough these menaces were dii'fected against the State 
government, Congress felt itself outraged by being thus 
surrounded and blockaded for several hours by an aimed 
soldiery. Fearing lest the State of Fennsylvania might 
not* be able to furnish adequate protection, it adjouniad 
to meet within a few days at Princeton; sending infonn- 
ation, in the mean time, to Washington of this niutinous 
outbreak. 

The latter immediately detached General Howe with 
fifteen hundred men to quell the mutiny and punish the 
oifenders,; at the same time, in a letter to the President 
of Congress, he expressed his indication and distress at 
seeing a handful of men, “ contemptible in numbers and 
equally so^in point of service, and not worthy to be called 
soldiers,” insulting the sovereign authority of the Union, 
and that of their own State. He vindicated the army at 
largc^J however, from the stain the behaviour of these men 
might cast upon it. These were mere recruits, soldiers of 
a day, who had not borne the heat and burden of the war, 
and had in reality few hardships to complain of. lie con- 
trusted their conduct with that of the soldiers receiitl}^ 
furloughed ; — veterans, who had patiently endured hunger, 
nakedness, and cold ; who had sufl’ered and ble4 without a 
murmur ; and who had retired, in perfect good order, to 
their homes, without a settlement of their accounts or a 
farthing of money in their pockets. While he gave vent to 
this indignation and scoin, roused by the “ arrogance and 
folly and wickedness of the mutineers,” he declared that 
he coulcUnot 6uflicientl.ij admire ,the fidelity, biuvery, and 
patriotism of the rest of the army. 

Fortunately, befoj^e the troops under {Jleneial iTowe 
reached Philadelphia, the mutiny ha(P been suppressed 
without bloodshed. Several of the mutineers ^^were tfied 
by a cour^imarthd, two were condemned to deegth, but 
ultimately pardoned, and four r^eived corpojf^il punislji- 
ment, 

Washington now found' his situation at head-quai'icrs 
irksome; there was 'little to do, and he was liable to ha 
incessantly teased with^applieationfi and demands whi<^h he 
had neither the means nor power to satisfy. He resolved, 
therefore, to while away part of the time that musi in 
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tervene before the arrival of the definitive treaty, by mak- 
ing a tour to the northern and western parts of the State, 
and -visiting the places which had been the theatre of 
importiint military transactions. He had another object 
in view; he desired to facjilitate as far as in his power the 
operations which would be necessary for occupying, as sooii 
as evacuated by British trcojis, the posts ceded by the 
treaty of peace. * 

Governor (linton accompanied him on the expedition. 
They set out by water from Newburg, ascended the Hudson 
to Albany, , visited Saratoga and the scene of Bprgoyne’s 
surrender, embarked bn Lake George, where light boats 
had been ] provided for them, traversed that beiintifnl lake So 
full of historic ini crest, proceeded to TiconJeroga and 
Crown Point ; and after reconnoitring tho.se eventful posts, 
retunied to Schenectady, whence they proceeded up the 
valley of the Mohawk Kivor, “ to have a view,” writes 
Washington, “ of that tiuct of country which is so much 
celebrated for the fertility of its soil and ilio beauty of ita 
situation.” Having reached Fort Schuyler, formerly Foiii 
Stanwix, they crossed over to Wood Creek, wfiich empties 
into Oneida Lake, and affords the water communication 
with Onb^aio. They then tniversed the ciountiy to the 
head of the oasteni branch of the Snscpiehaiina, and viewed 
Lake Otsego and the portage between that lake and the 
Mohawk liiver, 

Washington retunied to head-quarters at Xewburg on the' 
6th of August, after a tour of at least seven hundred and 
fifty miles, performed in pinetcen ^days, and for the most 
part on horseback. In a letter to the Chevalier de Chas- 
tellux, written^two or throe months afterwards, and giving 
a sketch of his toift: through what was, as yet, an unstudied 
wiHlemess^^he writes : “ i Prompted by those actual observa- 
tions, Lcoiild not help taking a more extensive, view of th^ 
vast inlaniil na-vigati(m of these United States from maps 
and the information of others ; and could not hut bo struck 
witli the immense extent and importance of it, and with 
the ^odness of that Providence which has dealt its favours 
to us with so profuf|p a hand ; wou^ to God, wo may have 
wisdpip e^ough to iraprpve them. I shall not rest con- 
tentid till I have explored the western country and la-a- 
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^voraed those lines, or ^eat part of them, which have given 
bounds io a new empire.” The vast swivantages of inter- 
nal communication between the Hudson and the great lakes 
which diiwued upon Washington’s mind in the comae of 
this^tour, have since been realized in that grand artery of 
national wealth, the Erie Canal. 


CHAPTER CLXI. 

The army to be discharged — Parting addrep^ of Washington — Evacua- 
tion oP New York — Parting scene of Washington with his officers 
at New York — Wasliington resigns his commission to Congress — 
Retires to Blount Vernon. 

By a proclamation of Congitess, dated 18th of October, 
all officers and soldiers absent on furlough wore discliarged 
from Tiirther service ; and all others who hfid engaged to 
serve during the war were to be discharged from and after 
the 3rd of November. A small force only, composed of 
those who had enlisted for a definite time, wer^e to be 
I'etained in service until the peace establishment should be 
organized. 

In general ord^^rs of November 2nd, Washington, after 
adverting to this proclamation, adds ; “It only remains for 
the oommander-in-chief to address himself once more, and 
iliat for the last time, to the armies of the United States, 
lurwever widely dispersed the individuals who compose 
them may be, and to bid them an affectionate and a long 
farewell.*” • , 

Ho then goes on to make them one of those paternal 
addresses which so eminently characterize relationship 
with his army, so different from that <^1' any other com- 
znander. He takhs a brief view of the glorious Jbut painful 
, Itruggle from which they liad just emerged ; the unpromis- 
ing circumstances under which tliey had undftiaken it, 
and the signal interposition of Providence in behalf of 
their feeble Condition; the unparalleled perseverance of 
the Americ^ armies for eight long years, through almost 
every possible suffering and discouragement; a perse- 
verance which he justly pronounces to be little 6hoi:t of 
a miracle, * 

4 U 
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Aa verting then to fJio enlarged prospects of happiness . 
opened by the confirmation of national independence and 
sovereignty, and tho amide and profitable employmenits 
held out in ^Itepublio so happily circumstanced, ho exhorts 
them to maintain the strongest attachment to the union," and 
to carry with therp into civil society the most conciliatory 
dispositions ; proving themselves not less virtuous and use- 
ful as citizens, tViaii they had been victorious as soldiers ; 
feeling assured that the private virtues of economy, pni- 
dence, and industry would not be less amiable in civil life, 
than the more splendid qualities of valomr, perseverance, 
and enteiprise were in the field. 

After a warm e^epression of thanks to the officers and men 
for the assistance he had received from every class, and in 
every instance, he adds ; " * 

“ To the various branches of the army tlie General takes 
this last and solemn opportunity of professing his invariable 
attachment and friendship. He wishes more than bai e pro- 
fessions were in his power ; that he was really able to be 
useful to them all in future life. He flatters himself, how- 
ever, they will do him the justice to believe, that what- 
ever could with propriety be attempted by him has been 
done. ^ 

“ And being now to con (dude these his last public orders, 
to take his ultimate leave in a shoii; time of the militaiy 
chameter, and to bid a final adieu to the armies he has sq 
long had the honour to command, he can only offer in their 
behalf his lecommcndations to their grateful country, and 
his prayers to the God of ^.rmios. May ample justice be done 
thet% hero, and may the choicest of Heaven’s favours, both 
here and hercji^ifier, attend those who, under the Divine au- 
spices, have secuifed in numerable blessings for others. With 
these wishes, and this benediction, the commander-in-chief 
is about to retire from service. The curtain of separation , 
will soonSbe drawn, ani the military scene to him will be 
closed for ever.” 

There was a straightforward simplicity in Washington’s 
addresses to his army ; they were so void of tumid phrases or 
rhotorioal embellishments ; the counsels given in &em were 
so sound and practicable ; the feelings expi'essed in them 
so kind and benevolent, and so perfectly in accordance 
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with I -s character and conduct, theft always had an 
irresistible effect on the nidcst and roughest heaiis. 

’^A person who was present at the breaking up of the 
army, and whom wc have liad frequent occasion to cite, 
observes, on tbe conduct of the troops, The auvice of their 
beloved commander-in-chief, and the resolves of Congress to 
pay and compensate them in such manner as the ability of 
the United States would permit* operated to keep tJjem 
quiet and prevent tumult, but no description would be ade- 
quate to painful circumstances of the parting scene.” 
. . . “Both officers and soldiers, long unaccustomed to tlie 
affairs of private life, turned loose on the world to starve, and 
to become ^e prey to vqlture speculators. Never can that 
melancholy day be forgotten when friends, companions for 
seven long years in joy and in sorrow, were torn iisnndcr 
without the hope of ever meeting again, and witli pros- 
pects ^)f a miserable subsistence in futuie.'’ ’ 

Notwithstanding every exertion had been made for iJie 
evacuation of New York, such was the number of persons 
and the quantity of effects of all kinds to he conveyed away, 
that the month of November was far advanced before i<- 
could be completed. Sir Guy Caiicton had given notice to 
Washington of the time he supposed the diflejjcnt posts 
would be vacated, that the Americans might be prepared t( ► 
take possession of them. In consequence of this notice 
General George Clinton, at that time Governor of New 
York, had summoned the members of the state council 
convene at East ('hester on the 21st of November, for the 
purj)ose <rf establishing civil govepiment in the districits hi 
therto occupied by the British ; and a detachment of troops 
was marched from ^Vest Boint to be ready to possession 
of the posts as th^ were vacated. ^ 

^ On the 21st the British troops were drawn ii^ from flie 
o£b-disputed^ost of King’s Bridge and fromM‘Gowanfe Pa.s.s, 
also from thj^ various posts on tl^ eastern parff of Long 
island. Paulus Hook was relinquished on the following 
day, and the aftemooi\ *of the 25th of November was ap- 
pointed by Sir Guy for the evacuation of the city and the 
opposite village of BrooWyn. • 

Washington, in the mean time, had taken his station at 
* Thaoher, p. 421. 
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Harlem, aocompanied X>y Governor Clinton, who, in virtue 
of his office, was to take charge of the city. They found 
there General Knox with the detachment from West Foil#- 
fc>ir Guy Carleton had. intimated a wish that Washington 
would bo at hand to t€^e immediate ]:»osse6sion of the city 
and prevent all orjjtrago, as he had been informed of a plot 
to plunder the place whenever the king’s troops should be 
withdrawn. He had engaged, also, that the guaids of the 
redoubts on the East Fiver, covering the upper part of the 
town, sho ifd be the first to bo withdrawn, and that an 
officer should be sent to give Washington’s advanced guard 
information of their retiring. 

Although Washingkm doubted existence of any such 
]»lot as tliat which had been reported to the British com- 
mander, yet he took precautions accordingly. On the 
morning of the 2oth the American troops, composed of 
dragoons, light infantry, and artillery, moved from Ih^rlem 
to thc 3 Bowery at the upper paii of tlie city. Tliore they 
I'einainod until the troops in that quarter w'ere withdrawn, 
when they m(irched into the city and took possession, the 
British embarking from the lower parts. 

A formal ontry then look place of the military and civil 
author it ie<s'. General Washington and Governor Clinton, 
witli llieir suites, on horseback, led the procession, escorted 
hy a troop of Westchester cavahy. Then came the lieu- 
tcaiant-governor and member's of the council. General Knox 
and the officers of the army, the speaker of the Assembly, 
and a large number of citizens on horseback and on foot. 

An A men can lady, who was at ljuit time veiy jioung and 
had ji’osided during the latter part of the war in the city, 
has given us account of the striking contrast between 
the American anh British ta*oops. “ W© had been accus- 
toTnod for fi^loiig time,” said she, “ to milftary display in all 
tiro firdsh and finery of garrison life ; tlie troopijv just leaving 
ns weiu if equipped for show, and with their scarlet 
uniforms and burnished luinB made a brilljant ^display; 
lire troops that marched in, on* the contrary, were ill- 
clad and weatherbeaten, and made a foriom appearance ; 
but then they were o^r troops, and^as I looked at them, and 
thought rrpon all they had done and suflfered for us, my 
lieart and my eyes were full, and 1 admired and gloried ili 
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them tho more, because they weVe weatherbeaten and 
forlorn.” 

*'rhe city was now a scene of public festivity and re^ 
joicing. The governor gave banquets to the, French am- 
bassador, the commanderdn-<5hief, the military and civil 
officers, and a largo number of the most eminent citizens, 
and at night the public wore entertained by splenSid fire- 
works. 

In the course of a few days Washington prepared to 
depart for Annapolis, where Congress was assembling, with 
the intention of asking leave to resjgn his command. A 
barge ^as in waiting about noon on the 4th of December at 
Whitehall ferry to convey him across the Hudson to Paulus 
Hook. The principal officers of the aimy assembled af, 
Fraunces’ Tavern in tho neighbourhood of the ferry, to 
take a final leave of him. On entering the room, and 
finding himself surrounded by his old companions in aims, 
who had shared with him so many scenes of hardshiji, 
difficulty, and danger, his agitated feelings ovcixjame his 
usual self-command. Filling a glass of wine, and turning 
upon them his benignant but saddened countenance, “ With 
a heart full of love and gratitude,” said ho, “ I now take 
leave of you, most devoutly wishing that your latter days 
may be as prosperous and happy as your former ones have 
been glorious and honourable.” 

Having' drunk this farewell benediction, ho added with 
emotion, “ I cannot come to each of you to take my leave, 
but shall be obliged if each of you will come and take mo 
by the hand.” « • 

General ICnox, who was nearest, was the first to ad\;ance, 
Washington, affected even to tears, gras^ his hand and 
gave him a brother's embrace. In the^same affectionate 
manner he took* leave severally of the rest, a word 
was spokeii. The deep feeling and manly tenderness of 
these yeterajim in the parting moment could finfl no utter- 
ance in words. Silent and solemn they followed their 
loved commander as^he left the room, passed through a 
corps of light infantry, and proceeded on foot to Whitehall 
fexry., Having enter^ the barge, he turned to them, took 
off his hat, and waved a silent adieu. They replied in the 
same manner, and having watched the barge until the 
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intervening point of' tlie Battery shut it from sight, 
returned still solemn and silent to the place where they 
ha<l aeisembled.^ 


On his way to Annapolis, Washington stopped for a few 
days at Philadelphia, where, with his usual exactness in 
matters of business, he adjusted with the Comptroller of the 
Treasury his accounts fr om the comrucncement of the war 
down to the 13th of the actual month of December. These 


were all in his own handwriting, and kept in the clearest 
and inos.. ae’enrate manner, cacli enti’y being accompanied 
a statement of the occasion and c»bject of the charge. 

'I’ho gross amount was abouL fourteen thousand five 
hundred pounds sterling ; in which wore included moneys 
expended for secret intelligence and seiwice, and in various 
incidental charges. All this, it must be noted, was an 
acjcount of money actually expended in the jirogTess of the 
war; not for arrearage of pay; for it will be recollected 
^Vashiugton accepted no pay. Indeed, on the final adjust- 
ment of his accounts, he found himself a considerable loser, 
having frequently, in the huny of business, neglected to 
crt‘(lit himself with sums drawn from his private purse in 
moments of exigency. 

The scl>^dule of his public account furnishes not the 
least among the many noble and impressive lessons taught 
by his character and example, it stands a touchstone of 
honesty in office, and a lasting rebuke on that lavish 
expenditure of the public money, too often heedlessly, if 
not wilfully, indulged by military commanders. 

Ill passing through New dersey, IWnsylvania, arfd Marj’-- 
land, iho scenes of his anxious and precarious campaigns, 
Washington w*^s overjnvhero hailed with enthusiasm by 
the j)eople, and grootod with addresses by l^egislative assem* 
blies, and l^mod and religious institutions. Ho accepted, 
them all with that mode^sty inherent in his nature ; little 
thinking fliat this present popularity was but the early 
oiitbrealiiing of a fame that was to go on widening and 
deepening from geneStion to genemtion, and extending 
over the whole eivilked world. 

Being arrived at •Annapolis, ho addressed a letter to the 
President of Congress, bn the 20th of December, requesting 
* Marahairs Life of Washington. 
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to know in what manner it would b« i&ost proper to offer 
his resignation; whether in writing or at an audience. 
The latter mode was adopted, and the Hall of Congress 
appointed for the ceremonial. 

A* letter froni Washington to the Baron Steuben, written 
on tlic 23rd, concludes as follows : “ This is the last letter 

I shall write while I continue in the service of my Country. 
Thp^ hour of my resignation is fixed at twelve to-day, after 
which I shall become a private citizen on the banks of 
the Potomac. ” 

At twelve o’clock the gallery, and a great part of tlie 
flo(»r o^tho Hall of Congress, were filled with ladies, witli 
public fTinctionaries of the state, and with general olTiceivs. 
Tlie members of (kmgross were seated and covered, as 
representatives of the sovereignty of Ihe Union, 'lluj 
gentlemen present as spectators were standing and un- 
covefod. 

Washington entered, conducted by the secretary of Con- 
gress, and took his scat in a chair appointed for him. After 
a brief pause, the president (General Mifilin) informed him, 
that “the United States in Congress assembled were pre- 
pared to receive his communications.” 

Washington then ro.se, and in a dignified and ^mpressive 
manner, delivered a shoit address. 

“ The great events,” said he, “on which my resignation 
depended, having at length taken place, I now Lave the 
honour of offering my sincere congratulations to Congress, 
arid of presenting myself before them, to surrender into 
their hands the trust crf)mmitte(\ to mo, and to claim the 
indulgence of retiring from the service of my country.” 

After expressing his obligations to the army in geheral, 
and acknowledging the peculiar serviceb*aii& distinguished 
merits of the confidential officers who had been attached to 
tis person,* and composed his family, during me war, and 
whom he especially recommended jo the favoured Congress, 
he continued— 

“I consider it an indispensable ;^ty to close this last 
solemn act of my official life by commending the interests 
of our dearest countiy^to the protection of Almighty God ; 
and those who have the superintendence of them, to k's 
holy keeping. 
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“ Having now finislied the work assigned me, I retire 
from the great theatre of action ; and, bidding an affec- 
tionate farewell to this august body, under whose orders I 
liavo long acted, 1 here offer my commission, and take my 
leave of all tne employments of public life,” 

“ Few tragedies ever drew so many tears from so many 
beautiful eyes,” says a writer who was present, “as the 
moving manner in which his Excellency took his final 
leave of Congress.” * 

Havi rig delivered his commission into the hands of the 
president, the latter, in reply to his address, bore testimony 
to the patriotism with'' which ho had answered to -the call 
of his country, and defended its invaded rights before it 
liad formed alliances, and while it was wilhoht funds or 
a government to supyjort him ; to the wisdom and fortitude 
with which he had conducted the great military contest, 
invariably regarding the rights of the civil power, thtough 
all disasters and changes. “ You retire,” added he, from the 
theatre of action with the blessings of your fellow-citizens ; 
but the glory of your virtues will not terminate with your 
military command; it will continue to animate remotest 
ages.” 

The ve^” next morning Washington left Annapolis, and 
hastened to his beloved Mount Vernon, where he amved 
the same day, on Ohristmas-eve, in a frame of mind suited 
to enjoy the sacred and genial festival . 

“ The scene is at last closed,” said he, in a letter to 
GoveiTior Clinton “ I feel myself eased of a load of public 
cai e. 1 hope to spend ^he remai^ider of my days in culti- 
vating the affections of good men, and in the pi'actico of 
the dome6tio^:^rtues.” 

Editor of the Maryland Qaaetj^. 
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Washington at Mount Vernon — A soldier^s repose — Pians of domestic 
Hfe — Kind offer of the council of Pennsylvania — Historical appli- 
cations — News of Jacob Van llraam — Opening of spring — Agricul- 
tural life resumed — Itecollectiona of the Fairfaxes — Meeting of the 
order of Cincinnati — Tour of Washftigton and Or. Craik to the west 
— Ideas cf internal improvement — Parting with Lafayette, 

I/'OR some time after his return to Mount Vernon, Wash- 
ington was in a manner locked up by the ice and snow of 
an uncdbimonly rigorous winter, so that social intercourse 
was interrupted, and he could not even pay a visit of duty 
andafibetion to his aged mother at Fredericksburg. But 
it was enough for him at present that he was at length at 
homo at Mount Vernon. Yet the habitudes of the camp 
still taunted him ; he could hardly realize that ho was free 
from militar}^ duties ; on waking in the moining he almost 
expected to hear the drum going its stirring rounds and 
beating the reveille. 

“ Strange as it may seem,” writes he to General Knox, 
“ it is nevertheless true, that it was not until very lately I 
could got the better of my usual custom of rumanating, as 
soon as I waked in the morning, on the business of the 
ensuing day ; and of my surprise at finding, after revolving 
many things in my mind, that I was no longer a public 
man, nor had anything to do with public transactions. I 
feel now, however, as I conceive a weary traveller must do, 
who, after treading nmny a weary step with a heavy 
burthen on his shoulders, is eased of the latter, hsiving 
reached the haven to which all the forn^r,<iivero directed, 
and from his house-top is looking back, and tracing, v^th 
jn eager eye, the* meanders by which he escapeckthe quick- 
sands and mires which lay in his way; and into* which 
none but the all-powerful Guide aand Dispensed of human 
events could have prevented his falling.” 

And in a letter ta Lafayette he w||te8 : “Free from the 
bustle of a camp anS, the busy scenes of public life, I am 
solacing m3rself with those tranquil ei^oyments of which 
the soldier, who is ever in pursuit of fame ; the statesman, 
whose watchful days and sleepless nights are spent in 
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devising schemes to pfomote the welfare of his own, per- 
haps the min of other countries — as if this globe w^as 
insufficient for us all; and the courtier, who is always 
watching thQ countenance of his prince in hopes of catching 
a gracious smile, can liavo very little conception. I have 
not only retired from all public employments, but 1 am 
retiring within myself, and shall be able to view the soli- 
tary walk, and tread tiie paths of private life, with heartfelt 
satisfaction. Envious of none, 1 am determined to be 
pleased with all ; and this, my dear friend, being the order 
of my march, I will ipove gently do^p the streajn of life 
until I sleep with my fathers.” 

And subsequently, in a letter to the Marchioness do 
Lafayette, inviting her to America to see the country, 
“ young, mde, and uncultivated as it is,” for the liberties 
of which her husband had fought, bled, and acquired much 
glory, and where everybody admired and loved hith, he 
adds, “lam now enjoying domestic ease under the shadow 
of my own vine and my ovrsi fig-tree, in a small villa, with 

the implements of husbandry and lambkins about me 

Come, then, let me entreat you, and call my cottage your 
own ; for your doors do not open to you with more readiness 
than minoft would. You will see the plain manner in which 
we live, and meet with rustic civility; and you shall taste 
the simplicity of lural life. It will diversify the scene, and 
may give you a higher relish for the gaieties of the court 
when 3 ’ou return to Versailles.” 

Duiing the winter storms he anticipates the time when 
the return of the sun will enable him to welcome his friends 
and companions in arms to partake of his hospitality ; and 
lays down his.iinyretonding plan of receiving the curious 
vii^tors who are likely to thi-ong in upon him. “ My man- 
ner of livui^,” writes he to a friend, “ is plain, and 1 do not 
mean k) be put out of it. A glass of wine %nd a bit oV 
mutton ai? always readjs, and such as will be content to 
partake of them are always welcome; those who expect 
more will be disappointed.” 

Some degree of economy was necessary, for his financial 
concerns had suffered during the Wjar, and the products of 
his estate had fallen off during his Ipng absence. 

In the mean time, the supreme council of Pennsylvania^ 
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properly appreciating the disinterestedness of his conduct, 
and aware that popular love and popular curiosity would 
attract crowds of visitors to Mount Vernon, and subject him 
to extraordinary expenses, had instructed their delegates in 
Confess to call th€j attention of that body to these circum- 
stances, with a view to produce some national reward/or his 
eminent services. Before acting upon these instimctions, the 
delegates were directed to send a copy of them to Washing- 
ton for his approbation. 

He received the document while buried in accounts and 
calculations, and whef^ had he been of a mercenary dispo- 
sition, the offered intervention in his favour would have 
seemed moat seasonable; but he at once most gratefully 
and respectfully declined it, jealously maintaining the sa- 
tisfaction of liaving seived his country at the sacrifice of his 
private interests. 

A plications began to be made to him by persons desirous 
of writing the history of the Kevolution, for access to the 
public papers in his possession.# lie excused himself from 
submitting to their inspection Biose relative to the occur- 
rences and transactions of his late command, until Congress 
should see fit to open their archives to the historian. 

His old friend Dr. (Jraik made a similar applfoation to 
Washington on behalf of a person who purposed to write 
his memoirs. He replied, that any memoir of his life, 
distinct and unconnected with tlie general histoiy of the 
war, would rather hurt his feelings than flatter his pride, 
while he could not furnish the papers and information 
connected with it withotft subjecitng himself to the impu- 
tation of vanity, adding ; I h^ rather leave it to posterity 
to ihink and say what they please of me, t^a^y any act of 
mine, to have vanjty or ostentation imputed to me.” * 

^ It a curious circumstance, that scarce hadu Washing- 
ton retired ffom the hustle of arms and hung up his^word 
at Mount Vernon, when he recei^v^ed a letter Trom the 
worthy who had first taught him the use of that sword in 
these very halls. In a word, Jacob Van Braam, his early 
teacher of the sword exercise, his fellow campaigner and 
, unlucky interpreter in Ihe affair of thb Great Meadows, 
turned up once more. His letter gave a glance over the 
current of his life. It would appear tW idter the close of 
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tho French war he had been allowed half-pay in considera- 
tion of his services and misadventures ; and, in process of 
time,*had married, and settled on a farm in Wales with his 
wife and his wife’s mother. He had caiTied with him to 
England a strong feeling in favour of ilmerica, and oil the 
breakitig out of the Eevolution had been very free, and, as 
he seemed to think, eloquent and effective, in spealcing in 
all companies and at country meetings against the American 
war. Suddenly, as if to stop his mouth, he received orders 
from Lord Amherst, then commander-in-chief, to join his 
regiment (the 60th),. in which he^pvas appointed eldest 
captain in the 3rd battalion. Tn vain be pleaded nis rural 
occupations ; his farm cultivated at so much cost, for which 
he was in debt, and which must go to ruin should he aban- 
don it so abruptly. No excuse was admitted — ^he must 
emb^k and sail for East Florida, or lose his half-pay. ^le 
accordingly sailed for St. Augustine in the beginning of 
1776, with a couple of hundred recruits picked up in Lon- 
don, resolving to sell out the army on the first opportu- 
nity. jBy a series of cross-purposes he was prevent^ from 
d(jing so until 1779, having in the interim made a cam- 
paign in Georgia. “ He quitted the service,” he adds, “ with 
as much pleasure as ever a young man entered it.” 

He then returned to England and took up his residence 
in Devonshire ; but his invincible propensity to talk against 
tho ministry made his residence there uncomfortable. His 
next move, therefore, was to the old fertile province of Orlean 
nois in France, where he was still living near Malesherbes, 
apparently at his ease, enjoying ttie friendship of the dis- 
tingsiuahed personage of that name, and better versed, it is 
to be hoped, t<he French language than when he officiated 
aa interpreter in the capitulation at the Great Meadows. 
The worthy major appeared to contem^ate with joy and 
pride^h^ eminence to which his early pupil on the swoH 
exercise'^had attained. ^ 

** Give me leave, sir, before I conclude,” writes he, “ to 
pour out the sentiments of my soul iu congratulations for 
your successes in the American contest ; and in wishing 
you a long life, to enjoy tiie bkssing of a great people 
ivhom you nave been the chi^ instmment in freeing from 
bond^’’ * 
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So disappears from the sceae on6 of the earliest per- 
sonages of onr history. 

As spring advanced^ Mount Yemon, as had been ahtici- 
pated, began to attract numerous visitors. They were 
recefved in the frank, unpretending style Washington had 
determined upon. It was truly edifying to behold how 
easily and contentedly he subsided from the authoritative 
oommander-in-chief of armies, intx> the quiet country gen- 
tleman, There was nothing awkward or violent in the 
transition. He seemed to be in his natural element. Mrs. 
Washin^en, too, whoj|3iad presided vjdth quiet dignity at 
head-quarters, and cheered the winiby gloom of V^ley 
Forge withjier presence, presided with equal amenity and 
grace at the simple board of Mount Vernon. She had a 
cheerful good sense that always made her an agreeable 
coi^panion, and w^as an excellent manager. She ha^%een 
remarked for an inveterate habit of knitting. It had been 
acquired, or at least fostered, in the wintry encampments 
of the Kevolution, where she used to set an example to her 
lady visitors, by diligently plying her needles, knitting- 
stockings for the poor destitute soldieiy. 

In entering upon the out-door management of Ids estate, 
Washington was but doing in person what^^he 'jhad long 
been doing through others. He had never virtually ceased 
to be the agriculturist. Throughout all his campaigns he 
had kept himself informed of the course of rural affairs at 
Mount Vomon. By means of maps on which every field 
was laid down and numbered, ho was enabled to give direc- 
tions for their several owltivationy and receive accounts of 
their several crops. No hurry of affairs prevented a .cor- 
respondence with his overseer or agent.^ he exacted 
weekly reports. Thus his rural were interwoven with Ips 
militery cores ; flie agricultoist was mingled'^* with the 
soldier; and those strong s>Tnpathiel with the honest cul- 
tivators of the soil, and that pateiml care of theif* interests 
to be noted throughout his military career, may be ascribed, 
in a great meaaure, tq the sweetening influences of Mount 
Vernon. Yet as spring returned, and he resumed his rides 
about the beautiM neighbourhood of *this haven of his 
hopes, he must: have been mouriifally sensible, now and 
then, of the changes which time and events had effected 
there. jfc;* > 
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The Fair&xes, the kind friends of his boyhood, «and 
social companions of his riper years, were no longer at 
hand to share his pleasures and lighten his cares. There 
were no more hunting dinners at lielvoir. Ho .paid a sad 
visit to that happy resort of his youth, and contemplated 
with % moumfuh eye its charred ruins, and the desolation 
of its once ornamented grounds. George William Fairfax, 
its former possessor, was in England ; his political prin- 
ciples had detained him there during the war, and part of 
his property had been sequestered ; still, though an exile, 
ho continued in heart a iriend to America, hia hand had 
been open to relieve the distresses of Americans in Eng- 
land, and he had kept up a cordial correspozjidenoe with 
Washington. 

Old Lord Fairfax, the Nimrod of Green way Court, 
Washington’s early friend and patron, with whom he had 
first learned to follow the hounds, hud lived on in a green 
old age at his sylvan retreat in the beautiful valley of the 
Shenandoah ; popular with his neighbours and unmolested 
by the whigs, although frank and open in his adherence to 
Gi’eat Britain. He had attained his ninety-second year, 
when tidings of the surrender of Yorktown wounded the 
national pride of the old cavalier to the quick, and snapped 
the attenuated thread of his existence. ‘ 

The time was now approaching when the first general 
meeting of the Order of Cincinnati was to be held, and 
Washington saw with deep concern a popular jealousy 
awakened concerning it. Judge Burke, of South Carolina, 
had denounced it in a pamphlet £is an attempt to elevate 

* Sb, at least, records in homely prose and verse a reverend historio- 
pprapher of HooMK^iurnon. When old Lord Fairfax heard that Wash- 
ington had captured Lord Cornwallis and all his army, he called to his 
black waiter«» 'Come, Joe! carry me to bed, for if is high time for me 
to die! • 

c'^Then up rose Joe, all at the word, 

And took hiif master^s arm, 

And thus to bed he softly led 
The lord of Qreenwi^ farm. 

There oft he called on Britain’s name, 

And oft he wept full Bore,» 

Then sighed— Thy will, oh Lord, be done — 

And word spake never more.” 

See Wjsehs* Idfi e/ Waehtn^ton, 
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the milHary above the civil classes, and to institntc an 
order of nobility. The Legislature of Massachusetts 
sounded an alarm that was echoed in Connecticut, aild pro- 
longed from State to State. The whole Union was put on 
its ^ard against this effort to form a hereditary aristocracy 
out of the military chiefs and powerftil fainiliei^ of the 
several States. 

Washington endeavoured to allay this jealousy. In his 
letters to the presidents of the State societies, notifying the 
meeting which was to be held in Philadelphia on the 1 st 
of May^ he expiessed his earnest solicitude that it should 
be respectable for numbers and abilities, and wise and 
deliberate in its proceedings, so as to convince the public 
that the objects of the institution were patriotic and praise- 
worthy. 

Thp society met at the appointed time and place. Wash- 
ington presided, and by his sagacious counsels effected 
modifications of its constitution. The hereditary principle, 
and the power of electing honorary members, were abo- 
lished, and it was induced to the harmless but highly 
inspictable footing on which it still exists. 

In notifying the French military and naval officers in- 
cluded in the Society of the changes which had taken place 
in its constitution, he expressed his ardent hopes that it 
would render permanent those friendships and connections 
which had happily taken root between the officers of the 
two nations. All clamours against the order now ceased. 
It became a rallying place for old comrades in arms, and 
Wasldngton continued tft presido*over it until his death. 

In a letter to the Chevalier de Chastellux, for whom 
he felt an especial regard, after inviting the meet- 

ing, he adds : “ I, will only repeat to you the assurances^ of 
}giy friendship, and of the pleasure 1 should fi^l in seeing 
you in the* shade of those trees which my ji^ds have 
planted; and which, by their xaj^d growth, at once indi- 
cate a knowledge of my declining years, and their disposi- 
tion to spread their mantles over me, before I go hence to 
return no more.” 

On the 17tfa of August he was gladddhed by having the 
Marquis de Lrfayetfce under his roof, who had recently 
arrived from France. The marquis passed a fomight with 
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|iim, a loved and oherifflied guest, at tlie end of which he 
departed for a time, to be present it the ceremony of a 
treaty^ith the Indians. 

. Washington now prepared for a tour to the west of the 
Apallacliian Mountains, to visit his lands on the Ohio*and 
Kanawjfa rivers. • Dr. Craik, the companion of his various 
campaigns, and who had , accompanied him in 1770 on a 
similar tour, was to be his fellow-traveller. The way they 
were to tiavel may be gathered from Washington's direc- 
tions to th‘ doctor: — “You will have occasion to take 
nothing from home bi\t a servant to look after your horses, 
and such bedding as you may think proper to make use of, 
I will carry a marquee, some camp utensils,* and a few 
stores. A boat, or some other kind of vessel, will be 
provided for the voyage down the river, either at my plac^e 
on the Youghiogheny or fort Pitt, measures for this pur- 
pose having already been taken. A few medicines, and 
hooks and lines, you may probably want.** 

This soldier-like tour, made in hardy military stylo, with 
tent, packhorses, and frugal supplies, took him once more 
among the scenes of his youthful expeditions when a^-land 
surveyor in the employ of Lord Fairfax, a leader of 
Virginia Militia, or an ^pde-de-camp of the unfortunate 
Braddock. A veteran now in years, and a general re- 
nowned in arms, he soberly permitted his steed to pick 
his way across the mountains by the old military route, 
still called Braddock’s Road, over which he had spurred 
in the days of youthful ardour. Hiis original intention had 
beeii to survey and inspect his Isnds on Moiiongahela 
Hive£' ; then to descend the Ohio to the great Kanawha, 
where also large tracts of wild land. On arriving 

01 ^ the Monon^hela, however, he heard ^uch accounts of 
di8Content<.fua irritation among the Indian tribes, that hf> 
did not cqj^der it pnident to venture among them. Some 
of his laftir on the Moivongahela was settled ; the rest was 
in the wilderness, and of little value in the present unquiet 
state of the oountiy. He abridged his tour, therefore: 
proceeded, no fiirther west than the Monongahela, ascended 
that riveiv and then struck southward tlmough the wild, 
unsettkd iwions of the AUeganies, until he came out into 
the Shenandoah Valley hear Staunton. He returned to 
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Mount Vernon on the 4l4i of October; having since the 
1st of September tr^elled on horseback six hundred and 
eighty miles, for a great part of the time in wild, mount- 
ainous ooufitiy, where he was obliged to encamp at night. 
Thiif, like his tour to the northern forts with Governor 
Clinton, gave proof of his unfailing vigouf and activSiy. 

During all this tour he had carefully obsen^ed the course 
and character of the streams flowing from the west into the 
Ohio, and the distance of their navigable parts from the 
head navigation of the rivers east of the mountains, with 
the nearest and best portage between them. For many 
years he had been convinced of the practicability of an 
easy and fr^-bort communication between the Potomac and 
James River, and the waters of the Ohio, and thence on 
to the great chain of lakes ; and of the vast advantages 
that would result thereform to the States of Virginia and 
Maiyland. He had even attempted to set a company 
on foot to undertake at their own expense the opening 
of such a communication, but the breaking out of the 
Revolution had put a stop to the enterprise. One object 
of his recent tour was to make observations and collect 
information on this subject ; and all that he had seen and 
heard quickened his solicitude to carry the scllbme into 
effect. 

Political as well as commercial interests, he conceived, 
were involved in the enterprise. He had noticed that the 
flanks and rear of the United States were possessed by 
foreign and formidable powers, who might lure the western 
people into a trade and ^liance vfith mem. The Western 
States, he observed, stood as it were upon a pivot, so ttiat 
the touch of a feather might turn them They 

looked down ^e Mississippi, and been tempted in that 
direction by the l^ilities of sending everything ^bwn the 
stream ; whe^bas they had no means of coming to vl % bht by 
long land transportations and mg^d roads. The jealous 
and untOMraxd disposition of the Spaniards, it was true, 
almost barred the use of the MibsiBsippi; buj they might 
change their policy, and invite trade in that direction. 
The retention by tlm British government,* also, of the posts 
of J^troit, Niagara, and Oswego, though oontraiy to the 
spirit of the treaty, shut up Sie channel of trade in that 
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quarter. These posts, however, would eventually oe given 
up ; and then, he was persuaded, thi people of New-York 
woulflose no time in removing every obstacle in the way 
of a water ccmmunioation ; and ** I shall be mistaken,’* said 
he, “ if they do not build vessels for the navigation of the 
lakes, TFhich wilf supersede the necessity of coasting on 
either side.” 

It behoved Virginia, therefore, to lose no time in avail- 
ing herself* of the present favourable conjuncture to secure 
a share of western trade by connecting the Potomac and 
tJames rivets with the waters beyond the mountains. The 
industry Of the western settlers had hitherto been checked 
by the want of outlets to their products, oiving to the 
before-mentioned obstacles ; “ But smooth the road,” said 
he, “ and make easy the way for them, and then see what 
an influx; of articles will pour upon us ; how amazingly our 
exports will he increased by them ; and how amply jul shall 
be compensated for any trouble and expense we may en- 
counter to effect it.** 

Such were some of tbe ideas ably and amply set forth by 
him in a letter to Benjamin Harrison, Governor of Vir- 
ginia, who, struck with his plan for opening the navigation 
of the Western waters, laid the letter before the State 
legislature. The favour with which it was received induced 
Washington to repair to Richmond and give his personal 
support to the measure. He arrived there on the 15th of 
November. On the following morning a committee of five 
members of the House of Assembly, headed by Patrick 
Henry, waited on him m belialf of that body, to testify 
the^ reverence for his character and affection for his 
person, and^^koC sense of the proofs given by him, since his 
r#turii to private life, that no change ^f situation could 
turn his •thoughts from the welfare of his country. The 
suggiJfetjpns of Washington in his letter to the governor, and 
his representations durfng this visit to Richmond, gave tire 
first impulse to the great system of internal improvement 
since pursue(| throughout the United States. 

At Richmond he was joined by the Marquis de Lafayette ; 
who since their ^paration had t^companied tbe commis- 
sioners to Fort Schuyler, and been present at the fonnation 
of a treaty vdth tbe Indians; after which he had made a 
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tour of the Eastern States^ “ crowned everywhere, ' writes 
Washington, “ with Wreaths of love and respect.”* 

They returned together to Mount Vernon, whefe La- 
fayette again passed several days, a cherished inmate of the 
donxestic circle. 

When his visit was ended, Washington^ to defer tfee part- 
ing scene, accompanied him to Annapolis. On retiiming 
to Mount Vernon he wrote a farewell letter to the marquis, 
hordering more upon the sentimental than almost any other 
in his multifarious correspondence. 

In the moment of our separation, upon the road as I tra- 
velled, cRid every hour since, I hav^ felt all that love, respect, 
and attachiqent you, with which length of years, close 
connection, and your merits have inspired me. I often 
asked myself, as our carriages separated, w^hether that was 
the last sight I ever should have of you p And though I 
wdshe& to answer no, my fears answered yes. I called to 
mind the daj^ of my youfli, and found they had long since 
fled to return no more ; that I was now descending the hill 
I had been fifty-two years climbing, and that, tliough I was 
blessed with a good constitution, I was of a short-lived 
family, and might soon expect to he entombed in the man- 
sion of my fathers. These thoughts darkened life shades, 
and gave a gloom to the picture^ and consequently to my 
prospect of ever seeing you again.” 


• CHAPTEB GLXIII. 

Scheme of inland naylgation — Shares of stock Washington 

— Declined — Bural improvements — The tax^of letterwriting — 
The tax of sitting far likenesses — Ornamental gardening — Maua^- 
^ment of the estate — Domestic life — Visit of Mr. Watson^ Reveren- 
awe insj^red by Washington — Irksome to him ** I^taAces of 
his festive gaiety — Of his laughing Eassion for huntii^ revived 
— Death of Oeneral Oreene — His character — Washington’s regrets 
and emsozniums — < Letters to the French noblemen. 

Washinotoi^^s zeal foT the public good had now found a 
new ch^nel ; or, miher,«hi6 late tours ihto the interior ci 
the Tlnion had quickened ideaa long existing in his mind 
^ Letter of Waiddnjgton to the Marehloness de Lafayette. 

• 4*2 • 
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oti the subject of inierhal navigation. In a letter to Bichard 
Henry Leo* recently chosen President of Congress, he 
urgedPit upon his attention ; suggesting that the western 
waters should be explored, their navigable capabilities 
ascertained, and that a complete map shoidd be mslde of the 
country: that in all grants of land by the United States 
there should be a reserve made for special sale of all mines, 
mineral and salt springs : that a medium price should be 
adopted for the western lands sufficient to prevent mono- 
poly, but not to discourage useful settlers. He had a salutary 
horror of “ land jobbers,” and “ roaming speculatoija,” prowl- 
ing about the country like wolves ; marHng and stirveying 
valuable spots to the grdat disquiet of Indian tribes. 

The spirit of emigration is great,” said ne ; “ people have 
got impatient ; and thotigh you cannot stop the road, it is yet 
in your power to mark the way ; a little while, and you 
wili not be able to do either.” 

In the latter part of December he was at Anziapolis, at the 
request of the Assembly of Virginia, to arrange mattera with 
the Assembly of Maryland respecting the communication 
between the Potomac and the western waters. Through 
his indefatigable exertions two companies were formed 
under th© patronage of the governments of these States, 
for opening the navigation of the Potomac and James rivers, 
and he was appointed president of both. By a unanimous 
vote of the Assembly of Viiginia, fifty shares in the Poto- 
mac, and one hundred in the James Biver company, were 
appropriated for his benefit, to the end that, while the ^at 
works he had promoted twould remain monuments of his 
glory, they might also be monuments of the gratitude of 
his countryiKkisXHe aggregate amount of these shares was 
afeottt forty thousand dollars, 

Washington was exceedingly embarrassed by the appro* 
priatien. To decline so noble and unequivocal a testiin)>* 
nial of ^he good opinion and good will of his oountxymen 
inight be construed into disrespect, yet he wished to be per- 
fectly free to exercise his jud^ent and e!Xpress his 
in the matter without being liable to the least saspicion of 
interested motivest It had beemhis fixed deteixniiaatiam 
also, when lie surrendered his military oemunand, never to 
hold any other office under government to whi^ emolu> 
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ment might 'become a necessary appendage. From this 
resolution his mind had never swerved. 

While, however, he declined to receive the pr#ifered 
shares for* his own benefit, he intimated a disposition to 
receive them in trust, to* be applied to the use of some 
object or institution of a public nature. 3is wishes were 
complied with, and the shares were ultimately apprdj^riated 
by him to institutions devoted to public education. Yet, 
though the love for his country would thus inteifere with 
his love for his home, the dream of rural r^irement at 
Mount Vonion still went on. ^ 

The* more I am acquainted with agricultural affairs,^’ 
he says, in % letter to a friend iri England, “ the better I 
am pleased with them ; insomuch that I can nowhere find 
so much satisfaction as in those innocent and useful pur- 
suits. While indulging these feelings, I am led to reflect, 
how liuch more delightful to an undebauched mind is the 
task of making improvements on the eaith, than all the 
vainglory that can be acquired from ravaging it by thfe 
most uninterrupted career of conquest. 

“ How pitiful, in the age of reason and reli^on, is that 
false ambition which desolates the world with fire and 
sword for the purpose of conquest and fame, co^cipared to 
the milder virtues of making our neighbbursand our follow- 
men as happy as their frail convictions and perishable 
natures will permit them to be I ” 

He had a congenial correspondent in his quondam 
brother-soldier, Governor Clinton of New -York, whose 
spear, like his own, had been turned into a pruninghook. 

“Whenever the season is proper and an opportmity 
offers,” writes he to the governor, glad to 

receive the balsam-trees or others whienyou may think 
curious and exotic with us, as I am endeavouring^ improve 
tne pounds%bout my house in this way.” He recominends 
to the gOvemor^B care certain gra^vines of tht^ choicest 
kinds for the table, which an unme of the Chevalier de 
Luaemc had engaged Re send from France, and which must 
be about to arrive at New-York. He is literally going to 
sit under bbs own vine Band his own fig-tree, and devote 
himself to the ij^niet pleasures of rural life. 

At the opening of the year C17B£^ the entries in his 
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diary* sliow him diligently employed in Reparations to 
improve his groves and shrubtiery. On the 10th of Ja- 
nuary he nbtes that the white thorn is full in berry. On 
the 20th he begins to clear the pine groves of ur^dergi-owth. 

In February he transplants iVy under the walls of the 
garden to which it still clings. In March ho is planting 
hemlock-trees, that most beautiful species of American 
evergreen, numbers of which had been brought hither from 
Occoquan. In April he is sowing holly berries in drills, 
some adjoining a green-brier hedge on the north side of 
the garden ^te; others in a semicircle on ^he lawn. 
Many of the hoUy bushes thus produced are still ^flourish- 
ing about the place in full vigour. He had learnt the 
policy, not sufficiently adopted in our country, of clothing 
his ornamented grounds as much as possible with ever- 
greens, which resist the rigours of our winter and keep up 
a cheering verdure throughout the year. Of the trees fitted 
for shade in pasture land he notes the locust, maple, black 
mulberry, black walnut, black gum, dogwood, and sassafras, 
none of which, he observes, materially injure the grass be- 
neath them. 

Is then for once a soldier’s dream realized ? Is he in 
.perfect enjoyment of that seclusion from tlie world and its 
distractions, which he had so often pictured to himself 
amid the hardships and turmoils of the camp ? Alas, no ! 
The “post,” that “herald of a noisy world,” invades his 
quiet and loads his table . with letters, until correspondence 
becomes an intolerable burthen. 

He looks in despair at the daily accumulatii^ mass of 
ur^nswerod letters. “ Many mistakenly think,” writes he, 
** that I am 3^ged to ease, and to that kind of tranquillity 
which wouldgrow tiresome for want of employment ; but 
at no peiipd of my life, not in the eight "years I served the 
pablj£), have I been obliged to write so muohi myself, as I 
have ddrie since my recrement.” * Again — “ It is not the 
letters from my friends which give me trouble/ or add 
aught to my perplexity. It is references to old matters, 
with which I have nothing s do ; applications which often 
cannot be complied with ; mquMes which would require 
the Rn of a historian to satisfy; letters of oomplimwt, ;as 
> Letter to Bichard Heniy Lee. 
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unmeaning perhaps as they are tyoi^lesome, but which 
must be attended to ; and the commonplace business which 
employs my pen and my time often disagreeably* ^These, 
wii company, deprive me of exercise, and, unless 1 can 
obtaiu rdlief, must be productive of disagreeable con- 
sequences/' 

hYotn much of this, drudgep?^ of the^ pen he ^as sub- 
sequently relieved by Mr, Tobias Lear, a young gentleman 
of New Hampshire, and graduate of Harvard College, who 
acted as his private secretary, and at the same time took 
charge of the instruction of the two children of the late 
Mr. Faj-fte Custis, whom Washington had adopted. 

There was another tax imposed by his celebrity upon his 
time and patience. Applications were continually made to 
him to sit for his likeness. The following is his sportive 
reply to Mr. Francis Ilopkinson, who applied in behalf of 
Mr. rine. 

“ ‘ In for a penny in for a pound is an old adage. I am so 
hackneyed to the touches of the painters' pencil, that I am 
altogether at their beck, and sit ‘ like Patience on a monu-^ 
ment,' whilst they are delineating the lines of my face. It 
is a proof, among many others, of what habit and custom 
can accomplish. At first I was impatient at the request, 
and as restive under the operation as a coif is under 
the saddl% The next time 1 submitted very reluctantly, 
but with less flouncing. Now no dray-horse moves more 
readily to his thill than I to the painter’s chair. It may 
easily be conceived, therefore, that I yield a ready obedi- 
ence to your request, and to the views of Mr, Pine.” 

It was not long after this th^t M. Houdon, an artist of 
great merit, chosen by Mr. Jefferson and Dr. Fralrklin, 
arrived from Paris to make a study of #f^atMlngton fdr a 
statue, for the Jjogislaturo of Virginia, He remained a 
•fortnight at Mount Vernon, and, having formed his model, 
took it wiiin him to Paris, where he produced that^^^cellent 
statue and likeness to be seen in the State House in Eich- 
mond, Virginia. 

Being npw: in some measure relieved from the labours 
of the pen, Washington had more tipoe to devote to his 
, j^lan for ornamental eftitivaiion of the grounds about his 
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We find in his diSery. noted down with curious exactness, 
each day’s labour and the share he took in it ; his fiequent 
rides to the .Mill Swamp, the Dogue Greek, the Plahta- 
tion on the Neck,” and other places along the Potomac, in 
quest of young elms, ash-trees, white-thorn, cfab-apples, 
maxdes, mulberries, willows, and lilacs ; the winding walks 
which Jie lays ofit, and the trees and shrubs which he 
plants along them. Now he sows acorns and buck-eye nuts 
brought by himself from the Monongahela ; now he opens 
vistas through the Pine Grove, commanding distant view8 
through the woodlands ; and now he twines round bis 
columns scarlet honejtjuckles, which his gardener 'tells him 
will blow all the summer. 

His care-worn spirit freshens up in these employments. 
With him Mount Vernon is a kind of idyl. The tran- 
sient glow of x) 0 €tical feeling which once visited his bosom, 
when in boyhood he rhymed beneath its groves, i^eems 
about to return once more ; and we please ourselves with 
noting, among the trees set out by him, a group of young 
^.horse-chestnuts from Westmoreland, his native county, the 
haunt of his schoolboy days ; which had been sent to him 
by Colonel Lee (Light Horse Harry), the son of his “ Low- 
land Beauty,” 

A diagram of the plan in which he hod laid out his 
grounds still remains among the papers at Mount Veruoh ; 
the places are marked on it for particular trees and shrubs. 
Some of those trees and shrubs are still to be found in the 
places thus assigned to fhem. In the present neglected 
state of Mount Vernon its walks are overgrown, and vege- 
tation runs wild ; but it fs dceply^interesting still to mid 
ti-accs of these toils in which Washington delighted, and to , 
know that f tlie trees which give it its present um- 

, brageous beauty were planted by his hand. 

The orrSimental cultivation of which we l^ve j||k>keii 
was cSnftped to the grounds apperfrtining to wlit wae 
called the mansion-hous<f farm ; but his estate included tour 
other farms, all lying contiguous, and containing three 
thousand two hundred and sixty acres ; each farm having 
its bailiff or overseer, with a house for his accommodation, 
bams and outhouses for the prodtiee, and cabins for Hm 
n^roes. On a general map of the estate, drawn aut hy 
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Washington himself, those farms wprc^all laid down ac- 
curately and their severAl fields numbered; he knew the 
soil and local qualities of each, and regulated the culture of 
them accordingly. 

In addition to these five farms there were several hundred 
acres of fine woodland, so that the estate presented a beau- 
tiful diversity of land and water. In thi stables r,»ar the 
mansion-house were the carriage and saddle-horses, of which 
he was veiy choice; on the four farms there were 54 
draught horses, 12 mules, 317 head of black « cattle, 360 
sheep, and a gTcat number of swine, which last ran at large 
in the vjpbds. • 

He now read much on husbandry and gardening, and 
copied out ^treatises on those subjects. Ho corresponded 
also with the celebrated Arthur Young; from whom he 
obtained seeds of all kinds, improved ploughs, plans for 
laying out farm-yards, and advice on various parts of niral 
economy. 

Agriculture,” writes he to him, ‘‘has ever been among 
the most fevoured of my amusements, though 1 have never 
possessed much skill in the art, and nine years’ total inat- 
tention to it has added nothing to a knowledge which is 
best understood from practice; but with the means you 
have been so obliging as to furnish me, I sliall l-etum to 
it, though rather late in the day, with more alacrity than 
ever.” * 

In the management of his estate he was remarkably exact. 
No negligence on tlie part of tbe overseers or those under 
them was passed over unnoticed. He seldom used many 
words onithe subject of his plans rarely asked advice ; but, 
when once determined, carried them directly and silently 
into execution ; and was not easily dissuaded a project 
when once commenced. ^ 

c We have shown, in a former chapter, his mod^of appor- 
tioning timS at Mount Vemon, prior to the Reg^ohition. 
The same system was, in a great Sieasure, resumed. His 
active day Ix^an some time before the dawn. Much of his 
correspondence was despatched before breakfast, which took 

E lace at half-past seven. After breakfast he mounted his 
orse which stood ready the door, ancL rode off to differ- 
ent parts of his estate, as he used to do to various parts of 
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tbe camp, to see th&t a|l was right at the outposts, and every 
one at his duty. At half-past two he dined. 

It* there was no company he would write until dark, or, 
if pressed by business, until nine o’clock in the evening ; 
otherw'ise he read in the evening, or amused hiulself with a 
game of whist, 

Ilifi^ecretary, Mr. Lear, after two years’ residence in the 
family on the most confidential footing, says, — “ General 
Washington is, I believe, almost the only man of an exalted 
character ^ho does not lose some part of his respectability 
by an in .imate acquaintance. I ha^te never found a single 
thing that could lesaen my respect for him. A ^jompleto 
knowledge of his honesty, uprightnesss, and candour in all 
his private transactions, has sometimes led me^o think him 
more than a man.” 

The children of Parke Custis formed a lively paii; of his 
household. He was fond of children and apt to unbend 
with them. Miss Custis, recalling in after life the scenes 
of her childhood, writes, “ I have sometimes made him 
laugh most heartily from sympathy with my joyous and 
extravagant spirits she observes, however, that “ he was 
a silent, thoughtful man. He spoke little generally ; never 
of himself. I never heard him relate a single act of his life 
during tHe war. I have often seen him perfectly abstracted, 
his lips moving; but no sound was perceptible.” 

An observant traveller, Mr. Elkanah Watson, who visited 
Mount Vernon in the winter of 1786, bearer of a letter of 
introduction from General Greene and Colonel Fitzgerald, 
gives a home picture of Washington in his retirement. 
Though sure that his cfedentials would secure Tiim a re- 
spectful reception, he says, “ I trembled with awe, as I 
came intone f^enoe of tlds great man. I found him at 
table with Mrs. Washington and his private family, and was 
received In the native dignity and with that urbanity so 
pecuHa^y combined in the character of a smdier and an 
eminent private gentlftnan. He soon put me at my ease, 
by unbending in a free and affable conversation. » 

The cautious reserve which wisdom and pohoy dictated, 
whilst engaged in rearing the glorious &brio of our inde- 
pendence, was evidently Qie result of consummate prudence 
and not charaoteristio of his nature. I observed a peouli- 
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arity in his smile, whicli seemed toillifminate his eye ; his 
whole countenance beamed with intelligence, while it com- 
manded confidence and respect. ^ 

“I foiiijd him kind and ‘^niguant in the domestic circle ; 
revered and beloved by all around him ; agfeeably social, 
without ostentation; delighting in anqcdote and adven- 
tures ; without assumption ; his domestic arrangements 
harmonious and systematic. His servants soemed to watch 
his eye and to anticipate his every wish ; hence a look was 
equivalent to a command. His servant Billy/ the faithful 
companion of hii^miltary career, was always at his side. 
Smiling content animated and beamed on every countenance 
in his presence.’’ 

In the evening Mr. Watson sat conversing for a full hour 
with Washington after all the family had retired, expecting, 
perhaps, to hear him fight over some of his battles ; but, if 
so, he was disappointed, for ne observes, — “ He modestly 
waived aU allusions to the events in which he had acted so 
glorious and conspicuous a parft Much of his conversation 
had reference to the interior country, and to the opening 
of the navigation of the Potomac by canals and locks, at 
the Seneca, the Great and Little Falls. His mind appeared 
to be deeply absorbed by that object, then in earnest con- 
templation.” 

Mr, Watson had taken a severe cold in the course of a 
harsh winter journey, and coughed excessively. Washing- 
ton pressed him to take some remedies, but he declined. 
After retiring for the night his coughing increased. 
“ When ^ some time had elapse^,” writes he, “the door 
of my room was gently o]pened, and, on drawing my bed- 
ourtains, I beheld Washington himself standing tEf my 
bedside with a bowl of hot tea in his Mthd/ 1 was mor- 
tified and distreT^sed beyond expression. This little iiioi- 
*dent, oooaij:Tin;g in common life with an ordinary man, 
would not have been noticed; but as a trait af the be- 
nevolence and private virtue of Washington deserves to be 
recorded.’’ 

The late Bishc^ White, in subsequent years, speaking of 
Washington’s unassumnig manners, observes, — “ I know 
no man who so oaxefiilly guarded a^inst the discoursing 
of himself or of his ^ts, or of anyming that pertained to 
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him ; and it has olicapionally occurred to me when in his 
company, that, if a stranger to his person wero present, he 
W011I4 never have known from anything said by him that 
he was conscious of having distinguished himself in the eye 
of the world.” 

An anecdote is told of Washington’s conduct while com- 
mander-in-chief, illustrative of his benignant attention to 
others, and his freedom from all assumption. While the 
army was encamped at Morristown, he one day attended a 
religious meeting where divine seiwice was to bo celebrated 
in the open air. A chair had been sdt out for his use. Just 
before ihe servive coiiimenced a woman with a child in her 
arms approached. A^ the seats were occupied. Washing- 
ton immediately rose, placed her in the chair^ which h^ 
been assigned to him, and remained standing duiing the 
whole service.' 

The reverential awe which his deeds and elevated* posi- 
tion threw around him was often a source of annoyance to 
him in private life ; especiiily when he perceived its effect 
upon the young and gay. VVe have been told of a case in 
point, when he made his appearance at a private ball where 
all were enjoying themselves with the utmost glee. The 
moment he entered the room the buoyant miith was 
checked ; "’the dance lost its animation ; every face was 
grave ; every tongue was silent. He remained for a time, 
endeavouring to engage in conversation with some of the 
young people, and to break the spell ; finding it in vain, 
he retired sadly to the company of the elders in an adjoin- 
ing room, expressing his regi’et that his presence should 
operate as such a damper. After a little while light laughter 
aud’happy voices again resounded from the ball-room ; upon 
which he rl 88 § Ufeitiously, approached on tiptoe the door, 
which was ajar, and there stood for som«f time a delighted 
spectator ^ the youthful revelry. , ^ 

WaiJhmgton in fact, though habitually grave and thought- 
ful, was of a siioial disposition, and loved cheerful society* 
He was fond of the dance ; and it was the boast of many 
ancieaft dames in our day, who had been belles in the time 
of the Eevolution, ijiat they had danced minuets with him, 
or had Mm for a xiartner in contra^dances. There were 
^ MS. notes of the Bev. Geo. F. Tuttle. 
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balls in camp in some of the dark time^ of the EeTolution. 
“ Wo had a little dance at my quarters,” writes General 
Greene from Middlebrook, in March, 1779. “His Excel- 
lency an^ Mrs. Greene danced upwards of three hours 
without once sitting down. Upon the whole we had a 
pretty little frisk.” ‘ , 

A letter of Colonel Tench Tilghman, one of Washington’s 
aides-de-camp, gives an instance of the general’s festive 
gaiety, when in the above year the army was cantoned near 
Slorristown. A large company, of which the general and 
Mrs. Washington, general and Mm. Greene, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Olhey were part, dined with colonel and Mrs. Biddle. 
Some little time after the ladies had retired from table, 
Mr. Olnoy followed them into the next room, A clamour 
was raised against him as a deseiler, and it was resolved 
that a party should be sent to demand him, and that, if the 
ladie^ refused to give him up, he should be brought by 
force. Washington humoured the joke, and offered to head 
the party. He led it vdth great formality to the door of the 
drawing-room, and sent in a summons. The ladies refused 
to give vtp the deserter. An attempt was made to capture 
him. The ladies came to the rescue. There was a me16e ; 
in the course of which his Excellency soem^ to have 
had a passage at arms with Mrs, Olney. The l^ies were 
victorious, as they always ought to be, says the gallant 
Tilghman.® 

More than one instance is told of Washington’s being 
surprised into hearty fits of laughter, even during the w^ar. 
We havejreoorded one produced "by the sudden appearance 
of old General Putnam on horseback, with a femalejui- 
soner en croupe. The following is anoth^w^h occu&ed 

* Qree&e to Col. Wswiaworth. MS. • 

• ^ This sportive occurrence gave rise to a piece of camp Scandal. It 
was reportod St a distance that Mrs. Olney had been in a rage, 

and had told Washington that, “ if he «d not let go her*hand, she 
would tear hia eyes out, and that, though he was a general, he was but 
a man.” 

Mr. Olney wrote to Colonel Tilghinaa, begmg him to refute the 
scandal. The latter gave a true statement of w affair, declaring that 
the whole was done in jest, dhd that in the m5ok contest Mrs. Oln^ 
had ihade use of no ei:p]'e8tion8 unbecondng a lady of her good breed* 
ing, or such as were taken the least amiss by the general. 
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at the camp at Momstcrwn. Washington had purchased a 
yonng horse of great spirit and power- A hraiggadocio of 
the amy, vain of his horsemanship, asked the privilege of 
breaking it. ^Washington gave his consent, and ?vith some 
of his officers attended to see the horse receive his ‘nrst 
lesson. After much preparation, the pretender to equita- 
tion mounted into the saddle, and was making a great dis- 
play of his science, when the horse suddenly planted his 
forefeet, threw up his heels, and gave the unlucky Gam- 
bado a Booierset over his head. Washington, a thorough 
horseman, and quick, to perceive the ludicrous in these 
matters, was so convulsed with laughter that we &re told 
the tears ran down his cheeks.^ 

Still another instance is given, which occurred at the 
return of peace, when he was sailing in a boat on the Hud- 
son, and was so overcome by the drollery of a stoiy told by 
Major Fairlie of New York, of facetious memoiy, that he 
fell back in the boat in a paroxysm of laughter. In that fit 
of laughter it was sagely presumed that he threw off the 
burthen of care which had been weighing down his spirits 
throughout the war. He certainly relaxed much of his 
thoughful gravity of demeanour when he had no longer tlxe 
anxieties of a general command to harass him. The late 
Judge Brooke, who had served as an officer in the legion 
of Light-horse Hariy , used to tell of having frequently met 
Washington on his visits to Fredericksbuig after the revo- 
lutionary war, and how “hilarious” the general was on 
those occasions with “ Jack Willis, and other friends of his 
young days,” laughing heartily at**the comic songs which 
wer^^ sung at table.’* 

* Notes Mr- Tuttle. M3, 

% Another instance is on record of one .of Washin^on’s fits of laughter, 
whieh occuiwd in subsequent years. Judge Marshall and Judge Wasl^- 
ingtoUj^A relative of the general, were on their way oa. horseback to 
v^t MoiAft Vernon, attend^ by a black servant, who had charge of a 
portmanteau containing their clothes. As they passed through a 
wood on the skirts of the Mount Vernon grounds, they were tempt^ to 
make a hasty toilet heneathits shade; being covered with dust the 
Btate of the roads. Dismounting, they t^brew off their dusty garments, 
while the s^ant took* down the portDi%|Eiteau. As he opened it, out 
flew cakes nf Windsor soap and fancy artideB of all kinds. The man by 
mistake had changed their portmanteau at the last stoepix^ place fii»r 
one which resembled it, beionging to a Scotch pedler. The eonstema^ 
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Colonel 5emy Lee, toa, who used^to 1)e a favoured guest 
at Mount Vesnon, does not seem to have been much under 
the influence of that ** reverential awe ” which Washington 
is said to have inspired ; if we may judge fron^ the follow- 
ing anecdote. Washington one day at table mentioned his 
being in want of carriage horses, and asked Lee if he knew 
where he could get a pair. * 

“ I have a fine pair, general,” replied Lee, “ but you 
cannot get them.” 

“Why not?” 

“ Because you will never pay mgre than half price for 
anything ; and I must have full price for my horses.” . 

The bantering reply set IMrs. Washington laughing, and 
her parrot, perched beside her, joined in the laugh. The 
general took this familiar assault upon his dignity in great 
good part. “ Ah, Lee, you are a funny fellow,” said he, — 
“ see, xhat bird is laughing at you.” ‘ 

Hearty laughter, however, was rare with Washington. 
The sudden explosions we hear of were the result of some 
sudden and ludicrous surprise. His general habit was a 
calm seriousness, easily softening into a benevolent smile. 

In some few of his familiar letters, yet preseived, and 
not relating to business, there is occasionally ?> vein of 
pleasantry and even of humour; but almost invariably 
they treat of matters of too grave import to admit of any- 
thing of the kind. It is to be deeply regretted that most 
of his family letters have been purposely destroyed. 

The passion for hunting had revived with Washington 
on returning to his old »hnnting^ounds ; but ho had no 
hounds. His kennel had been broken up when he wepj; to 
the wars, and the dogs given away, and it^ws/^ot easy to 
replace them. After a time he received^several hounds 
from Franco, sent* out by Lafayette and other of itie French 
dfficers, and once more sallied forth to renew his ajiciesnt 
sport. The French hounds, however, proved indifferent ; 


of the negro, and their own dismantled state, struck them se 
ludicrously ae to produce loud and repeated bursts of laughter. Wash- 
^ton, tirho happened to W upon his grounds, was attracted by the 
noise, and so overcome by tpb strange plight lof hia friends, and the 
whimsicality of the whole scene, that he is said to have actually relied 
on &e grass with laughter.— See Id/e^ of Judge J. Smith. 

* Communicated to us in a letter a son of Colonel Lee. 
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ho was out with them repeatedly, putting other hounds 
with them borrowed from gentlemen of the neighbourhood. 
They improved after a while, but were never stanch, and 
caused him frequent disappointments. Probably he was 
not as stanch himself as formerly; an interval of several 
years may have blunted his keenness, if we may judge 
from the following entry in his diary : 

Out after breakfast with my hounds ; found a fox and 
ran him sometimes hard, and sometimes at cold hunting, 
from 11 till near 2 — ^when I came home and left the 
huntsmen with them, who followed in the same manner 
two hours or more, and then took the dogs off without 
killing.” 

He appears at one time to have had an idea of stocking 

S rt of his estate with deer. In a letter to his friend, 
5orge William Fairfax, in England, a letter expressive 
of kind recollections of fonner companionship, , he says : 
“Though envy is no part of my composition, yet the 
picture you have drawn of your“f present habitation and 
mode of living is enough to create a strong desire in me 
to be a participator of the tranquillity and rural amiise- 
ments you have described. I am getting into the latter 
as fastaSsT can, being determined to make the remainder 
of my life easy, let the world or the affairs of it go as 
they may, I am not a little obliged to you for contributiL.g 
to this, by procuring me a buck and doe of the best English 
deer ; Wt if you have not already been at this trouble, I 
would, my good sir, now wish to relieve you from it, as 
Mr. Ogle of Maryland has been so obliging as to present 
me , §iix fitwns from his park of English deer at Bellair. 
With these, tolerable care, I shall soon have a fall 
stock for my small paddock.* 
while Washington was thus calmly ^joying himself, 
came letter from Henry Lee, who was nowdn Congress, 
conveyi/% a mournful piece of intelligence : “ Your friend 
and second, the patriot and noble Greene, is no more. 

^ George William Fiuifax maided in Bath, where he died on the Srd 
of Aprils 17S7, in the lyixty-third year age.. Though hia kteoml 
was greatly reduced by the confia^tion of hia property in Virginia, he 
contributed generously during the revolutionary war to the relief 
Anufficaii pn 8 oneni.--^ojpafh 0 * WcMnqtorC^ Wnt/nga, v. ]i.| p. 58. 
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Universal grief reigns here.” Greene- died on the 18th 
of June, at his estate of Mulberry Grove, on Savannah 
Biver, presented to him by the State of Georgia. His last 
illness was* brief, caused by a stroke of the snn ; ho was 
but fftrty-four years of age. 

The news of his death struck heavily On Washington’s 
heart, to whom, in the most arduous trials of the Eevolu- 
tion, he had been a second self. He had taken Washington 
as his model, and possessed naturally many of his great 
qualitiefi. Like him he was sound in judgment; perse- 
vering in «the midst of discouragementB ; calm and self- 
possessed in time of danger ; heedful of the safety of 
others ; heedless of his own. Like him ho was modest 
and unpretending, and like him he had a periect command 
of temper. 

He had Washington’s habits of early rising, and close 
and methodical despatch of business, “ never suffering the 
day to crowd upon the morrbw,” In private intercourse 
he was frank, noble, candid, and intelligent ; in the hurry 
of business he was free from petulance, and had, wo are 
told, “ a winning blandness of manner that won the af- 
fections of his officers.” 

His campaigns in the Carolinas showed him ^o be a 
worthy disciple of Washington, keeping the war alive by 
his own persevering hope and inexhaustible energy, and, 
as it were, fighting almost without weapons. Ilis great 
contest of generalship with the veteran Cornwallis has 
ensured for him a lasting renown. 

“ He was a great and ■good man I ” was Washington’s 
comprehensive eulogy on hiA ; and in a letter to Lafayette 
he writes : Greene’s death is an event v jaichHieus given 
such general oonegm, and is so much regretted by hie 
numerous friends, that I can scarce persuade Ayself to 
to&ch upon i%, even so far as to say that in him [jpwlost 
a man who affectionately regarded, tmd was a sincere ad- 
mirer of you,” * 

^ We are happy to learn ihiit a complete collection of the coire 
e^nilenCe of General Greene is aoout to be published by his worthy and 
highly cultivated grandBon, George Washington Greene. It is a work 
tkit, tike Spsrki!^ Writings of WaBhiiigton> would fbrm a part of every 

. 4T • 
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Other deaths pressed upon Washington’s sensibility about 
the same time. That of General McDougall, who had 
serv^ his country faithfully through the war, and since 
with equal fidelity in Congress. That too, of Colonel Tench 
Tilghman, for a long time one of Washington’s aidbs*de- 
camp^ and “ who left,” writes he, “as fair a reputation as 
ever belonged to a human character.” “ Thus,” adds he, 
“some of the pillars of the lievolution fiiU. Others are 
mouldering by insensible degrees. May our country never 
want props to support the glorious fabric ! ” 

In his correspondence about this time with several of 
the French noblemen who had been his associates in ums, 
his letters breathe the spirit of peace which was natural 
to him; for war with him had only been a matter of 
patriotism and public duty. To the Marquis de la 
Eouerie, who had so bravely but modestly fought under 
the title of Colonel Armand, he writes : “ I never expect 
to draw my sword again. " I can scarcely conceive the 
cause that would induce me to do it. My time is now 
occupied by rural amusements in which I have great satis- 
feiction ; and my first wish is (although it is against the 
profession of arms, and would clip the wings of some of 
our yodng soldiers who are soaring after gloiy) to see the 
whole world in peace, and the inhabitants of it as one band 
of brothers, striving who should contribute most to the 
happiness of mankind.” 

8o, also, in a letter to Count Eochambeau, dated July 
8l8t, 1786 : “It must give pleasure,” writes he, “to the 
friends of humanity, eVen in fliis distant section of the 
gblte, to find that the cloudi which threatened to hurst in 
a storm dt waSt^^n Europe, have dissipated, and l^ft a still 

brighter horizon As the rage. of conquest, which 

in timei^of barbarity stimulated nations to biood, has in a 
greft ^i^easure ceased ; as the objects which *Yonnerly glare 
birth to wars aJre daily diminismng; and as mankind are 
^c^ming more enlightened and humanized, 1 cannot but 
ifiatter myself with the pleasing prospect, that a more 
literal policy and more pacific systems wfjl take p^se 
amqngsjt/them* l^o indulge this Idea affords a soothing con- 
solationta a philanthropic mind; insomuch that, ^though 
it ^Aonld be found an illusion, one would hardly wish to 
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be divested of an error so grateful in itself and so innocent 
in its consequences.” 

And in another letter, — “ It is thus, you see, my dear 
^ ([/ount, in retirement upon my farm I speculate upon the 
late df nations, amusing myself with innocent reveries that 
'mankind will one day grow happier and better,” • 

How easily may the wisest of men be deceived in their 
speculations as to the future, especially when founded on 
the ' idea of the perfectibility of human nature. These, 
halcyon, dreams of universal peace were indulged on the 
very eve^ as it were, of the French Ke^olution, which was 
to deluge the world in blood, and when the rage for con- 
quest was to have unbounded scope under the belligerent 
sway of Napoleon. 


CHAPTER CLXIV. 

Washington doubts the solidity of the confederation — Correspondence 
vnth John Jay on the subject — Plan of a convention of all me States 
to revise the federal system — Washington heads the Virginia dele- 
gation — Insurrection in Massachusetts — The convention — A federal 
constitution organized — Katified. a 

Prom his quiet retreat of Mount Vernon Washington, 
though ostensibly withdrawn from public affairs, was 
watching with intense solicitude the working together of 
the several parts in the great political confederacy ; an:siou8 
to know whether the thjrtecn distinct States, under the 
present ofganization, could^ form a sufficiently efficient 
general government. He was daily becominjj more and 
more doubtful of the solidity of the fabric ^e had assisted 
to rmse. The form of confederation which had Ijound tlfe 
tether and met the publio exigencies during the 
Revolution, when there was a pressure of external danger, 
was daily proving more and more incompetent to the pur- 
poses of a natio]^ government. Congress had devised a 
OTStem of orjedit to provide for the national expenditure and 
me extinction of me na^^onal debts, which amounted to 
something more than forty millions of dollars. The system 
exp^enced neglect from some States and opposition from 
others ; each consulting its local intei’ests and prejudiges,^ 

. , 4 Y 2 
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instead of interests and obligations of the whole. In 
like qaannef treaty stipulations, which bound the good faith 
of the whole, were slighted, if not violated, by individu^ 
States, appftrently unconscious that they must edch share fu 
the discredit thus brought upon the national name. 

In* a letter to James AVaiTen, who had formerly been' 
President of the Massachusetts provincial Congress, Wash- 
ington writes : “ The confederation appears to me to be 
.little more than a shadow without the substance, and 
Congr;jss a nugatory body ; their ordinances being little 
attended to. To me‘it is a solecism in politics, ihdeed it is 
one of the most extraordinary things in nature, that we 
should confederate as a nation, and yet be afraid to give 
the rulers of that nation (who are creatures of our own 
making, appointed for a limited and short duration, and 
who are amenable for every action and may be '•ecalled 
at any moment, and are subject to all the evils which they 
may be instrumental in producing) sufficient powers to 
order and direct the alfairs of the same. By such policy 
as this the wheels of government are clogged, and our 
brightest prospects, and that high expectation which was 
entertained of us by the wondering world, are turned into 
astonishment; and from the high ground on which we 
stood, we are descending into the vale of confusion and 
darkness,” * 

Not long previous to the writing of this letter, Washington 
had been visited at Mount Vernon by commissioners, who 
had been appointed by the legislatures of Virginia and 
Maryland to form a compact relative to the navigation of 
the rivers^Potomao and Pocomoke, and of part of the Chesa- 
peake Bay, ancf^who had met at Alexandria for the purpose. 
During ^heir visit at Mount Vernon ihe policy of main- 
taining a naval force on the Chesapeake, and of erta- 
blisfiing a tariff of dut^s on imports to which the laws of 
both States should conform, was discussed, and it was 
agreed, that the commissioners should prppose to the 
gavemments of their respective States the appointment of 
other commissioners, with powerg to make conjoint arrange- 
ments for the above purposes ; to which the assent of Con- 
gress was to be solicited. ^ 

« * Spares, ix. 139, 
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The idea of conjoint arrangements* between States, thus 
suggested in the quiet councils of Mount Vernon, was a 
step in the right direction, and will be found to lead to 
important results. 

From a letter, written two or three' months siflbsequently 
we gather some of the ideas on national policy which were 
occupying Washington’s mind. “ 1 have ever been a ftiend 
to adequate powers in Congress, without which it is evident 
to me we never shall establish a national character, or be 
considered as on a respectable footing by the -powers of 
Europe.~We are either a united pe^le under one head 
and for fsderal purposes, or we are mirteen independent 
sovereignties, etem«aly counteracting each other. — If the 
former, whatever such a majority of the States as the con- 
stitution points out conceives to be for the benefit of the 
whole, should, in my humble opinion, be submitted to by 
the midority. — I can foresee no evil greater than disunion ; 
than those unreasonable jealousies (I say unreasonable 
because I would have a proper jealousy always awake, and 
the United States on the watch to prevent individual States 
from infracting the constitution with impunity) which are 
continually poisoning our minds a.nd filling them with 
imaginary evils for the prevention of real ones.” ‘ ^ * 

An earnest correspondence took place some months sub- 
sequently between Washington and the illustrious patnot, 
John Jay, at that time Secretary of Foreign Affairs, wherein 
the signs of the times veere feefingly discussed. 

Our affairs,” writes Jay, “ seem to lead to some crisis, 
something, that I cannot foresoq or conjecture. I am 
uneasy and apprehensive, more so than during the war. 
Then we had a fixed object, and though J^e means and 
time of obtaining it were problematical, yet I did firmly 
believe that we should ultimately succeed, bec^se I did 
fiibdy believ# that justice was with us. The case is now 
alterel. We are going and doing jvrong, and thejpefore 1 
look forward to evils and calamities, but without being 
able to guess at the instrument, nature, or measure ^ 
them. .... What I most fear is, that the better 
kind of people, bjr whi^h I mean the p^ple who are 
orderly and industnous, who arg , content with their situa- 
‘ See Letter to James McHeiiixy. Sparks, ix. 121. 
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tioiis, and not nneltsy^n thw circumstances, will be led by 
the insecurity of property, the loss of public faith and 
rectitude, to consider the charms of liberty as im|jgin6«y 
and delusive. A state of uncertainty and fluctijation must 
disgust and^ alaim.” Washingtbn, in reply, coincided in 
opinion that public atfairs were drawing rapidly to a crisis, 
and be acknowledged the event to be equally beyond his 
foresight. ‘‘ We have errors,” said he, “ to correct. We 
have probably had too good an opinion of human nature in 
forming our confederation. Experience has taught us that 
men will not adopt and carry into execution m^ashros the 
best calculated for their own good, without the intervention 
of coercive power. 1 do not conceive we can exist long as 
a nation, without lodging, somewhere, a power which will 
pervade the whole Union in as energetic a manner as the 
authority of the State governments extends over the several 
States. To be fearful of investing Congress, constituted 
as that body is, with ample authorities for national pur- 
poses, appears to me the very climax of popular abshrdity 
ahd madness. Could Congress exert them for the detriment 
of the people, without injuring themselves in an equal or 
greater proportion? Are not their interests inseparably 
connect^ with those 6f their constituents ? By the rota- 
tion of appointments must they not mingle frequently with 
the mass of the citizens? Is it not rather to be ap- 
prehended, if they were possessed of the powers before 
described, that the individual members would be induced 
to use them, on many occasions, very timidly and ineffic%f 
ciously, for fear of losii^g their popularity and future elup^ 
lion? We must take human nature as we find it ; perfe^tioh 
tails not to the^hare of mortals. v 

“ What then is to be done? things cannot go on ih the 
8^6 strj^n for ever. It is much to be* feared, as you ob- 
sei-v^ that the better kind of people, being disgusted wtth 
these eircumstancos, v|ill have their minds prepared for 
any revolution whatever. We are apt to run from one 
extreme to another. .... I am told i^t even respectable 
characters speak of a monarohioal fom of government 
without hdtor. ffrom thinking proceeds speaking, thence 
acting is often but a singil^step. But how irrevocable and 
treniendous ! What a tmimph for our enemies to verify 
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their predictions! What a tritimpli for Iho advocates of 
despotism to find that we are incapable of governing our- 
selves, and that systems, founded on the basis of equal 
liberty, aijB merely ideal and fallacious ! Would to God 
that Avise measures may be taken in time to avert the con 
sequences we have but too much reason to apprehend ! 

“ Ketired as I am from t^e world, I frankly acknow- 
ledge 1 cannot feel myself an unconcerned spectator. Yet, 
having happily assisted in bringing the ship into port, and 
having been fairly discharged, it is not my .business to 
embarlc again on the sea of troubles. 

“ Noi’* could it be expected thaif my sentiments and 
opinions would have much weight in the minds of my 
countrymen. They have been neglected, though given as 
a last legacy, in a most solemn manner. I then perhaps 
had some claims to public attention. I consider myself as 
having none at present.” 

His anxiety on this subject was quickened by accounts of 
disciftitents and commotions in the Eastern States produced 
by the pressure of the times, the public and private in- 
debtedness, and the imposition of heavy taxes at a moment 
of financial embarrassment. 

General Knox, now Secretary at War, who had been sent 
by Congress to Massachusetts to inquire into these^ troubles, 
thus writes about the insurgents ; “ Their creed is that the 
property of the United States has been protected from the 
confiscation of Britain by the joint exertions of aK, and 
therefore ou^t to he tlie common property of all, and ho that 
attempts .opposition to Jbhis creed is an enemy to equity 
and justice, and ought to be swept from off the face of the 
earth.” Again: “They are determined to annihilate all 
debts, public and private, and have agraAan laws, which 
are easily effected by the means of unfunded pa^r, wbach 
Aiall be a tender in all cases whatever,” 

In reply to CoL Henry Lee in^ Congress, whopMd ad- 
dressed several letters to him on tlie subject, Washington 
writes : You tsdk^ my good sir, of employing influence to 
appease the present fumults in Massachusetts. I know 
not where that influence is to be fou3)d, or, if attainable, 
tibat it would be a proper ren^^y for the disorders. i»- 
fimum is not gomnvmt Let ^ us have a government by 
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which our lives, lihisrties, and properties will be secured, or 
lot us know the worst at once. There is a call for decision* 
Know precisely what the insurgents aim at. If they have 
real grievances, redress them, if possible ; or acknowledge 
the justice of them, and your inability to do ' it at,, the 
moment. If they have not, employ the force of govern- 
ment against them at once, if this is inadequate, all will 
be convinced that the superstructure is bad and wants 
support. To delay one or other of these expedients is to 
exasperate on the one hand, or to give confidence on the 
other. . . , Let the reins of government then bo* braced 

and held with a steU.dy hand, and every violation of the 
constitution be reprehended. If defective, let it be 
amended ; but not suffered to be trampled upon whilst it 
has an existence.’’ 

A letter to him from his former aide-de-camp. Colonel 
Humphreys, dated New Haven, November 1st, says The 
troubles in Massachusetts stiU continue. Government is 
prostrated in the dust, and it is much to be fearedift that 
there is not energy enough in that State to re-establish the 
civil powers. The leaders of the mob, whose fortunes and 
measures are desperate, are strengthening themselves daily ; 
and it is expected that they will soon take possession o2* the 
Continental magazine at Springfield, in which there axe 
from ten to fifteen thousand stand of arms in excellent 
order. 

“ A general want of compliance with the requisitions of 
Congress for money seems to prognosticate that we are 
rapidly advancing to a crisis. Congress, I am^told, are 
seriously alanned, and hardly know which way iJ> turn or 
what to expect. Indeed, my dear General, nothing but a 
good Providendfe^can extricate us from the present oonvul- 
sien, 

“ In oaSe of civil discord, T have already tol^ you it was 
serioTfsl^my opinion th^t you could not remain neuter, and 
that you would be obliged, in self-defence, to take one part 
or the other, or withdraw from the continent. Your friends 
are of the same opinion.” 

Close upon the jreceipt of this^letter, came intelligence 
that the insurgents of M^ussachusetts, far from being satisfied 
with the redress which had been offered by their general 
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court, were etill acting in open violation ^)f law and govern- 
ment ; and that the chief magistrate had been obliged to 
call upon the militia of the State to support the consti- 
tution. . ^ 

“What, gracious God! is man,’* writes ^VaBhington, 
“ that there should be such inconsistency and perfidious- 
ness in his conduct? It wks but the other day ti&t we 
were shedding our blood to obtain the constitutions under 
which we now live ; constitutions of our own choice and 
making ; and now we are unsheathing the sword to over- 
turn tBen^. The thing is so unaccountable, that I hardly 
know hcfw to realize it, or to persuade myself that I am not 
under the ^lusion of a dream.” 

His letters to Knox show the trouble of his mind. 
feel, my dear General Knox, infinitely more than I can 
express to you, for the disorders which have arisen in those 
States.* Good God ! who, besides a tory, could have fore- 
seen, or a Briton predicted them ? I do assure you that, 
even *lat this moment, when I reflect upon the present pro- 
spect of our affairs, it seems to me to be like the vision of 

a dream After what I have seen, or rather what I 

have heard, I shall be surprised nothing ; for if, three 
years since, any person had told me that there w^uld have 
been such a formidable rebellion as exists at this day 
against the laws and constitution of our own making, 1 
should have thought him a bedlamite, a fit subject for a 

mad-house In regretting, which I have often done 

with the keenest sorrow, the death of our much lamented 
friend Gejieral Greene, Bhave ac^iompanied it of late with 
a query, whether ho would not have pr^feiTed such an exit, 
to the scenes which, it is more than probate, many of his 
compatriots may live to bemoan.” 

To James Mactison, also, he writes in the savie strmn. 
‘•How melaiicholy is the reflection that in so short % time 
we^ should have made sudh large strides towards fhlfilling 
the predictions of our transatlantic foes ! * Leave them to 
themselves, and their government will soon dissolve.’ Will 
not the wise and good .strive hard to avert this evil ? Or 
will their supineness suffer ignorance and the arts of self- 
interested and designing, disaffected and desperate charac- 
ters, to involve this great country in wretchedness and con- 
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tempt ? What stroSiger evidence can be given cf the want 
energy in onr government than these disorders? If 
there is not power in it to check them, what security has 
a man for lifg, liberty, or property ? To you, I, am sure I 
need not add aught on the subject. The consequencesr of a 
lax or inefficient government are too obvious to be dwelt 
upon. ^Thirteen sovereignties pulling against each other, 
and all tugging at the federal head, w^ill soon bring ruin on 
the whole ; whereas, a liberal and energetic constitution, 
well checked and well watched, to prevent encroach- 
ments, migiit restore, us to that degree of respectability 
and consequence to which w'e had the fip-rest prdfepeot of 
attaining.*’ ^ 

Thus Washington, even though in retirement, was almost 
unconsciously exercising a powerful influence on national 
affairs ; no longer the soldier, he was now becoming the 
statesman. The opinions and counsels given in his letters 
were widely effective. The leading^expedient for federate 
organization, mooted in his conferences with the commis- 
sioners of Maryland and Virginia during their visit to 
Mount Vernon in the previous year, had been extended and 
ripened in legislative A^emblies, and ended in a plan of a 
convenfifla composed of delegates from all the States, to 
meet in Philadelphia for the sole and express pui’pose of 
revising the federal system, and correcting its defects ; the 
proceedings of the convention to bo subsequently reported 
to Congress, and the several Legislatures, for ^approval and 
confinuation. 

Washington wa| unanimously "put at the head of the 
Virginia delegation, but for some time objected to accept 
the nomination^ He feared to be chamed with incon- 
sistency in appearing in a public situation, after bis 
demar^ resolution to the contrary. ft will have algo,’* 
ssdd he, ‘*a tendency to sweep me back into^the tide <ff 
pubHo aflhirs. when retirement and ease are so much de- 
sired by me, and so essentially necessary,” ‘ Beside, lie 
had just avowed his intention of resigning the presidency 
of the Oinciunati Society, which was to hold its triennW 
in I^ayt itt Philadelphia, aad he could not appear 
at aame time and place on any other occasion^ without 
, * Letter to Edmund Eandolph, governor of Virgina. 
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giving o£^^nce to his woiiJiy companioiiB in arms, the late 
officers of the American army. 

These considerations were strenuously combated, for the 
weight and influence of his name and counsel were felt to 
be aAl-important in giving dignity to the delegation. Two 
things contributed to bring him to a favourable decision : 
First, an insinuation that the opponents of the contention 
were monarchists, who wished the distractions of the 
country should continue, until a monarchical government 
might he resorted to as an ark of safety. The other was the 
insurrection in Massachusetts. , 

Havihg made mp his mind to serve as a delegate to the 
convention, ho went into a course of preparatory reading 
on the history and principles of ancient and modem con- 
federacies. An abstract of the general principles of each, 
with notes of their vices or defects, exists in his own 
handwriting, among his papers ; though it is doubted by a 
judicious commentatdt ‘ whether it was originally drawn up 
by him, as several works are cited which are written in 
languages that ho did not understand. ^ 

Before the time arrived for the meeting of the conven- 
tion, which was the second Monday in May, his mind was 
relieved from one source of poignant solicitude, by learning 
that the insurrection in Massachusetts had been suppressed 
with hut, little bloodshed, and that the principals had fled 
to Canada. He doubted^ however, the policy of the Legis- 
lature of that State in disfranchising a large number of its 
citizens for tJieir rebellious conduct ; thinking more lenient 
measures might have p!roduced*as good an effect, without 
entirely alienating the affections of tlie people from the 
government ; beside depriving some of them of the means of 
gaining a livelihood. ^ 

On the 9th of May Washington set out in Ms carnage 
from Moun# Vernon to attend the convention. At Chester, 
where he arrived on tie 13th, was met hy* General 
Mifflin, now speaker of the Pennsylvania Assembly, Gene- 
rals Knox and Vamum, Colonel Humphreys, and other 
person^es of noto. At Gray's Feny the city light-horse 
were in attendance, by«whom he’ was •escorted into Phila- 
delphia. 

* Mr. Sparks. For ibis interesting document see Wiitiags of WfMi« 
vol. 3X. Appendix No. iv. • • 
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It was not until 85th of May that a sufficient number 
of delegates were assembled to form a quorum; when they 
proceeded to organize the body, and by a unanimous vote 
Washington was called up to the chair as Prosidont, 

The following anecdote is recorded by Mr. Leigh Pierce, 
who Was a delegate from Georgia. When the convention 
first oj^ened, there were a number of propositions brought , 
forward as great leading principles of the new government 
to be established. A copy of them was given to each 
member with an injunction of profound secrecy. One morn- 
ing a member, by accident, dropped his copy of tl^e pro- 
positions. It was luckily picked up by General Miffiin, and 
handed to General Washington, who' put it in his pocket. 
After the debates of the day were over, and the question 
for adjournment was called for, W'ashington rose, and, 
previous to putting the question, addressed the committee 
as follows : “ Gentlemen, I am sorry to find that soiAe one 
member of this body has been so neglectful of the secrets of 
the convention, as to drop in the State House a copy of their 
proceedings ; which, by accident, was picked up and de- 
livered to me this morning. I must entreat gentlemen to 
be» more careful, lest our transactions get into the news- 
pcq>ers, a»l disturb the public repose by premature specula- 
tions. I know not whose paper it is, but there it is (throw 
ing it down on the table) ; let him who owns it take it.** At 
the same time he bowed, took his hat, and left the room 
with a dignity so seveie that every person seemed alarmed. 

“ For^my part, I was extremely so,** adds Mr.'Pierce, “for, 
putting my hand in my pocket, I missed my copy of the 
same paper; but advancing to the table, my fears soon 
dissipated. 1 fi^nd it to be in the handwriting of another 
person.** 

Mr. Piesce found his copy at his lodgings, in the pocket 
of aepat which he had changed that morning.# Ho persoh 
ever verftured to claim the anonymous paper. 

We forbear to go into the voluminous proceedings of this 
memorable convention, which occupied n:om four to seven 
hours eeoh day for four months ; and in which evexy point 
was the subject of •able and scrupulous discussion by the 
be^ fiadent and noblest spirits of the country, Washington 
felt lestreined, by bis situation as President, fi:om takinjg a 
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part in tint debates, but hiswell-knbwii opinions influenced 
the whole. The result was the formation of the constitution 
of the United States, which (with some amendments made 
in after y^ars) still exists. 

As the members on the last day of the session were 
signing the engrossed constitution, Dr. Franklin, ^looking 
towards the President’s chair, at the back of whick a sun 
was painted, observed to those persons next to him, 1 have 
often and often, in the course of the session, and the vicis- 
situdes of my hopes and fears as to its issue, looked at that 
sun behind the President, without being able to tell whether 
it was rising or setting ; at length I have the happiness to 
know it is a rising and not a setting sun.” * 

“ The business being closed,” says Washington in his 
diary (Sept. 17), “the members adjourned to the city 
tavei?!, dined together, and took a cordial leave of each 
other. After which I returned to my lodgings, did some 
business with, and received the papers from, the secretary 
of the convention, and retired to meditate on the momentous 
work which had been executed.” 

“ It appears to me little short of a miracle,” writes he to 
Lafayette, “ that the delegates from so many States, dif- 
ferent from each other, as you know, in their nuftiners, cir- 
cumstances, and prejudices, should unite in foiming a 
system of national government so little liable to well- 
founded objections. Nor am I such an enthusiastic, partial, 
or undiscriminating admirer of it, as not to perceive it is 
tinctured with some real, though not radical defects. With 
regard t5 the two grea^ points, •the pivots upon which the 
whole machine must move, my creed is simply, First, that 
the general government is not invested with more powers 
than are indispensably necessary to perform the functions 
q £ a good ^vemment ; and consequently, that il6 objection 
ou^ht to made against the quantity of power Relegated 
to It, • 

“ Secondly, thait these powers, as the appoinfanent of all 
nders will for ever arise from, and at short stated intervals 
recur to, the free suflWges of the people, are so distributed ^ 
among the legislative, executive, and judicial branches into 
wrhich the general govenunent is arranged, that it can 
^ The Madison Papers, iii. 1624. 
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ifewr be in danger of degenerating into a monarchy, an 
oii^chy, an aristocracy, or any other despotic or oppres* 
fidve form, so long as there shall remain any virtue in the 
body of the people, '' ^ 

It will at least be a recommendation to the proposed 
oonstitytion, that it is provided with more checks and 
barriers against the introduction of tyranny, and those of 
a nature less liable to be surmounted, than any government 
hitherto instituted among mortals. . 

‘*We are not to expect perfection in this world; but 
mankind, in modem times, have apparentl}^ made some 
progress in the science of government Should that which 
IS now offered to the people of America be found on experi- 
ment less perfect than it can be made, a constitutional door 
is left open for its amelioration.” 

The constitution thus formed was forwarded to Coi^css, 
and thence transmitted to the State Legislatures, each of 
which submitted it to a State convention composed of dele- 
gates chosen for that express purpose the people. The 
ratification of the instrument by nine States was necessary 
to carry it into effect ; and as the several State conventions 
would assemble at different times, nearly a year must 
elajpse before the decisions of the requisite number could 
be obtained. 

During this time Washington resumed his retired life at 
Mount Vernon, seldom riding, as he says, beyond the limits 
of his own farms, but kept informed by his numerous cor- 
respondents, such as James Madison, John Jay,^and Ge- 
nems Kuox, Lincoln, and Armstrong, of tbe progress of 
the constitution through its various ordeals, and of the 
stuenuous opposition which it met with in different quar- 
ters? l^th^n debate and through the prCss. A diversity 
of opinions and inclinations on the subject hsd been ex- 
pected*' by him. “ The various passions and motives by 
which men are influenoea,” said he, “ concomitants of 
jIhUibility, and ingrafted into our naturiS^' Still he heyer 
had; a ooubt that it would ultimately be adopted ; and, in 
I, fi^t, de^on in its fa^ur was more fhUy end 

strob^y prnnounoed than even he had anticipated. 

Hie* fedln^ on i^rning the result were expressed with 
that solemn Und religious ^th in the protection of Heavei; 
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manifested by him in all the trials atid vicissitudes through 
which his country had passed. “ We may,” said he, “ with 
a kind of pious and gi'ateful exultation, trace the finger of 
Providence through those dark and mysterious events 
which first induced the States to appoint a general conven- 
tion, and then led them, one after another, by sucfc steps 
as were best calculated to effect the object, into an adoption 
of the system recommended by the general convention, 
thereby, in all human probability, laying a lasting founda- 
tion ^r ti*anquillity and happiness, when we had but too 
much^reason to fear that confusion ai^ misery were coming 
rapidly upon us.” ‘ 

The testimonials of ratification having been received by 
Congress from a sufficient number of States, an act was 
passed by that body on the 13th of September, appointing 
the ^t W^ednesday in January, 1789, for the people of 
the dnited States to choose electors of a President according 
to the constitution, and the first Wednesday in the montli 
of February following for the electors to meet and make a 
choice. The meeting of the government was to bo on the 
first Wednesday in March, and in the city of New York. 


CTTAPTEB CLXV. 

Washington talked of for the Presidency — His letters on the subject, 
expressing his reluctance His election — His proves to the seat of 
government -a- His reception at New York — The inauguration. 

The adoption of the Fedbral constitution was another epoch 
in the life of Washington. Before the official forms of an 
election could be carried into operation a Unanimous senti- 
ment throughout^ the union pronounced him the nati9n’s 
choice to fill the presidential chair. He looklB forward 
fi) the possftility of his election with charaoteristic^edesty 
and unfeigned reluctance, as his tetters to his confidential 
friendi^ bear witness. ‘‘ It has no fascinating allurement^ 
for me/* writ^ ho to Lafayette. “ At my time of life, and 
under my circumstances, the increasing infirmities erf 
nature and the gtowintf love of retirdhient do pot permit 
me to entertain a wish beyond that of living and dying w 
^ Letter to J onathau Trumbull,, ;20th uly, 1 768. ' 
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honest man on my own^ farm. Let those follow the pursuits 
of ambition and fame who have a keener relish for them, 
or who may have more years in store for the enjoyment.** 

Colonel Henry Lee had written to him warmly and 
eloquently on the subject. “ My anxiety is extreme ^that 
the new government may have an auspicious beginning. 
To efieot this, and to perpetuate a nation formed under 
your auspices, it is certain that again you will be called 
forth. The same principles of devotion to the good of 
mankind wh^ch have invariably governed your C 9 nduct, 
will no doubt continue to rule yom* mind, however op- 
posite their consequences maybe to your repose and happi- 
ness. If the same success should attend your efforts on 
this important occasion which has distinguished you 
hitherto, then to be sure you will have spent a life which 
Providence rarely, if ever, gave to the lot of one man. It 
is my belief, it is my anxious hope, that this willl>e the 
case.” 

The event to which you allude may never happen^** 
replies Washington. “ This consideration alone would 
supersede the expediency of announcing any definitive and 
irrevocable resolution. You are among the small number 
of those 4tvho know my invincible attachment to domestic 
life, and that my sincerest wish is to continue in the enjoy- 
ment of it solely until my final hour. But the world 
would be neither so well instructed, nor so candidly dis- 
posed, as to believe me uninfluenced by sinister motives, 
in case any circumstance should render a deviation from 
the line of conduct I had prescribed to myself indis- 
pensable. 

“ Should mymnfeigned reluctance to accept the office be 
ovieroome by a deference for the reason^ and opinions of 
my friendj ; might I not, after the declarations I have made 
(and Heaven knows they were made in the sincerity of my 
heart), in the judgmentof the impartial world and of pps- 
* terity, be chargeable with levity and inconsistency, if not 
with rashness and ambition ? Nay, farther, would there 
not be spme apparent foundation for the twp former 
charges? Now justice to myself^ and tranquilU^ of opn- 
require that I should act a part, if not above impu- 
tation, at l|mt capable of vindication. Nor will you oon^ 
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oeive me to be too solicitors for i^piitation. Though 1 
pme as I ought the good opinion of my fellow citizens, yet, 
if I know myself, I would not seek popularity at the ex- 
peijse of one social duty or moral virtue. ♦ 

“ While doing what my conscience informed me was 
right, as it respected my God, my country, and myg^lf, 1 
should despise all the party clamour and unjust censure 
which must be expected from some whose personal enmity 
might be ocoasiohed by Iheir hostility to the govemment. 
I am conscious, that 1 fear alone to give any real occasion 
for oblqfluy, and that I do not dread to»meet with unmerited 
reproacK And certain I am, whensoever I shall be con- 
vinced the good of my country requires my reputation to be 
put in risk, regard for my own fame will not come in com- 
petition with an object of so much magnitude. 

“ If 1 declined the task, it would lie upon quite another 
princij^e. [Notwithstanding my advanced season of life, 
my increasing fondness for agricultural amusements, and 
my growing love of retirement augment and confirm my 
decided predilection for the character of a private citizen, 
yet it would be no one of these motives, nor the hazard to 
which my foimer reputation might be exposed, nor the 
terror of encountering new fatigues and troubles, th&t would 
deter me from an acceptance ; but a belief that some other 
person, who had less pretence and less incLinatipn to be 
excused, could execute all the duties full as satisfactorily as 
myself,” , 

In a letter to Colonel Alexander Hamilton he writes: 
“ In taking a survey of iChe subject, in whatever point of 
light I have been able to place it, 1 have always felt a kind 
of gloom upon my mind, as. often as 1 have’been taught to 
expect I might, au4 perhaps must ere long, be called ut»n 
to make a decision. You will, I am well assnr^, believe 
the asse^ipiff^ though I have little expeotAtion ii;,ttould 
gam credit from those who are l^Ss acquainted with me, 
thOT, if 1 should receive the appointtnent, and if 1 should 
be prevailed upon to accept it, the acc^tance would be 
attended more ^fiBdende and rdtictance than ever I 
before ih riiy life. It woiuld be, however, 
wiilL .a fixed^And sole determination of lending whatever 
assistanoO might be in my power to the public 
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weal, in hopes that, a^a convenient and early period, Sijr 
services might be dispensed with, and that I might 
permitted once more to retire, to pass an unclouded even- 
ing, ^ter the stormy day of life, in the bosom o£ domestic 
tranquillity.” • 

To^Lafayette he declares that his difficulties increase and 
multiply as he draws towards the period when, according 
to common belief, it will be necessary for him to give a 
definitive answer as to the office in question, 

“ Should circumstances render it in a manner inevitably 
necessary to be in the affirmative,’* writes he,' “ 1 shall 
assume the task with the most unfeigned reluctance, and 
with a real diffidence, for which I shall probably receive 
no credit from the world. If I know my own heart, 
nothing short of a conviction of duty will induce me again 
to take an active part in public afiairs ; and in thal. 
if 1 can form a plan for my own conduct, my endeavours 
sliall be unremittingly exerted, even at the hazard of former 
fame or present popularity, to extricate my country from the 
embarrassments in which it is entangled through want of 
credit ; and to establish a general system of policy, which 
if pursued will ensure permanent felicity to the common- 
wealth. ^ I think I see a path clear and direct as a ray of 
light, which leads to the attainment of that object. Nothing 
but hannony, honesty, industry, and frugality are necessary 
to make us a great and happy people. Happily the pre- 
sent posture of affairs, and the prevailing disposition of my 
countrymen, promise to co-operate in estaolishing those 
four great and essential pillars of public felicity.’*- 

The election took place at the appointed time, and it was 
soon ascertaindd that Washington was chosen President for 
the term of four years from the 4th of March. By this 
time iheUrguments and entreaties of his friends, and 
own tKispvictions of public expediency, had defermined hun 
to accept ; and he mad^^ preparations to depart for the leat 
of government, as soon as he should receive official mmee 
of ,his election. Among other duties, he paid a visit to his 
mother at JPredericksburg ; it was a painful, beoaeee likely 
to be a fin4 ior she was affiiffied with a malady whieh, 

it wae evident) must soon terminate her life. 1%ieir part- 
ing was affectionate, hut solemn a she had always Wn 

• ' i 
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reserved and moderate in expressing herself in regard lo 
the successes of her son ; but it must have been a serene 
satisfaction at the close of her life to see him elevated by 
his virtues "to the highest honour of his country. 

From a delay in forming a quorum of Congress the votes 
of the electoral college were not counted until oaiiy in 
April, when they were found to be unanimous in favour 
of Washington. “ The delay,” said he in a letter to 
General Knox, “ may be compared to a reprieve ; for in 
confidet^ce I tell you (with the world it would obtain little 
credit),* lliat my movements to the Chair of government 
will be accompanied by feelings not unlike those of a 
culprit who is going to the place of his execution ; so un- 
willing am I, in the evening of a life nearly consumed In 
imblic cares, to quit a peaceful abode for an ocean of dilK- 
culties,^ without that competency of political skill, abilities, 
and inclination, which are necessary to manage the helm. 
1 am sensible that I am embarking the voice of the people, 
and a good name of my own, on this voyage ; but what 
returns wiU be made for them, Heaven alone can foretell. 
Integrity and firmness are all I can promise. Those, be 
the voyage long or short, shall never forsake mo, ajl hough 
I may be deserted by all men; for of the consolations 
which are to bo derived from these, under any circum- 
stances, the world cannot deprive me.” 

At length on the 14th of April he received a letter from 
the President of Congress, duly notifying him of his elec- 
tion ; and he prepared tcj, set out immediately for New 
York, the *ueat of government. An entry in his diary, 
dated the ICthjfmays, “ About ten o’clock I J^ade adieu to 
Mount Vernon, to private life, and to domestic felicity; 
and with a mind oppressed with more anxious an^painftJl 
sen^tions than I have words to express, set out lor New 
York with fife best disposition to render service -So ^my 
oour||ir;^ in obedience to its call, but with less hope of 
answering its expectations.” 

At the first stage of his journey a trial of tis tenderost 
feelings awaited him^ id ^ public dinner given him at 
Alexandria^ by his neighbours and pe^moril friends, among 
whom he had liVed in the constant interchange of kind 
offices, and who were so av^re of the practical beneficeTjcC 

4 2 2 
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df hto privifco charactelr. A deep feeling of regret mingled 
witli their festivity. The mayor, who presided, and spoke 
the sentiments of the people ^ Alexandria, deplored in his 
departure the loss of the first and best of their citizens, the 
ornament of the aged* the model of the yonng, the improver 
. of their agriculture, the friend of their commerce, the pro- 
tector of their infant academy, the benefactor of their poor, 
—but “ go,” added he, “ and make a grateful people happy, 

; who will be doubly grateful when they contemplate diis 
new sacrific e for their interests.” 

Washington Was too deeply affected for naiany words in 
reply. “ Just after having hade adieu to my domestic con- 
nections,” said he, “ this tender proof of your friendship is 
but too well calculated to awaken still further my sensi- 
bility and increase my regret at parting from the enjoy- 
ments of private life. All that now remains for me is to 
commit myself and you to the care of that beneficent Being 
who, on a former occasion, happily brought us together 
after a long and distressing separation. Perhaps the same 
gracious Providence will again indulge me. But words fail 
me. Unutterable sensations must, then, be left to more 
enressive silence, while from an aching heart 1 bid all my^ 
affectiohate friends and kind neighbours farewell ! ” 

His progress to the seat of government was a continual 
ovation. The ringing of bells and roaring of canonry pro- 
claimed bis course through the country. The ola and 
young, women and children, thronged the highways to 
bless and welcome him. Deputations of the most respect- 
able inhabitants from I3i0 principal places c^e forim to 
meet and escort him. At Baltimore, on }|ts arrival and 
departure, hid^ carriage was attended by a numerous caval- 
ci.de of citizens, and he was saluted ^by the thunder of 
artiller^^: 

. the fifontier of Pennsylvania he was fomer 

companion in arms, HaSriJin the$tat^ who> 

with Judge Peters a^nd a civil and mUitary eseort, was 
to receive him. Washington had hoped to be 
tpttfeS. sJl military paiade> but found it w^ not to be 
evadodi At Chester^ where bfopped fo 

eatrance info PhSadelpina. 
€avii% assmble^r^fi^ thi(^ Butrotuiding Oounttya n 
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superb white horse was led out for’Washijagton to uiount» 
and a grand prooession set forward, with General St. Clair 
of revolutionary notoriety at its head. It gathered num- 
bers as it* advanced, passed under triumphal arches en- 
twined with laurel, and entered Philadelphia amid the 
shouts of the multitude. ^ 

A day of public festivity succeeded, ended by a display 
of fireworks. Washington’s reply to the congratulations of 
the mayor at a great civic banquet, spoke the genuine 
feelings of his modest nature, amid these testimonials of a 
world's applause. “ When I contemplate the interposition 
of Providence, as it was visibly manifested in guiding us 
through the Bevolution, in preparing us for the reception 
of the general government, and in conciliating the good 
will of the people pf America toward one another after its 
adoption, I feel myself oppressed and almost overwhelmed 
with a sense of divine munificence. I feel that nothing is 
duo to my personal agency in all those wonderful and 
complicated events, except what can be attributed to an 
honest zeal for tiie good of my country.” 

We question whether any of these testimonials of a 
nation’s giatitude aftected Washington more sensibly than 
those he received at Trenton. It was on a sunny afternoon 
when he arrived on the banks of the Delaware, where, 
twelve years before, he had crossed in darkness and storm, 
through clouds of snow and drifts of floating ice, on his 
daring atjbempt to strike a blow at a triumphant enemy. 

Here at present all was x>oace and sunshine, the broad 
river flowed placidly aloAg^ and orow^ds awaited him on the 
opposite bank, to hail him with love and transport. 

We will not dwell on the joyous ceremorfals with which 
he was welcomed, but there was one too peculiar 
omitted. The reader may remember Washingto# s gloomy 
mght oh th8 of the Assunpink^ which flows ^hvough 
Trenton ; the cahm fires of Comwtilis in front of him ; the 
Delaware foil of floating ice in the , rear,; and his sudden 
jpesolve pa that inidnight retreat which tuiaed the fortunes 
^ the caihMi^. On/ the bridge, orpsaing that eventful 
atream^e ladies of 'jH’r^ton had oausdd a triumphal arch 
h)"be erected.: It lyas entwined , with evergieens and 
‘ and bbre the insoriptjpn,. ^*)The defender of the 

if! ‘ 4 z SI • 
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mothers will bo the protector of the daughters.’^ At this 
bridge the matrons ot the city were assembled to pay him 
reverence, and as he passed tinder the arch a ntunoer of 
yotog girls, pressed in white and crowned with garlands, 
strewed iloWers before him, singing an ode expressive of 
their love and gratitude. Never was ovation more graceful, 
touchmg, and sincere ; and Washington, tenderly affected, 
declared that the impression of it on his heart could never 
be effaced. 

His whole progress through New Jersey must have 
afforded a similar coijtrast to his weary marchings'], to and 
fro, harassed by doubts and yjerplexities, with bale fires 
blazing on its hills, instead of festive illuminations, and 
when the ringing of bells and booming of cannon, now so 
joyous, were the signals of invasion and maraud. 

In respect to his reception at Now York, Washington 
had signified in a letter to Governor Clinton, that none 
could be so congenial to his feelings as a quiet entry devoid 
of ceremony ; but his modest wishes were not complied 
with. At Elizabethtown Point, a committee of both Houses 
of Congress, with various civic functionaries, waited by 
appointment to receive him. He embarked on board of a 
splendid barge, constructed for the occasion. It was manned 
by thirteen branch pilots, masters of vessels, in white uni- 
forms, and commanded by Commodore Nicholson. Other 
barges fancifully decorated followed, having on board the 
heads of departments and other public officers, aqd several 
distinguished citizens. As they passed through the strait 
between the Jerseys and Staten Island, called 4he Kilfe, 
other boats decorated with flags fell in their wake, until 
the whole, foi’uiing a nautical procession, swept up the 
br^d and beautiful bay of New York, tq the sound of in- 
strument*!.! music. On board^ of two vessels were parties^ 
of ladies and gentlemen who sang oongratul&toiy odes ^ 
Washii^ton’s barge appi oached. The ships at anchor in 
the h^bour, dressed in colours, fired salutes as it passed* 
One alone, fhe Galveston, a Spanish man-of-war, displajfed 
no s^s of gratulation until the baige of the gehem wats 
nearly abreast, wheh suddenly, as i?by magic, the yaids wei^ 
manned, the ship burst forth, as it Were, into a arTaiy 
of flags and signals, and thundered a salute of fhirt^n gmis. 
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He approached the landing-placje rf Murray’s Wharf 
amid the ringing of hells, the roaring of cazionry, and the 
shouting of multitudes collected on every pier head. On 
landing, he was received by Governor Clinton. General 
Kno;c, too* who had taken such affectionate le&ve of him on 
his retirement from military life, was there to welcome him 
in his civil capacity. Other of his fellow-soldiers ^f the 
Eevolution were likewise there, mingled with the civic 
dignitaries. At this juncture, an officer stepped up and 
requested Washington’s orders, announcing himself as cc»fai 
mandhitg his guard. AVashington desired him to proceed 
according to the directions he might* Imve received in the 
present arrangements, but that for the future the affection 
of his fellow-citizens was all the guard he wanted. 

Carpets had been spread to a carriage prepared to convey 
him to his destined residence, but he ^preferred to walk. 
He was attended by a long civil and militaiy^ train. In the 
streets through which he passed the houses were decorated 
with flags, silken banners, garlands of flowers and ever- 
greens, and boro his name in every form of ornament. 
The streets were crowded with people, so that it was with 
difficulty a passage could be made by tlic city officers. 
Washington frequently bowed to the multitu|Je as he 
passed, taking ofl* his hat to the ladies, who thronged every 
window, waving their handkerchiefs, throwing flowers be- 
fore him, and many of them shedding tears of enthusiasm. 

That day ho dined with his old friend Governor Clinton, 
who had incited a numerous company of public func- 
tionaries and foreign diplomatis^ to meet him, and in the 
evening tne city was bi^antly illuminated. 

Would the reader know the effect upoj AVashington’s 
mind of this triumphant entry into New York? It was to 
depress rather than to excite him. Modestly diffident of 
liis abilitieisiito cope with the new duties on which Im was 
entering, he was overwhelmed by what he regarded as 
proofs of public expectation. Notii^ in his diary 4;he 
events of the day, he writes: — “The display of boats 
which attended and joined us on flbis occasion, some with 
vocal and acune with j^iistrumental music on board; the 
decorations dx the ships, the roar of cannon, and the loud 
acclamations of the people, which tent the skies, as 1 passed 
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along ihiB whar^% filled my mind with sensations as paiu- 
M (oonsidering tlie reverse^of this scene, which may he tho 
c^e after all n^ labours to do good) as they are pleasing.” 
'The inauguration was * delayed for several days by a 

a uestion winch liad risen as to the foim or title by which 
ie President, elect was to be addressed ; and this had' been 
deliberated in a committee of both Houses. The question 
had been mooted without Washington’s privity, and oon- 
^aiy to his desire : as he feared that any title might 

S aken the sensitive Jealousy of republicans, at a moment 
en it Wtis {^1 important to conciliate public good-will to 
the new form of gcqreinment. It was a I'elief to fiioi, there- 
fore, when it was finally resolved that the address should 
be simply “ tho President of the United States,” without 
any addition of title ; a judicious form which li^ts remained 
to the present day. 

The inauguration took place on tho 30th of AprS. At 
nine o’clock in tho morning there wore religious services 
in all the churches, and prayers put up for the blessing of 
Heaven on the now government. At twelve o’clock the 
city troops paraded before Washington’s door, and soon 
after the committees of Congress and heads of departments 
came in their carriages. At half-past twelve tho proces- 
sion inoVed fonvai'd preceded by tho troops ; next came tho 
committees and heads of departments in their , carriages ; 
then Washington in a coach of state ; his aide-de-cam^p, 
Colonel Humphreys, and his secretary, Mr. Lear, in his 
own carriage. Tho foreign ministers and a* long train of 
citizens brought up the rear. 

About two hundred ;;^ards before reaching ^tbe haJl» 
Washington and his suite alighted from their carriages, 
and p^sed thrdugh the troops, who were drawn up on ^|ioh 
sido, into tho hall and senate-chamber; where the Vice*, 
President? the Senate, end House of Bepresei^tiv^ wen^ 
assembly. The Vice-President, John Adams, recently 
inaugiimted, advanced ^and conducted Washington, to a 
chair of state at the upper end of the room. 
silehce prevailed; when the Vice-President rose, and- ini? 
formed; Jum that all things were prepared for him io 
thse’daih df ^ofSbe reqjnired by the ^nstitutipn.;. ^ v- t ' ^ J 
Thd Was to ; he, -administered by me Chan^^nor df 
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the State of New York in .a "balcony iif front of the sei^ate 
chamber, and in full view of an ihlmenee multitude occu- 
pying the street, the windows, evm roofs of the adja- 
cent houses. The balcony formed a kind of open recess, 
with lofty columns supporting the roof. In the centre avss 
a table with a covering of crimson velvety upon which lay 
a superbly bound Bible on a crimson velvet cushion. ^This 
was all the paraphernalia for the august scape. 

All eyes were fixed upon the balcony, when, at the 
appointed hour; Washin^on made his appearance, acoom- 
paniod^by various public functionaries, and members o 
the Sehate and House of Beprosentatives. He was ,clad 
in a full suit of dark-brown cloth, of American manufac- 
to-e, with a steel-hilted dress sword, white silk stockings, 
and silver shoe-buckles. His hair was dressed and pow- 
dered in the fashion of the day, and worn ’ in a bag and 
solitaire. 

His entrance on the balcony was hailed by universal 
shouts. Ho was evidently moved by this demonstration of 
public affection. Advancing to the front of the balcony, 
he laid his band upon his heart, bowled several times, and 
then retreat (‘d to an arm-chair near the table. The popu- 
lace appeared to unclerstiind that the scene had oirercome 
him, and were Inished at once into profound silence. 

After a few moments Washington rose and again came 
forward, .lohn Adams, the Vice-President, stood on his 
right ; on his left the Chancellor of the State, Kobert E. 
Livingston; isitmiowhat in the roar were Roger Sherman, 
A^xandor^Hamilton, Generals Kpox, St. Clair, the Baron 
Sleuben, and others. 

The Chancellor advanced to administer ^he oath pre^ 
scribted b^ the constitution, and Mr. Otis, the Secretaryvof 
the Senate, held up the Bible on its crimson cushifii. ^e 
(^h was re(^d slowly and distinctly, Washington at the 
same time laying his hand on the> open Bible. Afjien it 
was concltided, he replied solemnly^ “ I swear — so help mo 
(Jod ! Mr, Otis would have raised the Bible tp his lij^, 
tmt he bowed down reverently and kissed it. 

The Chancellor now stepped forward; waved^hhi hand, 
exclaimed, li^e Geoi^e Washington, President 

of thp 17iiited Slates I At this moment a fia;? was diSf 
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played on the cupcfia of the hall^on which signal thete was 
a general discharge of artillery on the battery. All the 
hells in the city rang out a joyful peal, and the multitude 
jrent the air with acclamations. , 

Washington again bowed to the people and returned into 
the senate chamber, where he deliver^^, to both Houses of 
Confess, his inaugural address, characterised by his usual 
modesty, moderation, and good sense, but uttered with a 
voice deep, slighdy tremulous, and so low as to demand 
close attention in the listeners. After this he proceeded 
with tlio whole assejnblage on foot to St. Paul’^ 'i^urch, 
where prayers suited to the occasion were read by “j^r. Pre- 
Vost, bishop of the Protestant Episcopal church in New 
York, who had been appointed by the Senate one of the 
chapiains of Congicss. So closed the ceremonies of the 
inauguration. * 

The whole day was one of sincere rejoicing, and "in the 
evening there were brilliant illuminations and fireworks. 

We have been accustomed to look to Washington's pri- 
vate letters for the sentiments of hiKS heart. Those written 
to several of his friends immediately after his inauguration 
show how little ho was excited by his official elevation. 
“ I greatly fear,*' writes he, “ that my countrymen will 
expect too much from nae. 1 fear, if the issue of public 
measures should not correspond with their sanguine ex- 
pectations, they will turn the extravagant, and I might 
almost say undue praises, w^hich they are hetming upon me 
at this moment, into equally extravagant, though I will 
fondly hope unmerited, censures.*^ * 

Little was his modest spint aware that the praises so 
dubiously received were but the opening notes of a theme 
that was to increase from age to age, to,pervade all lands, 
ana endure throughout all generations. 

In tne volumes here concluded we have endeavoured to 
narrate faithfully the career of Wa4i^ington from childhood, 
through his early surveying expeditions in the wilderness, 
his diplomatic mission to the French i^sts on the frontier, 
his in* the French war, his arduous trials as 

eommtoder-in'^ohief throughout the Bevolution, the npWe 
simplicity of his life in retirement, until we have shown 
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him elevated to the preajydfential cliair,’ by no effort of his 
own, in a manner against his wishes, by the unanimoiia 
vote of a grateful country. * ^ 

The plan of our work has necessarily carried us widely * 
into* the campaigns of the Bevolutioni even where "Wash- 
ington was not present in person ; for his spirit peijfaded 
and directed the whole, and a general knowledge of the 
whole is necessary to appreciate the sagacity, forecast, 
enduring fortitude, and comprehensive wisdom with which 
he o(jpducted it. He himself has signified to one who 
aspireif to write his biography, that* any m^oirs of hie 
life, disfinct and unconnected with the history of the war, 
would be unsatisfactory. In treating of the Bevolution, we 
have endeavoured to do justice to what we consider its 
most striking characteristio ; the greatness of the object 
and the scantiness of the means. We have endeavom^d to 
keep in view the prevailing poverty of resources, the scan- 
dalous neglects, the squalid miseries of all kinds, with 
which its champions had to contend in their expeditions 
through trackless wildernesses, or thinly peopled regions ; 
beneath scorching suns or inclement skies ; their wintry 
marches to be traced by bloody footprints on snow and ice ; 
their desolate wintry encampments, rendered slMl more 
desolate by nakedness and famine. It was in the patience 
and fortitude with which these ills were sustained by a 
half’disciplined yeomanry, voluntary ^xiles from their 
homes, destitute of all the “ pomp and circumstance ” of 
war to excite ftiem, and animated solely by their patriotism, 
t^t we the noblest %nd mo{9t affecting characteristics 
of that great struggle for human rights. They do wrong 
to its moral grandeur, who seek by commonplace exagge- 
ration to give a i^elodramatie effect and false glare to^jts 
military operations, and to place its greatest trimnpbB in the 
cdhfiiots of tile field. Lafayette showed a true sens^cf the 
nature of the struggle, when Nftpoleon, accustomed to 
effect ambitious purposes by hundreds of thousands of 
tix>o|>6^ and teius: of thou^nds of slain, sneered at me scanty 
armies of the Ameticah Bevolution ana its ** boasted 
haittlea” ** Sire/* was the admirable ahd comprehensive 
reply, ** it was grandest of causes won by skirmishes 
of sentinels and qnt|)osts.f ’ 

Xu regard to the character «and .conduct of Washington, 
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■we Imve epdoavoiirod to plat‘oJuH deeds in the clearest 
light, and loft thorn to speak lor thomfeolvos, generally 
avoiding comment or onlogiiim. Wo have quoted Ins own 
WQids and writings largely, to oxplaiu his feelings and 
motives, and give the truo key to hie policy ; foj* never 
did man leave a more tnitliful mirror of Ids heatt and 
mind, and a more thorough oxpommt of his conduct, than 
he has left in las coj)ious conespondenoc. There his cha- 
racter is to he found in all its msjestio simplioityj its 
masaxvc graj deur, and quiet colossal btieuglli, JJo^was no 
hero ofrom|mce; thcio was nothing of lomanti'^ .lieioisni 
in his nature. As a wanior, he Wdb incapable of i\‘ar, but 
made no merit of defying danger, llo fought for a cauM\ 
but not for personal r<‘U4)wn. Gladly, when he had won the 
bause, ho hung up his swoid never again to take it down. 
Glory, tbnt blatant wmd, which haunts some lyilitary 
minds like the bi*ay of the tium])et, formed no pa/t of his 
aspirations. To act jnsti}’' wab Ins instinct, to promote 
the public weal his constant effort, to deserve the “ alfcc- 
tions of good men his ambition. With such qualifications 
for the pure exerciso of sound judgment and comprehensive 
wisdom, he ascended the x)ro&idential chair. 

Therc#^ for the present wo leave him. 8o far our work is 
complete, comprehending the whole militaiy life of Wash- 
ington, and his api*ncy in })nblic aifaiis, up to the foma- 
tion of our oonbmution. How well we have executed it, 
we leave to the puplio to determine ; hojiing to find it, as 
heretofore, few’ mcno easily satibfiod with the robult of our 
labours than we am ouv'solvc's. Should the measure of 
health and good spirits, with which a kind Providence has 
blesHod us li>y«ud the usmil term of literary labour, bo still 
o<?|ttiftued, we may go on, and in another volume give the 
presideniiial caivor and closing life of W'ashington. In the 
meax:j time, having found a resting-place In bur task, we 
etay oiir hands, lay by Dur pen, and seek that relaxation 
and reposa which gathering years requiis. 


W. 1 
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CHAPTEB OLXYI. 

The new Government — Domestic and Foreign Helatkma — Washing- 
ton^ anxious Position — Its difficulties — Without Cabinet or Con- 
stitutional Advisers — John Jay — Hamilton — His efficient Support 
of the Constitution and Theoretic Doubts — James Madison 
— His Characteristics. 

The eyes of the world were upon Washington at the com- 
mencement of his administration. He had won lanr^s in 
the fiehi:* would they continue to floMrish in the cabinet ? 
His position was surrounded by difficulties. Inexperienced 
in the duties of civil administration, he was to inaugurate 
a new and untried system of government, composed of 
States and people, as yet a mere experiment, to whioH 
fiSbme looked forward with buoyant confidence, — many with 
doubt and apprehension. 

He had moreover a high-spirited people to manage, in 
whom a jealous passion for freedom and independence had 
been strengthened by war, and who might bear with im 
patience even the restraints of self-imposed government. 
The constitution which he was to inaugurate had met with 
vehement opposition, when under discussion in th^eneral 
and State governments. Only three States, New Jersey, 
Delaware, and Georgia, had accepted it unanimously. 
Several of the most important States hadl adopted it by a 
mere majorily ; five of them under an expressed expec- 
tation of specified amendments or modifications ; while 
two Stated, Ehode Island and North C&rolina, still stood 
aloof. 

It is true, the irritation produced by %he conflict of 
opinions in the general and State conventions, hjd, ip a 
measjjns, subsided ; but circumstances mi^t occur 
to inflame it anew. A diversity of opinions stilLjsaisted 
oonoeming the new government ^me feared that it 
wotdd have too little control over the individual States ; 
that the political connection would provp too weak to pre- 
serve order and prevefit civil strife ; o&ers^ that it would 
be too strong for their Wparate indep&idenoe, and would 
tend towards consolidation and desmtism. 

^evezyoxt^t the oountrjr ne was called upon to 
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govern, ten times larger than that of any previous ropnblio, 
must have preissed with weight upon Washington’s mind. 
It presented to the Atlantic a front of fifteen hundred 
miles, divided into individual States ; differing in the 
forms of their local governments, differing from each other 
in interests, in territorial magnitudes, in amount of popu- 
lation, in manners, soils, climates, and productions, and 
the oharaotoristios of their several peoples. 

Beyond the Alleghanies extended regions almost bound- 
less, w yet for the most part wild and uncultivated, the 
asylum of roving Indians and l estless, discontented white 
men. Vast tracts, however, were inpidly being peopled, 
and would soon be i)ortioned into sections requiring local 
governments. The great natural outlet for the exportation 
of the products of this region of inexhaustible fertility 
was the Mississippi ; but Spain op|)08ed a banier to the 
free navigation of this river. Here was peculiar cause of 
solicitude. Before leaving Mount Vernon, Washington 
had heard that the hardy yeomanry of the far West were 
becoming impatient of this banier, and indignant at the 
apparent indifference of Congress to their prayers for its 
removal,. He had heard, moreover, that British emissaries 
were fostering these discontents, sowing the seeds of dis- 
affection, and offering assistance to the Western people to 
seize on the city of New Orleans and fortify the mouth of 
the Mississippi ; while, on the other hand, the Spanish 
authorities at New Orleans were represented as intriguing 
to , effect a separation of ^the Western territory ^om the 
Union, with a view or hope of attaching it to the dominion 
of Spain. ^ 

Great Britain, too, was giving grounds for territorial 
soli^tudq^in those distant quarters hj redlining possession 
of the Western posts, the surrender of whioh had been 
stipu&lsud by treaty. Her plea was, that debts due to 
^ntish subjects, for' which by the same treaty the United 
Stsit^s were bound, remained unpaid. This the Americam^ 
alleged was a mere pretext ; the real objeot of their reten^ 
tion being the monopoly of thOofur trade; and to the 
misefaieyous influence exercised by these posts over the 
Indian tribes, was attributed much of the hostile disposi- 
tion igianif^t^ by the latter i^ong the Western 
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While these brooding causes of anxiety existed at home^ 
the foreign coiiuneroe of the Union was on a most unsatis- 
factory footing, and required prompt and thorough atten- 
tion. It -v^as subject to maraud, even by tlfe corsairs of 
Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, who captured American mer- 
chant vessels and carried their crews into slavery f no 
treaty having yet been made with any of the Baibarj" 
powers excepting Morocco. 

To complete the perplexities which beset the new 
government, the finances of the country wea e in a lament- 
able state*. There was no money iif the treaBur 5 ^ The 
efforts of the former government to pay or fund its debts 
had failed ; there was a universal state of indebtedness, 
foreign and domestic, and public credit was prostrate. 

Such was the condition of affairs when Washington en- 
tered upon his new field of action. He was painfully 
aware of the difficulties and dangers of an undertaking in 
which past history and past experience afforded no pre- 
cedents. “ I walk, as it were, on untrodden ground,*’ 
said ho ; “so many untoward circumstances may intervene 
in such a new and critical situation, that 1 shall feel an 
insuperable diffidence in my own abilities. I fee^ in the 
execution of my arduous office, how much I shall stand in 
need of the countenance and aid of every friend to m 3 ^self, 
of every friend to the levolution, and of every lovei* of 
good government.” * 

As yet he* was without tne support of constitutional 
advisers, the departments«under the new government not 
being organized ; he could turn with confidence, however, 
for counsel in an emergency to John Jay^who still re- 
mained at the head of afiairs, where he had been placed in 
1784, He was sufe of sympathy also in his old Q^raflb, 
General Kn^ who contmued to officiate as secretay^ of 
war ; while the affairs of the treasury were mana^# py a 
board, consisting of Samuel Osgood, Walter Livingston, 
and Arthur L^. Among the personal &iends not in office, 
to whom Washington felt that he could safely have re* 
course for , aid in initialing the new ^government, was 
Alexander Hamilton. . It is true, many had their doubts of 

, \ listler to Edwai^ Eutledga. 
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his sincere, adhesion 16 it. In the conlrention in Philadel** 

e ia, hie had hold up the British constitution as a model to 
approached as nearly as pos<»ible, hy Wending some of 
the advantages of monarchy with the republican Ibrm* 
The foini finally a(lu]>tod was loo low-toned for hirrf; ho 
foarod it miglit piovc feeble and ineffi<‘ient ; but he voted 
for it as the best attainable, advucattd it in the State con- 
vention in NewYoik, end in a sciies of essays, collectively 
ItnoWn os The Fedoialist, wiillen conjunctively with Madi- 
son and Jay; and it was mainly thioiigh his effortw as a 
speaker and a writer that the constitution was tilliraatcly 
ace(*pted Still many < ouhideiod liim at heart a monarchist, 
and suspected him of being se<Tetly bemt upon bringing 
the existing goveinincnt to tli(^ inomirdiical form, Jn this 
they did him injiistn e. lie still (ontinned, it is true, to 
doubt whether the lepublican tlieoi'y would admit of a 
vigorous execution of tln> laws, but was clear that it 
ought TO be adhered to as long as tin le was any chance for 
its success. “ I’iie idea of a peifect equality of political 
rights among the citizens, oxedusive of all peinianont or 
hereditary distinctions,” liad not hitherto, ho thought, 
from an imperfect stiiictme of the government, had a feir 
trial, and “was of a nature to engage the good wislios of 
every good man, whatovei might b(» his thcoietic doubts;” 
the endeavour, therefoi e, in Ids opinifin, ought to bo to 
give it “ a better chance of success by a government more 
capable of enoigy and older.” * , 

Washington, who knew and apjireciated Hamilton’s cha- 
racter, had implicit conlidence lu his sincerity, and felt 
assured thathe vould loyally aid in canying into effect 
the coiigatuti& as adopted. 

“t a great s^itisfaction to W ttslimgton, on looking 
round mr reliable advisers at this moment, jo see Janies 
among the mi^nlrors of Congress : Madison, who 
had been with him in rhe convention, who hud laboured 
in Tlie Federalist, and whoeo talents as a speaker, and 
calm, dispassionate rcasoner ; whose extensivo information 
and legidative ex^rrence destined him to be a leader in 
the House, lligluy appreciating his intellootual and morel 

» HenulWs Writings, iv, S73 
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woi th, Wafehiiigtbuli vould oft^n tui A to him for cotinhc‘1. 
“ I aiJi ti'oublcbome/' would bo hay, “ but you must excuse 
me; ascrib (3 ii to tiiendsliip and coiifidonce.” 

Knox, of*wb<»be sure hympatWob wo have spoken, was m 
stronji <*ontraat 'With tho tool statobman jubt inontionod. 
Ilis mind was ardonl and active, liis ima|Jtination vivifj, cts 
was liih hui^ua^. Jl(* had abandoned the military gaib, 
but still maintained his boldiei-hko air. ilo was large in 
poThon, above the middle btature, vith a full face, radiunt 
and benignant, bespeaking bis opin, buoyant, generous 
natuio. had a bonuious voice, and bometimos talked 
rather giandly, flouribuing liib cauo to give effect to Jiis 
p(uiodb.‘ lie was coidially appieciatid by Washington, 
wJio had experienced liis ])rompt and efficient talent in 
time of war, had Ci»iisideucd him one of tho ablest officcis 
(»f the resolution, and iu>w look<d to him as an energetic 
man of l:jusincsb, <‘apablo of giving piactical advice in time 
of peace, and chciibhed for him tliat strong feeling of 
iineient companionship in toil and <Linger, which *bound 
the vetoraub of tho levolution firmly to each other 


CllArTIlh ('’LXVIL 

Washington's Privacy beset Mith Visits of Compliment — Queries as 
to the piopcr lino of Conduct m his Presidential Intercourse - 
Opinions of A<l|iniH and Uaimlton — Joflerson us to the Authors of 
the minor Forma and Ceremonies — Hw whimsical Anecdote of the 
first Levee,— Inaugural • 

The moment the inauguration was over, W^hington was 
made to perceive that ho >vas no longer masTer of himself 
or of his home. ** lly tho time 1 had done br^jiJrfai^,’' 
wiites he, “jind thence till dinner, and afterwards till 
bed-time, I could not got rid of ceremony of onrfjsit 
before 1 bad to attend to another. In a word, I had no 
leisure to read or to answer the despatches that were 
pouring in upon me from all quarters.” 

How was he to he protected from thesQ intrusions ? In 
bis former capacity as oommander-inHohief of the armies, 

1 See Sulhwsfe Letters on PubUo ChMsoters, p. S4« 
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his head-quaitors had been guarded by sentinels and mili- 
taiy etiquette; but what ivas to guard the privacy of a 
popular cliieJ niagistiate ? 

What, toe, weic to be the foiius and ceremouials to be 
adopted in the prenidential luaiihion, that would ma-ntain 
tho^digoiiy his station, allow him time ■j^br the peifonn- 
ance of its official duties, and yet bo in haimony with 
the tcm2>er and feelings of the peojde, and the pie valent 
notions of equality and reimblican simplicity ? 

The conflict of opinions that had alicady occuiiod as to 
the form and title ^by which the Ijjresident was, +o be ad- 
diosKcd, had made him awaio that eveiy step at the outset 
of his cai’cor would be suby‘et to scrutiny, pei haps cavil, 
and might horcaftto be eik'd ^ a \)rccedent. Look ing round, 
therefore, u2)on the able men at hand, such as Adams, 
Hamilton, Jay, Madison, lie piojKnmded to them ,a series 
of questions as to a line of conduct pro2>or for him to 
observe. 

In regard to visitors, for instance, would not one day in 
the week bo sufficient for v isits of eompliment, and one 
hour every morning (at eight o’clock for example) for 
visits on business P 

Might he make social visits to acquaintances and public 
characters, not as President, but as juivate individual? 
And then as io his table — under the pieceding form of 
govenimcnt, the Jhesidents of Congicss had been accus- 
tomed to give dinneis twice a week to largo parties of both 
sexes, and invitations had been so indiscriminate, that 
every one who could get introduced to tlie Picsidcnt con- 
ceived he had a right to be invited to his board. The 
table was, theieforc, always crowded, and with a mixed 
CQpapgny ; yot, as it was in tlie nature vof things impracti- 
cable t 6 invito everybody, as many offences were givoi;jj as 
if vtjable had been kept. 

Washington was resblvod not to give general entortain- 
meuts of this kind, but in his series of questions he adkod 
whether ho might not invite, inlbrmally or otherwise, six, 
eight, or ten official characters, including in rotation the 
members of both'llouses of C^ongress, to dine wiih him on 
the days fixed for receiving com;pany, without exciting 
clamours in the rest of the community. 
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Adams in his reply talked of ebamberlaLns, aides de-camp, 
masters of ceremony, and evinced a high idea of the i)resi- 
dentiul offit e and the state with which it ought to be main- 
tained. “The office,” writes he, “by its le^al authority 
definftd in the constitution, has no equal in the world 
excepting those only which ere held by crowned hcJRds, 
nor IS the royal authority in all cases to bo compared to it. 
The royal office in Iceland is a mere shadow in comparison 
with it. The Dogeshij) in Venice, and the Stadtholdoinbi]) 
in Holland, are not so much —neither dignity nor authority 
can be s'«i][lported in human minds, collected into nations 
or any groat numbers, without a splendour and majesty in 
some degree proportioned to them. The sending and 
receiving ambassadors is one of the most splendid and im- 
portant prerogatives of sovereigns, absolute or limited, and 
this in our constitution is wholly in the IVesidcnt. If the 
state and pomp essential to this great department are not 
in a good degree pieseived, it will bo in vain for America 
to hope for consideration with foreign powers.”* 

Aocoiding to Mr. Adams, two days in a week would bo 
required for tbe receipt of visits of compliment. Persons 
desiring an interview with the President shoul(k make 
application throngh the minister of state. In eveiy case 
the name, quality, or business of tbe visitor should be com- 
municated to a chamberlain or gentleman in waiting, who 
should judge whom to admit, and whom to exclude. The 
time for receiving visits ought to be limited, as for example, 
from eight to nine or ten. o’clockj^ lest Iho whole morning 
be taken tip. The President might invite what officid 
characters, members of Congress, strangers, citizens of 
distinction he pleased, in small parties without exciting 
clamoum ; but this (Should always be done without fopAlifJr, 
llis private Jife should be at his own discretion, to 
giving or receiving informal vis^ among friendlTand 
acquaintances ; but in his official character, he should have 
no intercourse with society hut upon public business, or at 
his levees. Adams, in tlje conclusion of his reply, in- 
genuously confessed that long lesideuoe abroad might 
have impressed him with views of things incompatible 

I life lod Works of John Adams, vol. viii, p. 498 . 
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with tho present temper and feelings of his fellow-citizens ; 
and tlofforson seems to have been heartily of the same 
opinion, for, speaking of Adams in his Am, he observes 
that “ the glare of loyalty and nobility, duiing his mission 
to JjJngland, had made liim believe their fascinalylon a 
neegssary ingredient* in government/** llamilion, in his 
re])ly, while ho coiisidoied *it a primary object for the 
public good that the dignity of the pTosidential office 
should be hU])ported, advised that care should bo taken to 
avoid so high a tone in tho demeanour of the occijpant, as 
to shock tb ' prevalent notions of equality. • * 

The Vresidont, lui thought, should hold a levee at a fixed 
time once a week, leinain h«ilf an hour, converse oursoiily 
on indHicreuf auhjvcts with such pennons as invited his 
attention, and then iefii‘(\ 

lie sbovild accept no invitations, give formal cntoTtalu- 
incntb twice, or at inost, four times in the year ; if twice, 
on the anniversaries of the declaration of independence and 
of Ills inangm'ation ; if foiu* times, the anniversary of tho 
floaty of alliance with Franco and that of tho doliiiitivo 
treaty with Great Britain to b<' added. 

The Piosident on levee days to give informal invilolions 
to famfiy dinners ; not more than six or eight to be asked 
at a time, and tlio civility to be confined essentially to 
mombeis of tho legislature, and other official characters : — 
the President never to remain long at table. 

Tho heads of depaitments should, of course, have access 
to tlio 1 ‘resident on business. Foreign ministers of some 
descriptions should also bo entitled to it, “ In Europe, I 
am informed,” writes Hamilton, “ ambassadors only have 
direct access ft) the chief magistrate. Something veiy near 
wkat^j^vails there would, in my opinion, bo right. The 
dislinciVon of rank between diplomatic characters requips 
atto-vtion, and the door of access ought not ib be too wide 
to that class of persons * 1 have thought that th^ members 
of the Senato should also have a right of individml access 
on matters relative to tho pMic administration. In En^and 
and France peors^ of the realm have this i^ht. We have 
none such in this country, but 1 believe it will be satis- 


» Joff«r8on*a Workai, ix. 97. 
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fectory to the people to know tliat *thcre is some body of 
men in the state who have a right of continnal commiinj- 
cation with the President. Ft will be considcjed a safe- 
guard against secret combinations to deceive him.*'* 

Tile reason alleged by Hamilton for giving the Senate 
this privilege, and not tho Jlcpiesentfitives, was, that in. the 
constitution “the Senate aio coupled with the Preaide«it 
in certain executive functions, treaties, and appoinfmonU 
This makes them in a degieo his constitutional couiiscllois, 
and gives them a peculiar claim to the right of access." 

Tbo^ are the cmly wntteii replu^ft Ihal wo have befoic 
us of Washington’s advisois on tins subject. 

Colonel JJiimpbreys, foimeily oiu* of Washington’s 
aides-de-camp, and recently hecietixry of Jc^tferson’s logU' 
Hon at Paris, was at present an inmate in the piesidentjal 
mansion. General Knox was frec^uently theie; to these, 
deffeison assures us, on Wushinglon's authoiity, was 
assigned the task of considering and prcseiibing the minor 
forms and coieiuonies, the etiquette, in fact, to bo obsoivcd 
on public occasions. Some of tho forms pioposed by them, 
he adds, were adoj)tc(I Otlieis weie so highly stiainod 
that Washington absolutely rejected tlicm. knox^was no 
favouiite with Jeflersou, who hjid no sym2)ath]es with the 
veteran soldier, and styles him “ a man of parade," and 
Humphreys he ai)peais to thiuk captivated by the cere- 
monials of foreign courts, lie gives a whinisi(*al account, 
which he hack at a second or third hand, of the first levee. 
An unto^chamber and i)ri'sonce rixun won^ })iovided, and, 
when those who wore to pay their conit were assembled, 
tho President set out, preceded by J Itim^^hrcy s. After 
passing through tho ante chamber, tho door of tho innei 
room was thrown bpen, and Humjihrcys onteiod fall- 
ing out trith a loud voice, “ Iho President of the United 
States." The President was so nmoh disconcerted it 
that he did not recover in the whole time of tho levee, and, 
when the company was gone, he said to Humphreys, 

“ Well, you have teSken me in once, but by , you shall 

never take me in a segoi^d time." • 

This anecdote is to be taken with caution, for Jefierson 


^ Hamilton'e Works, vol, iv, p. 3. 
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was disposed to lecolVo any report that placed the forms 
adopted in a dispaiaging point of view. 

lie gives in his Aim a still more whimsical account, on 
Ihe anlhority of “ a Mr. Biown/’ of the ceremonials at an 
Inauguration ball at wliich Washingtem and Mis. Washiligtou 
]»re8vled in almost n^gal stylo. As it lias been proved to be 
entirely incorrect, wo liav(‘ not deemed it worthy an inser- 
tion. A splendid ball was in fact given at tlie Assembly 
Ilooms, and another by tho French Minister, tho (''ount de 
Moustior, at both of whieh Washinglon waa prostnt and 
(lanced ; b it Mrs. Waldiiiigton was not at either of*tl«3m, not 
being yet arrived, and on noitber occasion wore any mock 
regal ceremonials observed. W ashingtou was tho last man 
that would have tolerated anjiihing of tho kind. Our next 
chapter will show the almost c^asual manner in wliich tho 
simple fomalitios of his republican court originated. 


CJIAPTEB CLXVIII. 

Joumoy of Mrs. Waslungton to New York — Honours paid her in her 
ProgrcfiH — Receptions at tho Seat of Goveiumeut-^ The President's 
E<pi]pago. 

On the 17th of May, Mrs, Washington, accompanied by her 
graudcliildron, Eleanor Oustis and Oeorge Washington 
Parke Cuslis, set out from Mount Vernon in her travelling 
carriage with a small escort of Ijorso, to join her husband 
at the seat of govemment*; as she had been accxtstomed to 
ioin him at h^ad-quartors, in tho intervals of his revolu- 
tionary campaigns. 

'flinajj^hout the journey she was gi^otod with public 
testimomals of Tesp<»ct and atfeotion. As »h(^ approached 
PhilMelphia, the Presii^cnt of Pennsylvania and other of 
the State functionaries, with a number of tho principal in- 
habitants of both sexes, came forth to meet her, and she 
was attended into tho city by a numerous cavalcade, and 
welcomed with thq ringing of bell^ and firing of cannon. 

Similar honours were paid her in her process through 
Now Jersey. At Elizabethtown she alighted at the resi- 
dence of Governor Livingston, whither Washington came 
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from New York to meet her. lliey#i)rcfcecded thence hy 
water, in tlie haino 8]^)leTulid l)argo iii wliieJi the general liad 
boon conveyed for hns inauguration. It was manned, as on 
that occasion, I y ihirt(‘en iinistcr pilots, anaytHl in whil(‘, 
and lyid sc^'el•al i)ej*Kons of note on board. Th(‘re was a 
salnto of tliiiteon guns us the barge passed the Batten' at 
New York. The lauding took place at Peck Slip, not far 
from tJiC pn‘s»i<lcnlial residence, amid the enthubiubtic 
cheers of an inunoiiso multitude. 

On the following day Washington gave a demi-official 
dinner, ^jvJiich Air. ^V ingate, a senahu* from New Hanip- 
bhir(‘, who was present, writes as follows : — “ ITie guests 
consisted of the Vice-President, the foreign minister*;., the 
heads of departments, the Si)eaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and the Sonatoi's from New Hampshiie and 
Georgia, the then most Northern and Southern States. Jt 
was the least showy dinner that I ever saw at the IVesi- 
dent’s table, and the company was not laigo. As tliero 
was no chaplain ])resent, the President himself said a veiy 
short gi'jMJO as he was sitting down. After dinner and 
dessert were finished, one ghm of wine was pass(*d around 
the table, aud no toast. The President rose, and all the 
company retired to the drawing-room, from which the 
guests de 2 )artod, as evoiy one chose, williout ceremony.*’ 

On tlie evening of the following day, (Friday, Alay 
29ih,) Airs. Washington Inid a general re('e])tion. which 
was attended by all that was distinguished in official and 
fashionable society. Ilenccfoiwaid there were similar re- 
ceptions ©very Fiiday evdiiing, from eight to ten o’clock, to 
w‘nich the families of all persons of respectability, native 
or foreign, had access, without special invitation ; and *i1 
which the President was always pinsent. Those a&faijn- 
hla^es wer© as fi-oe fiom ostentation and rostraiillfas the 
oi^inary rod!>ptiuns of polite society; yet the read^^r^ill 
find they wore soon subject to invifiious misreproscntfition ; 
and cavilled at as “ court-liko levees ** and “ queenly draw- 
ing-rooms.” 

Beside these public receptions, tlie presidential family 
^ had its private circle social intimady; the J^residemt, 
* moreover, was always ready to receive visits by api)oint* 
ment on public or private business* 
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The Ranctity aifd quiet of Sunday were btriotly obsei-vod 
by Washingtxm. fie attended church in the morning, and 
passed the afiemoou alone in his closet. Mo visitors wore 
admitted, excepting janhaps an intimate friend «n the even- 
ing, which wub spent by him in tln^ bosom of his famjcly. 

The household establishment was conducted on an ample 
and*diguiticd scale, but without ostentation, and regulated 
with chumci eristic systtuii and exact ness, hamuel Fraunces, 
once landloid of Ihe city tavern in Broad street, whore 
Washingicm took louvo of the ofBcers of the anuy^in 178t‘{, 
was now Stcwaid el the piesuieiitial household. Ho was 
roqtiired to j-onder a weekly statement of receipts and 
expendituics, and warned to gnmd against waste and ex- 
travagance. “ W 0 are hu])py to inform our readers,'* says 
Feimo’s (lazette of th<^ day, “that thfe President is deter- 
mined to ])nifiae tliat system of legiilarity and economy in 
his hous<‘hold which has always marked his public and pri 
Vdte life.’* 

In regaid to the deportment of Washington at this junc- 
ture, we have been informed })y one who had oppoilnnitioft 
of seeing him, that he still ictaincd a military air of com- 
mand which had become habitual to him. At levees and 
drawing-rooms h(‘ sometimes a})])eared cold and distant, but 
this was attributed by those who best knew him to the 
novelty of his position and his innate diffidence, which 
seemed to inoi<‘iiso with the light which his renown shed 
al)out him. l^hough resei-vecl at timt's, his reserve had 
nothing r<*pulsive in it, and in social intercourse, where he 
was no longer under thv) eye of critical supervision, soon 
gave way to soldier- like fninkness and cordiality. At all 
times his couflcsy was gcnuiiu* and benignant, and totally 
fiqi^Jj^n that stalely (‘onclcsccnsion semetimes mistaken 
for potheness. Mothing wc are told could surpass tjfio 
aiol]i^^rac<‘ with which he presided at a ceremonial dinner ; 
kindly attentive to all Jfis giiosts, hut particularly attentive 
to put tlioso at their ease and in a lavourablo light, who 
appeared to he most diffident. 

As to Mrs. Washington, tlio^ who really knew her at the 
time, speak of hef as free from pretension or affectation ; 
imdaszied by her position, and discharging its duties with 
the truthful simplicity and real good- breeding of one ao^ 
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custoKAed to preside ovrr a hospi+abfe mansion in the 
“ Ancient Dominion.*' She had her hnshand’s jiredilection 
for private life. In a letter to an intimate she writes : — 
“ It is ovwing to the kindness of our numoreus friends in 
all qiiai'tcis that my now and unwished for situation is not 
in(le(Ml a burden to me. When I was much younger, I 
should probably have enjoyed the innocent gaieties of life 
as much as most persons of my age ; but I had long since 
]>laeed all the pios]>octs of my futuie woihlly happiness in 
the stil^ enjoyments of the fireside at Mount Vernon. 

“ J Ij^tJe thouglit, when the war was finished, that any 
eireumstiiucch could jKis.sjbly happeu, which vould call ihie 
(loneral into ])ublic life again. 1 had anticipated that from 
that moment we should be suflered to grow old together in 
solitude and tranqiillity, Tliat was tlio first and dearest 
wish of my heart.*’ * 

Mucli has been said of Washington’s equipagt‘S when at 
TVew Y'ork, and of his having four, and sometimt^s six horses 
befoie his carriage, with servants and outriders in rich 
livery. Such style we wordd ]>renuso was usual at the 
tiilie both in England and the colonies, and had been occa- 
sionallytaaintained by the coutjmmtal dignitaries, and by 
Governors of the several States, ])rior to the adoptifli of tho 
new constitution. Jt was still ju'cvalent, we are told, among 
tho wealthy planters of the South, and sometimes adopl(‘d 
by “merchant juinces” and rich individuals at the North. 
It does not appear, however, that Washington ever in- 
dulged ill it tnrough ostentation. When ho iej)aiiod to the 
Hall of Ckmgress, at his ^iiaugu^dion, ho was drawn by a 
single pair of horses in a chariot presented for the occasion, 
on the panels of which weic emblazoned tRe arms of tho 
United States. • 

^Beside this modest equipage there was the ampfefamjly 
carriage whTch had been brought from Virginia. ''JSi^his 
four horses were put when the fiiluily drove out into the 
country, the state of the roads in those days requiring it. 
For the same reason six horses were put to tho same vehicle 
on journeys, and once on a stailio occasion If there was any- 
thing he was likely. to talA) a pride in, it was horses ; he was 


1 Quoted in a note to Sparks, p. 429. 
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passionately fond of tkat noWo animal, and nienti n is oc- 
casionally made of four white horses of great beauty which 
he owned while in Now York.* Ilia favouiite oxercibo when 
the weather permitted it was on horseback, acconij)ained by 
one or more of the Tnombers of his hotisehold, and h^ was 
noted always for being admirably mounted, and one of the 
host jiurheineii of his day. 


(11 Arran CLXIX. 

• g« 

Alarming Illnesa of the President The Senate rejects one of his 
Noiniuai ions — Ills nensitive Viudic itiou of it — Death of Uls Mother 

— Her Character — The Executoe DeOartmenis instituted — Selec- 
tion of Officers for the Treasury and War Dwartmeuts — Hamilton 
instructed to report a Finaucial Plan at the tfext Sckhioh of Congi*ess 

— Arrangement of the Judiciary Department — Edmund Randolph 

— Adjournment of Coiigi'en'^ — Its Ciiarat'ter, by Fisher Ames, 

As soon as Wabhingion could command suffiedent leisure to 
inspect papers and do(iUiiients, lie called unofficially upon 
the heads of departments to furnish him with bu<*h reports 
in writing tts would aid him in gaining a distinct idea of 
the state of public aflaii-s. For this purpose alsd ho had 
recount to the public archives, and proceeded to make 
notes of the foreign official correspondence from the oloso of 
the war until his inauguration, lie was interrupted in his 
task by a vimlent at lack of anilirax,Md\i(*h for several days 
threatened mortification. The knowledge of his perilous 
condition spread alarm through tin* community; ho, how- 
ever, remained unagitatiAi, llis* medical adviser was Dr. 
Sainuel Hard, of New York, an excollont physician and 
most estimabfe man, who attended him with unremitting 
Being alone one day with the doctor, Washing- 

^ For some of thoBe particulars couoeruiug Waaliinglon we ire 
indmad to the lato William A. Duer, president of Columbia College, 
who in bis boyhood was frctpiently in the President’s house, playmate 
of young Oustia, Mrs. Washington’s grandson. 

WashingttifC Iksiderices %ti j^ao A,— -The first Presidential residence 
was at the junction of Pearl and Cherry streets, Franklin square. At 
the end of about a y^ar the President removed to the house on the 
west side of liroadway, near Rector •street, afterwards known as 
Bunker’s Mansion House. Both of these buildings have disappeared, 
in the couxse of modern improvements.” 
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ton reg;ird(‘d liim feteadilyj and askcct liis candid opinion as 
to the probable result of bis ea^'O. “ J)o not flatter mo with 
vain hopes,” said ho with placid firmness ; “ 1 am not afraid 
to die, and thertdbro can hoar the worst.” * Tho doctor 
ox])r<?ssed hojie, but owned that he had a])2)u*hensions, 
“ Wliether to-night or t'wenty years llene<‘, makes n(^dil- 
ferenco,” obseiwed W ashington. “ J know that I am in tho 
hands of a good JVovidcmco.” Ilis snflei ings were intense, 
and his lecovery was slow. For six weeks ho was oblig^*d 
to lie on his Tight side ; but after a time ho had his caniago 
so eonIrtVed that ho could extend himself at full length in 
it, and take exercise in the open air. 

While rendered morbidly sensitive by bodily j)ain, he 
suffered deep annoyance from lia\ ing one of his earliest no- 
minations, tliat of llenjamin Fishhnm, for the place of naval 
oflioor of the port of Savannah, rejected by the Senate. 

If there was anything in wliicli Washington was scru- 
pulously conscionlious, it was in tho exercise of tho nomi- 
nating power ; scrutinizing the fitness of candidates ; their 
comparative claims on account of public soiwiees and sacri- 
fices, and wdth regard to the equable distiibution of ofidees 
among the States ; in all which he govcj ued himself solely 
hy considei’ations for the imblic good. He was especially 
scrupulous w’^hero his own friends and connections weif) 
concerned. “ So fi\r as T know my own mind,” would he 
say, “ 1 would not bo in the remotest degree influenced in 
making noiniiiatioiis by motives arising from tho ties of 
family or blood.” ^ 

lie w'as* principally hurt in tlfo present instance by the 
want of deference on tho part of the Senate, hi assigning no 
reason for rejecting his nomination of Mr. S^ishburn. lie 
acquiesced, however, in tho rejection, and forthwijjJ^siP»t in 
tho name ot^nother candidate ; but at the same time admi- 
nistered a temperate and dimij^d rebuke. “WTsiiftvcr 
may liavo been tho reasons wniefi induced your dissent,” 
writes he to the Senate, “ 1 am persuaded that they were 
such as you deemed sufficient. Permit mo to submit to 
your consideration, whether, on occasiqns whore tho pro- 
priety of nominations appears questionable to you, it would 
not be expedient to communicate that circumstance to me, 
and thereby avail yourselves of the information which led 
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me to make them, arid which I would with pleasure lay 
before you. l^obably my reasons for nommating Mr. 
Fishburn may tend to show that such a mode of proceed- 
ing, in such eases, might be useful. I will therdforo detail 
them.” ' 

3ii% then proceeds to state that Colonel Fishburn had 
served under his own eye with reputation as an officer and 
a gentleman ; had distinguished himself at the storming of 
Stony Point ; had repeatedly been elected to the Assembly 
of Georgia as a representative from < '!hatham County, in 
which Savannah was situated ; had been elected* by the 
officers of the militia of that county Lieutenant- Colonel of 
the militia of the district ; had been member of the Execu- 
tive Council of the State, and president of the same ; had 
been appointed by the council to an office which he actually 
held, in the port of Savannah, nearly similar to that for 
which Washington had nominated him. 

“ It appeared therefore to mo,” adds Washington, “ that 
Mr. Fishburn must have enjoyed the conjidetice of the militia 
officers in order to have been elected to a military rank — 
the cmifiderfce of the freemen, to have been elected to the 
AssembW — the confidevne of the Assembly to have been 
solcctecT for the Council— and the (mfiden.ee of the Council 
to have been appointed collector of the port of Savannah.” 

We give this letter in some detail, as relating to the only 
instance in which a nomination by Washington was rejected. 
The reasons of the Senate for rejecting it de not appear. 
They seem to have felt his rebuke, for the nomination last 
made by him was instantly confirmed. 

While yet ijp a state of convalescence, Washington re- 
ceived inlelligenco of the death of his mother. The event, 
whitsfe^i^apk place at Fredericksburg in* Virginia, on the 
26th of August, was not unexpected; she wa% eighty-tvpo 
year^nf age, and had fijr some time been sinking under 
an incurable malady, so that when he last parted with her 
he had apprehended that it was a final separation. Still 
he was deeply afiected by the intelligence ; consoling him- 
self, however, with.the reflection tjiat *♦ Heaven had spared 
her to an age beyond which few attain ; had favumred her 
with the full enjoyment of her mental faculties, and as 
much bodily health as usually fells to the lot of fourscore-” 
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Mrs. Mary Washington is represented as a woman of 
strong plain sense, strict integrity, and an inflexible spirit 
of command. We have mentioned the exemplary manner 
in which she, a lone widow, had trained her little flock in 
their*childhood. The deference for her, then instilled into 
their minds, continued throughout life, and was manifjpysfeed 
by Washington when at the height of his power and reputa- 
tion. Eminently practical, she had thwarted his militar\" 
aspirings when he was about to seek honour in the Britisli 
navy, Jhiring his early and disastrous campaigns on the 
frontier,^e would often shake her head and exclaim, “ Ah ! 
George had better have staid at home and cultivated his 
farm.” Even his ultimate success and renown had never 
dazzled, however much they may have gratified her. When 
others congratdlated her, and w’^ere enthusiastic in his 
praise, she listened in silence, and would temperately reply 
that he had been a good son, and she believed ho had done 
his duty as a man. 

Hitherto the now government had not been properly 
organized, but its several duties had been peiforrned by the 
officers who had them in charge at the time of Washington’s 
inauguration. It was not until the 10th of September that 
laws were passed instituting a department of Foroigif Affairs 
(afterwards toimed Department of State), a JVeasury de- 
partment, and a depaj-tmont of W ar, and fixing their 
respective salaries. On the following day W^ashington 
nominated Gmeral Knox to tho department of War, the 
duties of which that officer had hithert o discharged. 

The post of Secretary* of the •Treasury was one of far 
greater importance at the present moment. It w-as a time 
of financial exigency. As yet no statistical account of 
the country had been attempted ; its fiscal rrnnnr^jinrrrn 
wjiolly unknown ; its credit was almost annihilamd^ for it 
was obliged^ borrow money even to pay the interesMf its 
debts. • 

We have already quoted tho language held by Washing- 
ton in regard to this state of things before he had assumed 
the direction of a&irs., My endeavoura shall be unremit- 
tingly everted, even at tile hazard of former feme or present 
pppularitjr, to extricate my country from the embairassm^te 
in which it is entangled through want of credit.” 
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Under all these ciAsumstances, and to carry out these 
views, he needed an able and zealous coadjutor in the Trea- 
sury department — one equally solicitous with himself on 
the points in question, and more pi*epared upoh them by 
financial studies and investigations than he could prbtend 
to'b^ Such a person he considered Alexander Hamilton, 
whom he nominated as Secretary of the Treasury, and whose 
qualifications for the office were so well understood by the 
Senate that his nomination was confirmed on the same day 
on which it was made. • 

Within u few days after Hamilton’s appoiniitfent, the 
House of Representatives (Sept. 21 ), acting upon the policy 
BO ardently desired by Washington, passed a resolution, 
declaring their opinion of the high importance to the 
honour and prosperity of the United States, that an ade- 
quate provision should be made for the support of public 
credit ; and instructing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
prepare a plan for the purpose, and report it at their next 
Bession. 

The arrangement of tho Judicial department was one of 
Washington’s earliest cares. On the 27th of September 
he wrote imofficially to Edmund Randolph, of Virginia, 
informing him that he had nominated him Attorney- 
General of the United States, and would be highly gratified 
with his acceptance of that office. Some old recollections 
of the camp and of the early days of the revolution may 
have been at the bottom of this good- will, -for Randolph 
had joined the army at (^ambridg^ in 1775, and acted for a 
time as aide-de-camp to* Washington in place of Mifflin. 
He had since gained experience in legislative business as 
member of Congress from 1779 to 1782, Governor of Vir- 
giirill4l^^l786, and delegate to the convention in 1787. In 
Sie discussions of that celebrated body, h# had been 
opp!Mi to a single executive, professing to discern in the 
umty of that power the “foetus of monarchy,” and pre- 
ferring an executive consisting of three ; whereas, in the 
opinion of others, this plural executive would be “ a kind 
of Cerberus with three heads.” Like Madison, he had dis- 
approved of the equality of suffrage in the Senate, and 
moreover, of opinion, that the ft^sident should be in- 
eligible to office after a given number of years* 
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Ditisatisfied with some of the provisions of the constitution 
as adopted, he had refused to sign it ; but had afterwards 
supported it in the State convention of Virginia. As we 
recollect him many years afterwards, his appearance and 
address were dignified and prepossessing ; he had an ex- 
pressive countenanoe, a beaming eye, and somewhat 
ore rotitwlo in speaking. Randolph promptly accepted the 
nomination, but did not take his seat in the cabinet until 
some months after Knox and ITamiltou. 

By the judicial system esfeiblished for the Federal Go- 
vommeiih the Supremo Court of the United States was to 
be composed of a chief justice and five associate judges. 
There were to be district courts with a judge in each State, 
and circuit courts hold by an associate judge and a district 
judge, John Jay, of New York, received the appointment 
of Chief Justice, and, in a letter enclosing his commission, 
Washington expressed the singular pleasure ho felt in 
addressing him “ as the hetid of that department which 
must be considered as the keystone of our political fabric.” 

Jay’s associate judges were, John Rutledge of South 
Carolina, James Wilson of Pennsylvania, William Cushing 
of Massachusetts, John Blair of Virginia, and James Iredell 
of North Carolina. Washington had originally nolhinated 
to one of the judgeships his former military secretary, 
Robert Harrison, familiarly known as the M Sect'ctary ; but 
he preferred the office of Chancellor of Maryland, recently 
conferred upon him. 

On the 29th of Sept^ber, Congress adjourned to the 
first Monday in January, Mter an»arduou8 session, in which 
many important questions had been discussed, and powers 
organized and distributed. The actual Coftgress was in- 
ferior in eloquence and shining talent to the ^st Cjisgress 
oj the revolution ; but it possessed men well fittefPibr the 
momentous ^ork before them ; sober, solid, uprighi<%nd 
well informed. An admirable hafmony had prevailed be- 
tween the le^lature and the executive, and the utmost 
decorum had reigned over the public deliberations. 

Pisher Ames, then a young man, who had acquired a 
brilliant reputation in massachusetts by the eloquence 
with which he had championed the new eSnstitution in 
the convention of that important State, and who had re- 
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cently been electcH to Congress, speaks of it in tbe fol- 
lowing terms : — “ I have never seen an assembly where 
so little art was used. If they wish to carry a point, it is 
directly declg^red and justified. Its merits and defects are 
plainly stated, not without sophistry and prejudice* but 
wi^^ut management, * * * There is no intrigue, no 
cauciSising, little of clanning together, little asperity in de- 
bate, or personal bitteiness out of the House.” 


CHAPTER CLXX. 

The Department of State still without a Heud — Sketch of Jefferson^s 
Character and Opinions — ’Deeply immersed in French Politics at 
Paris — Gouveraeur Morris abroad — Contrast of his and Jefferson's 
Views on the French Crisis — News of the French Bevolution in 
America — Popular Excitement — Washington’s cautious Opinion 
on the Subject — Hamilton's apprehensive View — Jefferson offered 
a Place in the Cabinet as Secretary of State, 

The cabinet was still incomplete ; the department of 
foreign affairs, or rather of Stato, as it was now called, 
was yet to be supplied with a head. John Jay would 
have m)eived the nomination, had he not preferred tho 
bench. Washington next thought of Thomas Jefferson, 
who had so long filled the post of Minister Plenipotentiary 
at the Court of Versailles, but had recently solicited and 
obtained permission to return, for a few months, to the 
ITiiited States for the purpose of placing his children among 
their friends in their native couiAry, and of arr^iging his 
private affairs, which had suffered' from his protracted 
absence. b^re we will venture a few particulars 

conQgjning this eminent statesman, introductory to the 
impointet; influence he was to exercise on national affairs. 

Hijjpolitical principles as a democratic republican hdd 
been avowed at an early date in his draft of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and subsequently in the successM 
war which he ma^e upon the old oavalier traditions of his 
native State, its laws of entails and primogeniture, and its 
cburch establishment ; a war whieh broke down the here- 
ditary fortunes and hereditary femilies, and put ain end to 
the hereditary aristocracy of the Ancient Dominion. 
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Being sent to Paris as minister plenipotentiary a year or 
two after the peace, he arrived there, as he says, “ when 
the American revolution seemed to have awakened the 
thinking part of the French nation from the sleep of 
despotism in which they had been sunk.” 

Carrying with him his republican principles and 
his house became the resort of Lafayette and others of the 
‘ French officers who had served in the American revolution. 
They were mostly, he said, young men little shackled by 
habits and prejudices, and had come back with new ideas 
and new^Bipressiong which began to be disseminated by 
the press and in conversation. Politics became the theme 
of all societies, male and female, and a very extensive and 
zealous party was formed, which acquired the appellation 
of the i*atriot Party, mho, sensible of the abuses of the 
government under which they lived, sighed for occasions 
of reforming it. This party, writes Jefferson, “ compre* 
bended aU the honesty of the kingdom sufficiently at 
leisure to think, the iliien of letters, the easy bourgeois, the 
young nobility, partly from retfection, partly from the 
mode ; for these sentiments became matter of mode, and, 
as such, united most of the young women to the party.” 

By this party Jefferson was considered high authority 
from his republican principles and experience, and his 
advice was continually sought in the great effort for politi- 
cal reform which wls daily growing stronger and stronger. 
His absence in Europe had j)reveuted his taking part in 
the debates on*the new constitution, but he had exercised 
his influence through his 'corresjwudence. “ I expressed 
freely,” writes he, “ in letters to my friends, and most par- 
ticularly to Mr. Madison and General Wai^iiBgton, my 
approbations and objections.”* What those appix>batjMiins 
and objections were appears by the following cifations, 
wlfich are in!|>ortant to be kept in mind as illustrating illis 
after conduct ® • 

“ I approved, from the first moment, of the great mass 
of what IS in the new constitution, the oCnsolidation of the 
government, the organization into executive, legislative, 
and judiciaiy; the subdivision of the* legislature, the 

» A^oblogtaphx, Works, t 79, 

6 B 
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happy compromise of the interests between the great and 
little States by the different manner of voting in the 
different Houses, the voting by persons instead of States, 
the qualified negative on laws given to the executive, 
which, however, I should have liked better if associated 
the judiciary also, as in !New York, and the power of 
taxation : what I disapproved from the first moment was 
the want of a Bill of rights to guard liberty against the 
legislative as well as against the executive branches of the 
govenament; that is to say, to secure freedom of religion, 
freedom of the press, freedom from monopolies" freedom 
from unlawful imprisonment, freedom from a permanent 
military, and a trial by jury in all cases determinable by 
the laws of the land.” 

What lie greatlj'' objected to was the perpetual re-eligi- 
bility of the President. “ This, I fear,” said he, “ will 
make that an office for life, first, and then hereditary. 1 
was much an enemy to monarchies before I came to 
Europe, and am ten thousand times more so since 1 have 
seen what they are. Tfiere is scarcely an evil known in 
these coiintries which may not be traced to their king as 
its source, nor a good which is not derived from the small 
fibresTbf republicanism existing among them. I can further 
say, with safety, there is not a crowned head in Europe 
whose talents or merits would entitle him to be elected a 
vestryman by the people of any parish in America.” ‘ 

In short, such a horror had he imbibed of kingly rule, 
that, in a familiar letter to Colonel Humphreys, who had 
been his Secretary of l/egation,^he gives it as^^the duty of 
our young Eepublic “ to besiege the throne of heaven with 
eternal pra^brs, to extirpate from creation this class ef 
hue^fui lions, tigers, and mammoths, •called kings, from 
whom^ let him perish who does not say, ‘ Good Lord, 
d«iyerus!*” ' 

Jefferson's politioal*fervour occasionally tended to ex- 
altation, but it was genuine. In his excited state he 
regarded with quick suspicion everything in his own 
country that apj^ared to him to have a regal tendency. 
His sensitiveness had been aw^ened by the debates in 


1 Letter to WasMngtoo, Hay 9, 1788. Works, ii. 375. 
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CongroBS as to the title to be given to the President, 
whether or not he should be addressed as His Highness ; 
and had been relieved by the decision that he was to have 
no title but that of office^gviz. President of-the United 
States, “ I hope,” said Jefferson, “ the terms of Excel- 
lency, Honour, Woi-ship, Esquire, for ever disappear fenwi 
among us from that moment. I wish that of Mr. would 
follow them,” * 

With regard to the re-eligibility of the President, his 
anxiety ^as quieted for the present, by the elevation of 
Washington to the Presidential chair. “ Since the thing 
[re-eligibility] is established,” writes he, “ I would wish 
It not to be altered during the life-time of our great leader, 
whose executive talents are superior to those, I believe, of 
any man in the world, and who, alone, by the authority of 
his name, and the confidence reposed in his perfect integ- 
rity, is fully qualified to put the new government so under 
way as to secure it against the efforts of opposition. But, 
having derived from our error all the good there was in it, 
I hope we shall correct it the moment we can no longer 
have the same name at the helm.”* 

Jefferson, at the time of which we are speaking, was, as 
we have shown, deeply immersed in French politics and 
interested in the success of the Patriot Party, in its 
efforts to reform the countiy. His despatches to govern- 
ment all proved how strongly he was on the side of the 
people, “ Ho cqnsiderod a successful reformation in France 
as insuring a general refoiniation throughout Europe, and 
the resurrection to a new life of thdii peoplo now ground to 
dust by the abuses of the governing powers.” 

Gouvemeur Morris, who was at that time in Paris on 
private business, gives a different view of the s^tef^f 
produced by the Patriot Party. Morris had arrived 
in Palis on 3rd of February 1789, furnished Hy 
Washington with letters of introduction to persons in 
England, France, and Holland. His brilliant talents, 
ready conversational powers, easy confidence in society, 
and striking aristooratical appearance, had, given him great 
currency, especially in tfie court parly and among the 

I Letter to Hr. Carmichael, Works, iii. 8S. 

s Letter to F. Bopkinson, Works, ii. 587. 
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ancient nobility ; in* which direction his tastes most in* 
dined. He had renewed his intimacy with Lafayette, 
whom he found “ full of politics,” but ‘‘ too republican for 
the genius of his country.” ^ ( 

In a letter to the Frenon%Iinistor residing in New 
Morris writes on the 23rd of February, 1789 : — 
“Your nation is now in a most important crisis, and 
the great question — shall we hereafter have a constitu- 
tion, or shall will continue to be law? — employs every 
mind and ii^tates every heart* in Fmnce. Ev^n volup- 
tuousness itself rises from its couch of rosea'^nd looks 
anxiously abroad at the busy scene, to which nothing can 
now be indilFerent. 

“ Your nobles, your clergy, your people, are all in mo- 
tion for the electioni^. A spirit which has been dormant 
for generations starts up and stares about, ignorant of the 
meane of obtaining, but ardently desirous to possess its 
object — consequently active, energetic, easily led, but 
also easily, too easily, misled. Such is the instinctive love 
of freedom which now grows warm in the bosom of your 
country.” 

When the king was constrained by the popular voice to 
convdhe the States General at Versailles for the puipose of 
discussing measures of reform, Jefferson was a constant 
attendant upon the debates of that body. “ I was much 
Acquainted with the leading patriots of the Assembly,” 
writes he, “ being from a country which l^ad successfiUly 
passed t&rough similar reform j they were disposed to my 
acquaintance and had *Some confidence in me. 1 urged 
most strenuously an immediate compromise to secure what 
the govemment was now ready to yield, and trust to future 
oo«:ssmns for what might still be wanting.” 

The'“ leading patriots ” here spoken of were chiefly, the 
dS^uties ifirom Brittany, who, with others, f&med an asso- 
ciation called the Breton Club, to watch the matters 
debated in Parliament, and shape the course of affairs. 

Morris, speaking of Jefferson at this junptoe, observes,-— 
** and I differ in our system of politics. He, with aU 
the leaders of lioerty here, is desirous of annibiiating dis^ 
tinctions of order. How f5^ such views pj&y be right, 
respecting mankind in general, is, I think, extremely pro- 
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blematioal. But, with respect to this •nation, I am sure it 
is wrong, and cannot eventuate well.”* 

Jefferson, in a letter to Thomas Paine (July 11), giving 
some aocouift of the proce^ings of the States General, 
observes, — “ The Katibnal ^sembly (for that is the name 
they take), having shown, through every stage of thejgi^ 
transactions, a coolness, wisdom, and resolution to set fire 
to the four comers of the kingdom, and to perish with it 
themselves rather than to relinquish an iota from their plan 
of a total change of government, are now in complete and 
undisputed possession of the Sovereignty. The executive 
and aristocracy are at their feet ; the mass of the nation, 
the mass of the clergy, and the army are with them ; they 
have prostrated the old government, and are now beginning 
to build one from the foundation.” 

It was but three days after the date of this letter that tlie 
people of Paris rose in thoir might, plundered the arsenal of 
the Jnvalides, furnished themselves with aims, stormed the 
Bastille ; and a national guard, formed of the Bourgeoisie, 
with the tricoloured cockade for an emblem and LsSkyotte, 
as commander, took Paris under its protection. 

Information of these events was given at midnight ta 
the king at Versailles by Bochefoucauld-Liancourt. * It is 
a revolt,” exclaimed the king. “ Sire,” replied Liancourt, 
it is a revolution /” 

Jefferson, in his despatches to government, spoke with 
admiration of Jhe conduct of the people throu^out the 
violent scenes which acoonjpanied this popular cdnvulsion. 
“ There waft a severity of honesty observed, of which no 
example has been known. Bags of money^ ofiered on 
various occasions through fear or guilt, have been uni- 
formly refused by the mobs. The churches are now ojwu- 
pieA in singing ^ De Profundk^ and ^ Hequims* l5r the 
repose of the souls of the brave and valiant citizens ' 
have sealed, with their blood, th^ liberty of the nation. 
♦ * * We cannot sujpose this paroxysm confined to 
Paris alone ; the whole country must pass successively 
through it, and happy if .they get through as soon and as 
well as Paris has done.”* • 

1 Life of Q. Morris, i, 313. 
s Letter to John Jay. Jeffevson'B Worlts^ iii, SO* 
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Gouvenieur Moms, writing on tlie same subject to 
Washington, on the 31st of July, observes: — “You may 
consider the revolution as complete. The authority of the 
king and ef the nobility is completely subdued; yet J 
tremble for the constitution. They have all the iromantic 
ifirit and all the romantic ideas of government, which, 
happily for America, we were cured of before it was too 
late.” 

The foregoing brief notices of affairs in revolutionary 
France, and of the feelings with which they wei-e viewed 
by American statesmen resident there, will be* found of 
semce in illustrating subsequent events in the United 
States. 

The first news of the revolution reached America in 
October, and was hailed by the great mass of the people 
with enthusiasm. Washin^on, in reply to his old comrade 
in arms, the Count do Rochambeau, observes : — “ I am per- 
stiaded I express the sentiments of my fellow-citizens, 
when I offer an earnest prayer that it may terminate in the 
permanent honour and happiness of your government and 
people.” 

But, in a reply of the same date (13th Oct.) to Gouver- 
neur Morris, fie shows that his circumspect and cautions 
spirit was not to be hurried away by popular excitement. 

“ The revolution which has been effected in France,” 
writes ho, “ is of so wonderful a nature, that the mind can 
hai'dly r^lize the fact. If it ends as ourJast accounts to 
the l^t of August predict, th^t nation will be the most 
powerful and happy in 'Europe; but I fear, tEough it has 
gone triumphantly through the first paroxysm, it is not the 
last it has to enconntcr before matters are finally settled. 
InNrvh)rd, the revolution is of too grecft a magnitude to be 
effected in so short a space, and with the of Ikile 
blood. The mortificat|pn of the king, the intrigues of the 
queen, ^d the discontent of the princes and noblesse, will 
foment divisions, if possible, in the National Assembly; 
and they will, imquestionably, avail themselves of every 
faux pas in the formation of toe institution, if they do not 
give a more open, active opposition. In addition to these, 
the licentiousness of the people on one hand, and san- 
guiuaiy punishments on the other, will alarm the best 
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disposed friends to the measure, and <Jonfribuf e not a little 
to the overt! irow of their object. Great temperance, fim- 
ness, and foresight are necessary in the movements of that 
body. To/orbear running from one extreme tf> anotlier, is 
no easy matter: and should this bo the case, rocks and 
shelves, not visible at present, may wreck the vessel, 
give a higher-toned despotism tlian the one which exited 
before.”^ 

Hamilton, too, regarded the recent events in France 
with a ujixture of pleasure and apprehension. In a letter 
to Lafayette he writes : — “ As a friend to mankind and to 
liberty, I rejoice in the efforts which you are making to 
establish it, while I fear much for the final success of the 
attempts, for the fate of those who are engaged in it, and 
for the danger, in case of success, of innovations greater 
tlian will consist with the real felicity of your nation. 
* ♦ ♦ I dread disagreements among those who are now 
united, about the nature of your constitution ; I dread the 
vehement character of your people, whom, 1 fear, yon may 
find it more easy to bring on, than to keep within proper 
bounds after you have put them in motion. 1 dread the 
interested refractoriness of your nobles, who cannot all be 
gratified, and wbo may be unwilling to submit the 
requisite sacrifices. And I dread the reveries of your 
philosophic politicians, who appear in the moment to have 
great influence, and who, being mere speculatists, may 
aim at more ^refinement than suits either with human 
nature or the composition of your nation.”* 

The opposite views andi feelings of Hamilton and Jeffer- 
son, with regard to the French .revolution, are the more 
interesting, as these eminent statesmen wel-e soon to bo 
brought &ce to face in the cabinet, «tbo policy of \^icb 
wpuld be greatly influenced by French aflairs ; for it was 
at this tim^that Washington wrote to Jefferson, offeihig 
him the situation of ^Secretary of^tate, but forbearing to 
nominate a successor to his post at the Court of Versailles, 
until he should be informed of his determination. 

3 Wor]la^^440. 
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CHAPTEB CLXXI. 

WHAbiington’s Jfourney through tho Eastern States — Jol^ Hancock — 
Cinshing between the Civil and Municipal Authorities on the Presi- 
dent's Entry into Boston — A Contest of Etiquette Washington’s 
Wtount of his Entry — His Reception — A new Punctilio — Address 
<4 the Cincinnati Society — Return to New York. 

At the time of writing the letter to .Tofferson, offering him 
the department of State, Washington was on the eve* of a 
journey through the Eastern States, with a vieCv, as he 
said, to observe the situation of the country, and with a 
hope of perfectly re-establishing his health, which a series 
of indispositions had^much impaired. Having made all 
his armngements, and left the papers api)ertaining to the 
office of Foreign Affairs under the temporary superintend - 
ence of Mr. Jay, he set out from New York on the 15th of 
October, travelling in his carriage with four horses, and 
accompanied by his official secretary, Major Jackson, and 
his private secretary, Mr. Jjcar. Though averse from 
public parade, he could not but be deeply affected and 
gratified at every step by the manifestations of a people's 
love. •Wherever he came, all labour was suspended ; busi- 
ness neglected. The bells were rung, the guns were filled ; 
there were civic processions and military parados and 
triumphal arches, and all classes poured forth to testify, in 
every possible manner, their gratitude and affection for the 
man whom they hailed as the Father of hi»? countiy ; and , 
well did his noble stature, his*dignified demeanour, his 
matured years, and his benevolent aspect, suit that vener- 
able appellatitm. 

Qji the 22nd, jus| after entering Massachusetts, he was 
met 0 / an express from the Gtovemor of the State (the 
Hutt. John Hancock), inviting him to make^is quartftrs 
at liis house while he ^should remain in Boston, and an- 
nouncing to him that he had issubd orders for proper 
escorts to attend him, and that the troops with the gentle- 
men of the Council would receive him at Cambridge and 
wait on him to toVsrn. f 

Washington, in a courteous reply, declined the Cover 
noFs invitation to his residence, having resolved, he said, 
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on, leaving New York, to accept of '•no ^invitations of the 
kind while on his journey, through an unwillingness to 
give trouble to private families. Ho had accordingly in- 
structed a #friend to engage lodgings for him during his 
stay in Boston, He was highly sensible, he obseiwed, of 
the honours intended him ; but, could his wishes prev^, 
he would desire to visit the metropolis ^without any parade 
or extraordinary ceremony. It was never Washington’s 
good fortune, on occasions of the kind, to have his modest 
inclinations consulted : in the present instance they were 
little in a^jcord with the habits and notions of the Governor, 
who, accustomed to fill public stations and preside at 
public assemblies, which he did with the punctilio of the 
old school, was strictly observant 'i|&f everything apper- 
taining to official rank and dignity. Governor Hancock 
was now about fifty-two years of age, tall and thin, of a 
commanding deportment and graceful manner, though 
stooping a little and much afflicted with the gout. He Was 
really hospitable, which his ample wealth enabled him to 
be, and was no doubt desirous of having Washington as a 
guest under his roof, but resolved, at all events, to give him 
a signal reception as the guest of the State over which he 
presided. Now so it happened that the “select ''men,*' 
or municipal authorities of Boston, had also made arrange- 
ments for receiving the President in their civic domain, 
and in so doing had proceeded without consulting the 
Governor ; as might have been expected, some clashing ftf 
rival plans was the result. 

In pursuance of the Governor’s ^arrangement, the militia, 
with General Brooks at their head, and Mr. Samuel Adams, 
the Lieutenant-Governor, at the head of the Executive 
Council, met Washington at Cambridge, and escortedUhim 
wjth great ceremony to town. Being anived at the grand 
entrance, v^ich is over what is called “ The Neqk,” the 
Lieutenant-Governor and the Ekeoutive Council were 
brought to a sudden halt by observing the municipal 
authorities drawn up in their carriages, in formal array, to 
pay civic honours to the city’s guest. ^ Here ensued a 
great question of etiquette. The Executive Council in- 
sisted on the right of the Governor, as chief of the State, 
to receive and welcome its guest, at the entrance of its 
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capital. ** He Bhotild*have met him at the boundary of the 
State over which ho presides,” replied the others; “and 
there have welcomed him to the hospitalities of the com- 
monwealth.^ When the President is about tcf enter the 
town, it is the delegated right of the municipal authcrvtks 
tlMeof to receive and bid him welcome.” 

The contending parties remained drawn up resolutely 
in their carriages, while aides-de-camp and marshals were 
posting to and fro between them, carrying on a kind of 
diplomatic parley. * 

In the moan time the President, and Major Jaekson, his 
secretary, had mounted on horseback, and were waiting on 
the Neck to be conducted into the town. The day was 
unusually cold and iiurky. Washington became chilled 
and impatient, and when informed of the cause of the 
detention, “Is there no other avenue into the town?*’ 
demanded he of Major Jackson. He was, in fact, on the 
point of wheeling about, when word was brought that the 
controversy was over, and that he would be received by 
the municipal authorities. 

We give his own account of the succeeding part of the 
ceremony. “At the entrance I was welcomed by the 
select men in a body. Then following the Lieutenant* 
Governor and Council in the order we came fiom Cam* 
bridge (preceded by the town corjis, very handsomely 
dressed), we passed through the citizens, (dassed in their 
(fifferent professions, and under their own banners, till we 
came to the State House.” * 

The streets, the doors, •the windows, the housetops, were 
crowded witl\ well-dressed people of both sexes, “ He was 
on horseback,” says an observer, “ dressed in his old conti- 
neirtlkl \mifonn, with his hat off. He did\iot bow to the spec- 
tators as he passed, but sat on his horse with a c^m, dignified 
aiff He dismounted at ^le old State House, now City Hall/ 
and came out on a tempomry balcony at the west end ; a 
long procession passed before him, whose salutations he 
oeccM^ionally returned. These and other ceremonials being 
ov^r, the Lieute^nt-Govemor and Council, accompanied 
by the Vice-President, conducted Washington to his lodg* 

^ This was written some years ago. 
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ings, wliei-e they took leave of him.”’ And now he is 
doomed to the annoyance of a new question of etiquette. 
He had previously accepted the invitation of Governor 
Hancock to an informal dinner, but had expoisted that that 
functionary would wait upon him as soon as ho should 
arrive ; instead of which he received a message from 
pleading that he was too much indisposed to do so. 
VVashington distrusted the sincerity of the apology. He 
had been given to understand that the Governor wished to 
evade paying the first visit, conceiving that, as governor of 
a state, ^wnd within the bounds of that state, the point of 
etiquette made it proper that he should receive the first 
visit, even from the l*resident of the United States. Wash- 
ington determined to resist this pretension : he therefore 
excused himself from the informal dinner, and dined at his 
lodgings, where tlie Vice-President favoured him with his 
company. 

The next day, the Governor, on consultation with his 
friends, was persuaded to waive the point of etiquette, and 
sent “ his best resjjects to the President,” informing him 
that, if at home and at leisure, ho would do himself the 
honour to visit him in half an hour, intimating that he> 
would have done it sooner had his health permitted, and 
that it was not without hazard to his health that he did 
it now. 

The following was VTashington’s reply, the last sentence 
of which almost savours of irony : — 

• “ Sunday, 20th October, 1 o’clock, 

“ The President of the United States presents his best 
respects to the Governor, *'and has the honour to inform him 
tl^t he shall be l^pme till two o’clock. 

“ The President need not express the pleasure it-wHl give 
him to seewthe Governor ; but, at the same time, he jpost 
earnestly begs that the Governor «Yill not hazard his health 
on the occasion.” 

From Washington’s diary, we find that the Govemoi 
found strength to pay the litigated visit within the specified 
time: though, according to one authority, he went en- 
veloped in red baize, and was borne, in the arms of servants, 
into the house,^ 

1 Sullivan’s Letiets on Public CharacteiB, p. • 
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It does not appear tbat any liarm resulted from the haz- 
ard to which the Governor exposed himself. At all events, 
the hydra etiquette was silenced, and everything went on 
pleasantly and decorously throughout the remainder of 
Washington’s sojourn in Boston. 

yg rious addresses were made to him in the course of hijs 
vi^ but none that reached his heart more directly than 
that of his old companions in arms, the Cincinnati Society 
of Massachusetts, who hailed him as their glorious loader 
in war— -their illustrious example in peace.” 

Dear, indeed,” said he in reply, “ is the occasian which 
restores an intercourse with my associates in prosperous 
and adverse fortune ; and enhanced are the triumphs of 
peace, participated with those whose virtue and valour 
so largely contributed to procure them. To that virtue and 
valour your country has confessed her obligations. Be mine 
the grateful task to add to the iesiimony of a cunnection 
which it was my pride to own in the field, and is now my 
happiness to acknowledge in the enjoyments of peace and 
freedom.’* 

After remaining in Boston for a week, f^ted in the most 
^iiospitable manner, he appointed eight o’clock, on Thursday 
the 2yth, for his departure. The appointed time arrived, 
but not the escort ; whereupon, punctual himself, and fear- 
ing, perhaps, to be detained by some new question of eti- 
quette, he departed without them, and* was overtaken by 
them on the road. ^ 

His journey eastward terminated at Portsmouth, whence 
he turned his face homeward by a middle route through 
the interior of the country to Hartford, and thenee to New 
STork, where he arrived between two and three o’clock m 
the l$th of November. 
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UHAPTEB CLXXII. 

Coli John ^rumbull — Message to Washington froni Lafayette ~ 

Jefferson*s embackation for America — Washington forwards his 

Commission as Secretai^ of State — His acceptance. 

Not long after Washington’s return from his eastern tOur, 
Colonel John Trumbull, his aide-de-camp in former days, 
now an historical painter of eminence, arrived from Europe, 
where |je had been successfully prosecuting his art, and 
prepariiig for his grand pictures, illustrative of our revolu- 
tionary history. At Mr. Jefferson’s house in Paris he had 
been enabled to sketch from the life the portraits of several 
of the French officers who had been present at the capture 
of Cornwallis, and were now among the popular agitators of 
France. Ho had renewed his military acquaintance with 
Lafayette ; witnessed the outbreak of the revolution ; the 
storming of the Bastille ; and attended the Marquis on one 
occasion, when the latter succeeded in calming the riotous 
excesses of a mob, principally workmen, in the Faubouig 
St. Antoine. 

Trumbull brought an especial message from Lafayette., 
The Marquis had been anxious that Washingtoif should 
know the state of affairs in Franco, and the progress and 
prospects of the momentous cause in which he was en- 
gaged, but, in the hurry of occupation, had not time to 
write with necessary detail ; finding, however, that 
Trumbull was soon to depart for tbe United States, he 
invited him to breakfast* with him, at an early hour and 
alone, for the express purpoHo of explaining matters to him 
frankly and fully, to be communicated by him to Washing- 
ton, immediately his arrival in America. « 

, We give the Colonel’s report of Lafayette’s conversation, 
as he has ir^corded it in his autobiography. 

** You have witnessed the surfaSia of things,” said the Mar- 
quis; **it is for me to ewlain the interior. The object 
which is aimed at by the JJuke de Boohefoucanld, M. Oon- 
dorcet, myself, and seme others, who^considsr ourselves 
leaders, is to obtain Ibr France a constitution nearly 
xesembling that of England, which we regatd as the most 
perfect m^el of gove^pLont hitherto known. To acoom*^ 
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plisli this, it is nedbssiuy to diminish, very essentially, the 
power of the king ; but our object is to retain the throne, 
m great majesty, as the first branch of the legislative 
power, but retrenching its executive power in we point, 
which, though very important in the British crown, we 
th^ is needless here. The peerage of France is already 
so numerous, that we would take from our king the right 
of creating new peers, except in cases where old families 
may become extinct. To all this, the king (who is one of 
the best of men, and sincerely desirous of the happiness of 
lus people) most freely and cordially consents. 

“ We wish a House of Peers with powers of legislation 
similar to that of England, restricted in number to one 
hundred members, to be elected by the whole body from 
among themselves, in the same manner as the Scotch peers 
are in the British Parliament. * * * We wish, as the 

third branch of the legislative body, a House of Bepre- 
sentatives, chosen by the great body of the people from 
among themselves, by such a ratio as shall not make the 
House too numerous ; and this branch of our project meefs 
unanimous applause. # # # Unhappily, there is one 
powerful and wicked man, who, I fear, will destroy this 
i^autiful fabric of human happiness — the Duke of Orleans* 
He does not, indeed, possess talent to cany into execution a 
great project, but he possesses immense wealth, and France 
abounds in marketable talents. Every city and town has 
young men eminent for abilities, paiiicularly in the law — 
ardent in chamcter, eloquent, ambitious of distinction, but 
poor. These are the instruments which the Duke may 
command by money, and they will do his bidding. His 
hatred of the royal family can be satiated o^ly by their 
^ruin; his ambition, probably, leads him to aspire to the 
throne. 

saw the other day, in the mob, men who were 
called Us MarseHhiSy Us * patriots par excellence*. You saw 
them particularly active and audacious in stimulating the 
diooni^nted artisans and labourers, who composed the great 
of thcji^ob, to acts of violence and ferocity ; these men 
are^.in truth, desperadoes, assassins from &e south of 
Franca, Similiar with murder, robbeiy, and every atrooioua 
crime, who have been brought up tg Paris by the money of 
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the Duke, for the very purpose in which you saw them em^ 
ployed, of mingling In all mobs, and exciting the passions 
of the people to frenzy. 

** This is. the first act of the drama. The second will bq 
to influence the elections, to fill the approaching Assembly 
with ardent, inexperienced, desperate, ambitious yo^^g 
men, who, instead of proceeding to discuss calmly the de- 
tails of the plan of which I have given you the general 
outline, and to carry it quietly into opoiation, will, under 
disguise, of zeal for the people, and abhorrence of the 
aristocrata, drive every measure to extremity, for the pur- 
pose of throwing thp affairs of the nation into utter confu- 
sion, when the master-spirit may accomplish his ultimate 
purpose.” ‘ 

Such was the report of affairs in France, which Lafayette 
transmitted by Trumbull to Washington. It was not long 
after this conversation of the Colonel with the Marquis 
that — the sittings of the National Assembly being trans- 
ferred from Versailles to Paris — the Breton club fixed itself 
on the site of the convent of Jacobins, threw open its 
doors to the public, and soon, under the appellation of the 
Jacobin Club, exercised the baleful influence in public 
affairs which Lafayette apprehended. • 

Washington had listened with profound attention to the 
report rendered by TrumbuU. In the course of a subse- 
quent conversation, the latter informed him that Mr.. Jef- 
ferson bad embarked for America, and, it was probable, 
had already landed at Norfolk in Virginia. Washington 
immediately forwarded to him his commission as Secretary 
of State, requesting to know his determination on the 
subject, 

Jefferson, in reply, expressed himself flattered by the no- 
u^nation, but dubious of his being equal to its extensive and 
various duties ; while, on the other hand, he felt famiBar 
with the duties of his present office. ** But it is not for an 
individual to choose his path,” said he. You are to mar- 
shal us as may best be for the public good. * ♦ ♦ Sig- 
nify to me, by anoiher. line, your ultimate wiA, and I 
shall conform to it cordiffily. if it should be to remauniln 

> Trumbull’s Autobiography, 151. 
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Nc>w York, my <shief comfort will be to work under your 
eye ; my only shelter the authority of your name and the 
wisdom of measures to be dictated by you and impUcitly 
pxecuted by ^me.” ‘ • 

Washington, in answer, informed him that he considered 
successfal administration of the general government 
an object of almost infinite consequence to the present and 
future happiness of the citizens of the United States ; that 
he regarded the office of Secretary for the Department of 
State very important, and that he knew of no person who, 
in his judgment, could better execute the duties cf it than 
himself^ , 

Jefterson accordingly accepted the nomination, but Ob- 
served that the matters which had called him home would 
probably prevent his setting out for New York before the 
month of March. 


CHAPTEB CLXXIII. 

KeaBBembling of Congress — Financial Condition of the Country — Its 
Debt at Home and Abroad — Debts of the States — Hamilton's 
Repon — Opposition to it — Dr. Stuart's warning Letter to Washing- 
ton-^ His Reply — Jefferson's arrival at the seat of Government — 
New York at that Period — Jefferson apprehends Monarchical 
Designs. 

Congress reassembled on the 4th of January (1790), but a 
quorum of the two Houses was ,not present until the 8th, 
when the session was op<Jned by Washington inform, with 
ma address delivered before them in the Senate chamber.’ 

'i 

^ Jefferson's Works, vol. iii. p. 125. * Washiftgton’s Writings,!. 77. 
^ As the degree of state with which the session was opened was 
Buhiequently a matter of comment, we extract hrom* Washin^on’s 
diaiy his own account of premising that the regulations were 
devuted by General Knox and Colonel Humphreys. 

Friday 8th, according to appointment, at 11 o'clock, I set out for 
the City mil in my ooaeh, preyed by Colonel Humphreys and 
Jbekson in uniform (on my two white horses), and followed by Messrs. 
Leer aifd N^son in «y chariot, and kfe Lewis, on horseback, follow- 
Ill their rear was the Chief Justice of the United States, 
and Secretaries of the Treasury and War Departments, in their respeof 
tiva carriages, and in thenrder they are natped. At the outer dobr of 
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Among the most impoi*tant objects suggested in the ad- 
dress for the deliberation of Congress j were provisions for 
national defence ; provisions for facilitating intorconrso 
with foreign nations, and defraying the expends of diplo 
matie agents ; laws for the naturalization of foreigners , 
uniformity in the currency, weights, and measures of the 
United States ; facilities for the advancement of commence, 
agriculture, and manufactures ; attention to the post-office 
and post-roads ; measures for the promotion of science and 
literature, and for the support of public credit. 

This Tggt object was the one which Washington had^ 
more immediately at heart. The government was now 
organized, apparently, to the satisfaction of all parties : 
but its efficiency would essentially depend on the sucf^ess 
of a measure which Washington had pledged himself to 
institute, and which was yet to be tried : namely, a system 
of finance adapted to revive tlie national credit, and place 
the public debt in a condition to be jiaid otf. The credit 
of the country was at a low ebb. The confederacy, by its 
articles, had the power of contracting debts for a national 
object, but no control over the means of payment. Thir- 
teen independent legislatures could gi’ant or withhold the 
moans. The government was then a government •under 
governments — the States had more power than CongTess. 
At the close of the war the debt amounted to forty -two 
millions of dollars ; but so little had the country been able 
to fulfil its engagements — owing to the want of a sovereign 
legislature having the sole and exclusive power of laying 
duties upon imports, and thus*p^‘oviding adequate re^ 
sources — that the debt had swollen, through arrears dP 

the Hall I Was hiet by, the door-keepers of the Senate and House; and 
tonduoted to the doer otfthe Senate chamber ; and passing from thence 
to^he chair thrpugh the Senate on the right, and House of Represent- 
atives on the left, I took my seat. The gentlemen who attended me 
followed and took their stands behind the senators ; the whole rising 
as .1 entered. After being seated, at which time the members of both 
Houses also sat, I rose (as they also did), and made my speech, deli- 
. vering one copy to the !Fresident of the Senate, and anomer to 
Speaker of the House of Representatives — after wjiioh, and being a few 
moments seated, 1 retired, boding od each side to the assembly (w|p 
stood) as X passed, and descending to the lower hall, attended m 
befote^ 1 returned with them to my house/* 

5 C 
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interest, to upwards of fifty-four millions. Of this amount 
nearly eight millions were due to France, between three 
and four millions to private lenders in Holland, and about 
two hundred and fifty thousand in Spain ; making, alto- 
gether, nearly twelve millions due abroad. The debt con- 
t?*acted at homo amounted to upwards of forty- two millions, 
and was due, originally, to officers and soldiers of the 
revolutionary war, who had risked their lives for the 
cause ; farmers who had furnished supplies for the public 
service, or whose property had been assumed foi; it ; capi- 
p t^alists vho, in critical periods of the war, had aciventured 
their fortunes in support of their country’s independence. 
The domestic debt, therefore, could not have had a more 
sacred and patriotic origin : but, in the long delay of na- 
tional justice, the paper which represented these outstand- 
ing claims had sunk to less than a sixth of its nominal 
vahie, and the larger portion of it had been parted with at 
that depreciated rate, either in the course of trade, or to 
speculative pui*chasers, who were willing to take the risk 
of eventual payment, however little their confidence 
seemed to bo warranted, at the time, by the pecimiary 
condition and prospects of the country. 

ThS debt, when thus transferred, lost its commanding 
appeal to patiiotic sympathy ; but remained as obligatory 
in the eye of justice. In public newspapers, however, 
and in private circles, the propriety of a discrimination 
between the assignees and the original Ji^lders of the 
public securities was freely disqjissed. Beside the foreign 

C d domestic debt of the federal government,*' the States, 
iividnally, were involved in liabilities contracted for 
the common cause, to an aggregate ammmt of about twenty- 
five millions of dollars ; of which, than one-half was 
due from three of them : Massachusetts and Sopth CarolJjia 
ekeh owing more than five millions, and Virginia more 
than three and a half. *The reputation and the well-lteing 
of the government were, therefore, at stake upon the issue 
of some plan to retrieve the national credit) and establish 
it won a firm and secure foundation. 

;llie Secretary of the Trl^niy (Mr. Hamiltoa), it idll 
be remembered, had been directed by Congress to prepare 
such a plan difting its recess. In the one thus prepared. 
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he asserted, what none were disposed to question, the pro- 
priety of paying the foreign debt according to its terms, 
lie asserted, also, the equal validity of the original claims 
of the Anmrican creditors of the govemmetit, whether 
those creditors were the original holders of its certificates 
or subsequent purchasers of them at a depreciated value. 
The idea of any distinction between them, which some 
were inclined to advance, ho repudiated as alike unjust, 
impolitic, and impracticable. He urged, moreover, the 
assumption, by the general government, of the separate 
debts of the States, contract^ for the common cause, and 
that a liTce provision should be made for their payment as 
for the payment of those of the Union. They were all 
contracted in the struggle for national independence, not 
for the independence of any particular part. No more 
money would bo required for their discharge as federal, 
than as State debts. Money could be raised more readily 
by the federal government than by the States, and all 
clashing and jealousy between State and federal debtors 
would thi]^ be prevented. A reason, also, which, no doubt, 
had great weight with him — though he did not bring it 
under consideration in his report, for fear, probacy, of 
offending the jealousy of State sovereignty, dormant, but 
not eJitinct — was, that it would tend to unite the States 
financially, as they wore united politically, and sti^engthen 
the central government by rallying capitalists around it ; 
subjecting them to its influence, and rendering them 
agents of its will. lie recommended, therefore, Siat the 
entire mas# of debt be funded, the Union made respon-^ 
sible for it, and taxes imposed for its liquidation. He 
suggested, moreover, the expediency, for the greater secu- 
rity of the debt and* punctuality in the payment of interest, 
that the domestic creditors submit to an abatement of 
acermng interest. ^ * 

T® plan Was reported to the House by Mr. Hamilton, 
the 14th of January, but did not undergo consideration 
imtil the 8th of February, when it was opposed with great 
earnestness, especially the point of assiwing the State 
debts, as tending to oonsoli^tion, as giving an undue in- 
fiuenoe to the general government, and as being of doubtful 
oohstitatipnality. This finanoisd union of the States was 

5 c 2 . • 
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reprobated, not only* on tbe floor of Congress, but in dif- 
ferent pai ts of the Union, as fraught with political evil. 
The Northern and Eastern States generally favoured the 
plan, as di<halso South Carolina, but Virginia uaanifosteda 
determined opposition. The measure, however, passed, in 
Committee of the Whole, on the 9th of March, by a vote of 
31 to 2(5. 

'fho funding of the State debts was supposed to benefit, 
materially, the Northern States, in which w'as the entire 
capital of lie country ; yet, South Carolina vot^d for the 
assumption. The fact is, opinions were honestly divided 
on the subject: the gieat majority were aimihg to do 
their duty — to do what was right ; but their disagreement 
was the result of real difficulties, incident to the intricate 
Sind complicated problem with which they had to deal. 

A letter from Washington s monitory friend, Dr. Stuart 
of Virginia (dated March 15th), spoke with alarm of the 
jealous belief growing np in that quarter, that the Northern 
and Eastern States were combining to pursue their own ex- 
clusive interests. Many, he observed, who bad heretofore 
been warm supporters of the government, were changing 
their sentiments, from a conviction of the impracticability 
of union with States whose interests were so dissimilar. 

Washington had little sympathy with these sectional 
jealousies ; and the noble language in which he rebukes 
them cannot be too largely cited. “ I am sorry,” observes 
he, “ such jealousies as you speak of shquld be gaining 
ground and poisoning the min^ of the southern people ; 
but, admit the fact which is alleged as the cawse of them, 
and give it full scope, does it amount to more than was 
known to every man of information before, at, and since 
the adoption of the Constitution ? Was it not always be^ 
lievod that there are some points which peculiarly intejest 
ffie Eastern States ? ^nd did any one who^'rea^ human 
nature, and more • especially the character of the dstem 
people, conceive that they would not pursue them steadily, 
by a combination of their force ? Are there not other points 
which equally poncem the Southern States ? If these 
States are less tenacious of thefr interest, or if, while the 
Eastern move in a solid phalanx to effect views, the 
Southern are always divided, which of the two is most to 
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be blamed ? That there is a diversity of interests in the 
Union, none has denied. That this is the case, also, in 
©very State, is equally certain ; and that it even extends 
to the counties of individual States, can bef as readily 
proved. Instance the southern and northern parts of 
Virginia, the upper and lower parts of South Carolina. 
Have not the interests of these always been at variance 
Witness the county of Fairfax. Have not the intercjsts of 
the people of that county varied, or the inliabi cants been 
taught to believe so? These are well-know^n truths, 
and yet it^id not follow that separation was to result from 
the disa^eement. 

“To constitute a dispute, there must be two parties. 
To understand it well, both parties, and all the circum- 
stances, must be fully hoard ; and, to accommodate dif- 
ference, temper and mutual forbearance are requisite. 
Common danger brought the States into confederatjy, and 
on their union our safety and importance depend. A spirit 
of accommodation was the basis of the present Constitution. 
Can it bo expected, then, that the southern or eastern 
parts of the empire will succeed in all their measures? 
Certainly not. But I will readily grant that more points 
will be carried by the latter than the former, and tor the 
reason which has been mentioned — namely, that in all 
great national questions they move in unison, w^hilst the 
others are divided. But I ask again, which is most blame- 
worthy, those, who see and will steadily pursue their 
interest, or those who caigfiot see, or, seeing, will not act 
wisely? And 1 will ask another^question, of the highest 
magnitude in my mind, to wit, if the Eastern and Nortliern 
States are dangerous in amow, will they bo less so in separa- 
tion ? If self-interest is their governing principle, will it 
foysake thei% or be restrained, by such an event ? 1 hardly 
think it would. Then, independently of other considem- 
tions, what would Virginia, and such other States as might 
be inclined to join her, gain by a sepamtion ? Would they 
not, most unquestionably, be the weaker party ? ” 

At this juncture (March 21st), when ^Virginian discon- 
tents wore daily gaining Itrength, Mr. Jefferson arrived in 
New York to undertake the duties of tlio Bepv’tment of 
State. W’e have shown his strong antipathies, while in 
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Paris, to everything of a monarchical or aristocratical 
tendency : he had ju«t been in Virginia, where the forms 
and ceremonials adopted at the seat of our goveniment 
were snbjouts of cavil and sneer : where it w^s reported 
that VVashington affected a monarchical style in his official 
intercourse, that he held court-like levees, and Mrs. Wash- 
ton “queenly drawing-rooms,” at which none but the 
aristocracy woi*e admitted ; that the manners of both were 
haughty, and their personal habits reserved and exclusive. 

The impretsions thus made on Jefferson’s mind received 
a deeper stamp on his arrival in New York, from conver- 
sations with his friend Madison, in the course of Which the 
latter observed, that “ the satellites and sycophants which 
surrounded Washington had wound np the ceremonials of 
the government to a pitch of stateliness, which nothing but 
his personal character could have supported, and which no 
character after him could ever maintain.” 

Thus prepossessed and premonished, Jefferson looked 
round him with an apprehensive eye, and appears to have 
seen something to startle him at every turn. We give, 
from his private correspondence, his own account of his 
impressions. “ Being fresh from the French revolution, 
while ^in its first and pure stage, and consequently some- 
what whetted up in my own republican principles, I found 
a state of things in the general society of the place which 
I could not have supposed possible. The revolution I had 
left, and that we had jnst gone throngh in the recent 
change of our own government, being the common topics 
of conversation, I was astonished to find the general pre- 
valence of monarchical sentiments, insomuch that, in main- 
taining those of republicanism, I had always the whole 
company on my hands, never scarcely ffinding among them 
a single co-advocate in that argument, unless some old 
nfember of Congress ha^jpehod to be present. 'The farthest 
that any one would go in support of the repuhlioan features 
of our new government, would be to say, ‘ The present con- 
stitution is well as a beginning, and may J>e allowed a fair 
trial, but it is, in fact, only a stepping-stone to something 
better/ ” ^ 

This picture, given under excitement and with preoon* 
seived notions^ is probably over-charged ; but, allowing it 
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to be true, we can hardly wonder at jjt, 'vtewed in connec- 
tion with the place and times. New York, during the 
session of Congress, was the gathering-place of politicians 
of every payty. Ilie revolution of France ha^ made the 
forms of government once more the universal topics of con- 
versation, and revived the conflict of opinions on the sub- 
ject. As yet, the history of the world had furnished no 
favourable examples of popular government ; speculative 
winters in England had contended that no government 
more popular tlian their own was consistent with cither 
internal tranquillity, the supremacy of the law6, or a great 
extent of empire. Our republic was ton times larger than 
any that had yet existed. Jay, one of the calmest thinkers 
of the Union, expressed himself dubiously on the subject : — 

“ AVhether any people could long govern themselves in 
an equal, uniform, and orderly manner, was a question of 
vital importance to the cause of liberty, but a question 
which — like others, whose solution depends on facts— could 
only be determined by experience : now, as yet, there had 
been very few opportunities of making the experiment.” 

Alexander Hamilton, though pledged and sincerely dis- 
posed to support the republican form, with regard to our 
country, preferred, tli^oretically, a monarchical form<; and, 
being frank of speech, and, as Gouvernour Moms writes, 
“ prone to mount his hobby,” may have spoken openly in 
favour of that form as suitable to Franco ; and, as his ad- 
mirers took their creed from him, opinions of the kind may 
liavo been uttered pretty freely at dinner-tables. These, 
however, which so much 6\irprised and shocked Mr. Jeffer- 
son, were probably merely speculative opinions, broached 
in unguarded hours, with no sinister design, by men who 
had no thought of paving the way for a monarchy. They 
made, however, a deep impression on his apprehensive 
m!nd, which^sank deeper and deeper, until it became a dnad 
opinion with him that there was the desire and aim of a 
large party, of which Hamilton was leader, to give a regal 
form to the government. 
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CHAPTER OLXXIV 

The Assumption of the State Debts discussed — Washington in favour 
— -A Majority of Two against it — Hamilton's Appeal to Jefferson on 
the subject — The latter arranges for a Compromise — His account 
of it — Adjustment about the Seat of Government — Assumption 
carried Treaty of Peace with the Creeks — Cavillings about Presi- 
dential Etkpiette — Washington’s Defence — Adjoururaent of Con- 
gress — Fancied Harmony of the Cabinet — Jeffemon suspects 
Hamilton of Finesse in procuring his Agency in the Assumption. 

Tims question of tho assumption of llio Stato ^debts was 
resumed in Congress the 2‘Jth of March, on a motion to 
commit, which was carried b}" a. inajority of two ; the five 
members from North Carolina (now a State of tho Union)» 
who wore strongly opposed to assumption, having taken 
their seats and reversed tlie position of parties on the ques- 
tion. An angry and intemperate discussion was revived, 
much to the chagrin of Washington, who was concerned for 
tho dignity of Cougiess ; and wlio considered tho assump- 
tion of tlio State debts, under proper restrictions and scru- 
tiny into accounts, to be just and reasonable.* On the 12th 
of April, when tho question to oommit was taken, there was 
a majt-rity of two againt the assumption. 

On the 2dth the House was discharged, for the present, 
from proceeding cai so much of tho 3’ci)()rt as l elated to the 
assumption. Jefferson, who had anived in New York in 
the midst, of wlmt ho tenns “ this bitter and angry contest,” 
had taken no concern in it; being, as bo sajs, “a stranger 
to tho ground, a stranger^to tho hetors in it, so Ip^ig absent 
as to have lost all familiarity with the subject, and to be 
unaware of its object.” AVe give his own account of an 
earnest effort made by Hamilton, who, he says, was in 
despair,” to resuscitate, thi*ough his influence, his almost 
licpeless project. “ As I was going to tho PjEcsident’s (Aie 
day, I met him [Hamilton] in the street. He walked me 
backwards and foi-wards before the Tresident’s door for 
half an hour. Ho painted pathetically the temper into 
which the legislature had been wrought; the disgust of 
those who were called the creditor states ; tho danger o£ the 
mmmn of their members, and the sepai-atiun of the Statea 

* See letter to David Stuart, Writings, at. p. 98. 
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He observed that the members of th©» adniiiiistiation ought 
to act in concert ; that tliongh this qnestitni was not of niy 
department, yet a common duty should make it a common 
concern ; thiit the President was the centre an which all 
administrative questions ultimately rested, and that all of 
us should rally around him, and support, with joint efforts, 
measures appi-ovcd by him ; and that, the question having 
been lost by a small majority only, it was probable that an 
appeal from me to the judgment and discretion of some of 
my fner;ds might effect a change in the vote, and tlie 
machine government, now suspended, might be again’bet 
into motion. I told him that 1 was refilly a stranger to 
the whole subject ; that, not having yet informed myself of 
the system of finance adopted, 1 knew not how far this was 
a necessary sequence; that, undoubtedly, if its rejection 
endangered a dissolution of our Union at this incipient 
stage, 1 should deem tliat the most unforiiinate of all con- 
sequences, to avert which all partial and tempomry evils 
should^ be yielded. 1 proposed to him, however, to dine 
with me the next day, and I would invite another friend or 
two, bring them into conference together ; and I thought it 
impossible that reasonable men, consulting together coolly, 
could fail, by some iinitual sacrifices of opinion, to foixn a 
compromise which was to save the Union. Tlie discussion 
took place. I could lake no pai-t in it but an exliortatoiy 
one, because I was a stranger to the circumstances which 
should govern jt. But it was finally agreed, that— whatever 
importance had been ath|,phed to the^/ l ejcction of tliis pro- 
position — tiie preservation of tha Union, and of concord 
among the States, was more impoitant ; and that, therefore, 
it would be bettor that the vote of rejection should be 
rescinded, — to eflbtt which some members should change 
tl^eir votes. But it was observed that this pill would 
be peculiarly bitter to the Southerg States, and that soiR^ 
concomitant measure should be adopted to sweeten it a little 
to them. . There had before been projects to fix the seat of 
government either at Philadelphia or at Georgetown on the 
Potomac ; and it was thought that, by giving it to T^ila- 
deljphia for ton years, ahd to Georgetown permanently 
afterwards, this might, as an anodyne, calm in some degree 
the fennent which might be excited by the other measure 
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alono. So two of tho Potomac members (White and Lee, 
but White with a revulsion of stomach almost convulsive) 
agreed to change their votes, and Hamilton undertook to 
carry the other point. In doing this, tlie influence he had 
established over the eastern members, with the agency of 
Robert Moi-ris with tlioso of the Middle States, effected his 
side of the engagement.” * 

The decision of Congress was ultimately in favour of 
assumption, though the foim in which it finally passed dif- 
fered somew]*at from the proposition of Hamilton. specific 
suit was assumed (21,500.000 dollars), and this was distri- 
buted among the States in specific portions. Thus ifiodified, 
it passed the Senate, July 22nd, by tlio close vote of four- 
teen to twelve ; and the House, Jidy 24th, by thii-ty-four 
to twenty-eight, “after hq,ving,” says Washington, “been 
agitated with a warmth and intemperance, with prolixity 
and threats, which, it is to be feared, have lessened the 
dignity of Congress and decreased the respect once enter- 
tained for it.” 

The question about the permanent scat of government, 
which, from the variety of contending interests, had been 
equally a subject of \dolcnt contest, was now compromised. 
It wai^’agreed that Congress should continue for ten years 
to hold ite sessions at i Philadelphia ; during which time the 
public buildings should bo erected at some place on the 
Potomac, to which the government should remove at the 
expiration of the above term. A territory, ten miles 
square, selected for the purjxjse^ on the confines of Mary- 
land and Virginia, was ceded by* those States to -the United 
States, and subsequently designated as the District of 
Columbia. 

One of the last acts of the Executive during this session 
was the conclusion of a treaty of peace ar^ friendsMp 
the Creek nation of Indians, represented at New York 
by Mr. M‘Gillivray, and*" thirty of the chiefs and head men. 
By ttiis treaty (signed August 7th). an extensive territoiy, 
claimed by Georgia, vths relinquished— greatly to the 
oemt^nt of that State ; being considered by it an nnjustifl- 
able abandonment of its rights tod interests. JeSeo^ni 


* Jefferson's Works, ix. S3, The Anas. 
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however, lauded the treaty a» important, drawing a line,” 
fiaid he, “ between the Creeks and Georgia, and enabling 
the government to do, as it will do, justice against either 
party ofieijding.’* • 

In familiar conversations with the President, Jefferson 
remonstrated frequently and earnestly against the forms 
and ceremonies prevailing at the seat of goveinment. 
AVashington, in reply, gave the explanation which we have 
stated in a preceding chapter : that they had been adopted 
at the i^lvice of othoi*s, and that for himself he was in- 
differcnt^o all forms. He soon, however, became paiidUly 
aware df the exaggerated notions on the subject prevalent in 
Viiginia, A letter from his friend, Dr. Stuart, informed him 
that Patrick Henry had scouted the idea of being elected to 
the Senate : he was too old, he said, to fall into the awkward 
imitations which were now become fashionable. Prom 
tliis expression,” adds Mr. Stuart, “ I suspect the old patriot 
has heard some extraordinary representations of the etiquette 
established at your levees.” Another person, whom Dr. 

Stuart designates as Colonel B , had affbrmed “ that there 

was more pomp used there than at St. James’s whore ho had 
been, and that Washington’s bows were more distant and 
stiff.” • 

These misapprehensions and exaggerations, prevalent in 
his native State, touched Washington to the quick, and 
called forth a more sensitive reply than, on such subjects, 
he was accustomed to make. “That I have not been 
able,” writes he, “to lyake bows to the taste of poor 

Colonel B* (who, by the by,*l believe, never saw one 

of thenj), is to be regretted ; especially, too, as, upon those 
occasions, they were indiscriminately bestowed, and the 
best I was mastef* of. Would it not have been better to 
t^row the '^il of charity over them, ascribing their stifihess 
to the effects of age, or to the ui^kilfulness of my teacMfer, 
rather than to pride and the dignity of office, which, God 
knows, has no charms for me ? For I can truly say, I had 
rather be at Mount Veirion, with a friend or two about me, 
th^ to be attended at the seat of govemigient by the officers 
of State and the represeiftatives of every power in Europe.” 

He then goes on to give a sketch of his devees, and the 
tittle ceremony that prevailed there. As to the visits 
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mode OD those occa«iol1s to the presidential mansion, they 
were optional, and made without invitation. “ Between 
the hours of three and four, every Tuesday, I am prepared 
to* receive them. Gontlemen, often in great^ numbers, 
come and go, chat with each other, and act as they please ; 
a porter shows them into the room, and they retire from it 
when they please, and without ceremony. At their first 
entrance they salute mo, and I them, and as many as T can 
talk to, I do. What pomp there is in all this, J am unable 
to discover. Perhaps it consists in not sitting, -lb this, 
two reasons are opposed : first, it is unusual ; '^bcondly, 
which is a more substantial one, because I have no room 
large enough to contain a third of the chairs which would 
be sufficient to admit it. 

“ Similar to the above, but of a more sociable kind, are 
the visits every Friday afternoon to Mrs. \Vashingtoii, 
where 1 always am. These public meetings, and a dinner 
once a week, ter as many as my table will hold, with the 
references to and from tlio difi‘eront departments of State, 
and other comuinnications with all j)arts of the Union, are 
as much, if not more, than 1 am able to undergo ; for I 
have already had, within less than a year, two severe 
attacks —the last worst than the first. A third, more than 
probably, will put me to sleep with my fathers.** 

Congress adjourned on the 12th of August. Jefferson, 
commenting on the discord that had prevailed for a time 
among the members, observes that, in the latter part of 
the session, they had reacquired the haimony which had 
always distinguished their ]>roceedings before Ibe intro- 
duction of the two disagi ecable subjects of tho Assumption 
and the Kesidence : “ Those,” said he, “ really threatened, 
at one time, a separation of the legi>slature siue die'* 

** It is not foreseen,** adds he, sanguiuely, that any* 
thing so generative of di*^®tiHion can arise again; and, 
therefore, the friends of government hope that, that diffi- 
culty surmounted in the States, eveiything will work 
weU.”* 

Washington, toa, however grieved and disappointed he 
may hare been by tho dissensionsVhich had. prevaUed m 

Je£{brBon*8 Works, iii 
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CoTigroBs, consoled himself by the fenefod harmony of hia 
cabinet. Singularly free himself from all jealousy of the 
talents and popularity of others, and solely actuated by 
zeal for th^ public good, he had sought the ablest men to 
assist him in hi|i arduous task, and supposed them in- 
fluenced by the same unselfish spirit. In a letter to Ija- 
fayettc, he writes, “ Many of your old acquaintances and 
friends are concerned with mo in the administration of this 
government. By having Mr. Jefferson at the bead of the 
departn^nt of State, Mr. Jay of the judiciary, Hamilton of 
the treasury, and Knox of war, I feel myself supported by 
able co9,djutors who harmonize extremely well k)gother.’' 

Yet, at this vary moment, a lurking spirit of rivalry be- 
tween Jefferson and Hamil>on was already existing and 
daily gaining strength. Jefferson, who, as wo have inti- 
mated, .already considered Hamilton a monarchist in his 
principles, regarded all his financial schemes with suspicion, 
as intended to strengthen the influence of tlie treasury and 
make its chief the master of every vote in the legislature, 
“ which might give to the government the direction suited 
to his political views.” 

Under these impressions, Jefferson looked back with an 
angry and ijjsentful eye to the maimer in which Hffmilton 
had procured his aid in effecting the measuro'of assumption. 
He now regarded it as a finesse by which he had been en- 
trapped, and stigmatized the measure itself as a “fiscal 
manoeuvre, to, which he had most ignorantly and innocently 
been made to hold the candle.” ‘ 


•CHAPTEK CLXXV. 

Dlif&yette at 4he Head of the Revolution in France — His Lette;;^ to 
Washington — Qouvemeur Morris's Opinion of his Posiition — Wash- 
ington's dubious and anxious Views — Presented by L^ayette with 
the Key of the Bastille — Visits Rhode Island and Mount Vernon. 

DtmiNG Aese early stages of his administration the attention 
of Washington was often^called off froim affairs at home to 
affairs in iSunce ; and to the conspicuous and perilous part 

^ Jefibrson’s Works, ix, 92. 
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wHch his friend and disciple Lafayette was playing in the 
gi^t revolutionary drama. 

“Your friend, the Marquis de Lafayette,” writes the 
IViarquis de la Luzerne, duds himself at the head of the 
iwolution ; and, indeed, it is a very fortunate cireumst^oe 
for the State tliat he is, but very little so for himself. 
Kever has any man been placed in a more critical situation. 
A good citizen, a faithful subject, he is embarrassed by a 
thousand diffioultifts in making many people sensible of 
what is proper, who veiy often feel it not, and who some- 
times do not understand what it is.” •• ^ 

Lafayette, too, amid the perplexities of conducting a 
revolution, looked back to the time when, in his early 
campaigns in America, ho had shared Washington’s counsels, 
bivouacked with him on the field of battle, and been bene- 
fited by his guardian wit|dom in every emergency. 

How often, my wojl-belovcd geneial,” writes he (Ja- 
nuary, 1790), “have l/regrettcd your sage counsels and 
friendly support. We mave advanced in the career of the 
revolution without4he vessel of State being wrecked against 
the rocks of, aristocracy or taction. In the midst of efforts, 
aJway^ renewing, of the partisans of the past and of the 
ambitious, we advance towards a tolerable conclusion. At 
present, that ^^hich existed has been destroyed ; a new 
political edifice is forming; without being perfect, it is 
sufficient to assure libertj^ Thus prepared, the nation will 
be in a state to elect, in two years, a convention which can 
correct the faults of the constitution. * * ♦ The result 

will, I hope, bo happy for my country and for* humanity. 
One perceives th^‘ geibis of liberty in other parts of 
Europe. I will encourage their development by all the 
means in my power,** 

JSonvemeur Morris, who is no enthusiast o& the revolu- 
tion, rcgaacds its progress with a dubious eye. Lafayette, 
in the previous month of November, had asked hts opinion 
of his situation, “ I give it to him,” writes Morris, sam 
mii^enient I tell him that the time approaches when all 
gOoS men must cling to the fhroijp. That the present king 
is very Valuable on afccount of h^ moderation ; and, if he 
should possess too great authority, might be persuaded to 
grant a proper constitution. That the thing called a con- 
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atitution, which the Assembly hav& feared, is good for 
nothing, 'fhat, as to himself, his personal situation is very 
delicate. That he nominally, but not really, commands 
his troops. , That I really cannot understand liow he is to 
establish disciplirm among them ; but, unless he Can accom- 
plish that object, he must be ruined sooner or later.” 

On the 22nd of January, 1790, Morris writes to Washing- 
ton, Our friend Lafayette bums with desire to bo at the 
head of an army in Flanders, and drive tie Stadtliolder into 
a ditch., lie acts now a splendid, but dangerous part. 
Unluckilyr he has given in to measures, as to the constitu- 
tion, which he does not heartily approve, and heartily 
approves many things which exjierience will demonstrate to 
be injurious.** * 

Far removed as Wipshington was from the theatre of 
political action, and hut little acquainted with many of the 
minute circumstances which might influence important 
decisions, he was cautious in hazarding opinions in his 
replies to his French correspondents. Indeed, the whole 
revolutionary movement appeared to him so extraordinary 
in its commencement, so wonderful in its progress, and so 
stupendous in its possible consequences, that he declared 
himself almost lost in the contemplation of it. “ one 
thing you may rest perfectly assured,** writbs he to the 
Marquis do la Luzerne, “ that nobody is more anxious for 
the happy issue of that business than lam; as no one Can 
wish more slmjarely for iiie prosperity of the French nation 
than 1 do. Nor is it witl^ut the most sensible pleasure 
that 1 loam that our friend the Marquis de Lafayette has, 
in acting the arduous part which has fallen to his ^are, 
oonducted himself wi& so much wisdom, and apparently 
with such general dfeitisfaction.’* 

^ letter subsequently received from Lafayette gives him 
two months^ later tilings, extending to the middle flf 
March. Our revolution pursues its march as happily as 
is possible with a nation which, receiving at once all it^ 
liberties, is yet subject to confound them with licentious- 
ness. The Assembly hus more of hatred against the 
ancient sjrstem than of Experience organize the new 

< Sparks* llifo of Morris, U. 86. 
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constitutional givcramcnt ; the ministers regret their 
ancient power, and do not dare to make use of that which 
they have : in short, as all which existed has been de- 
stroyed, ami replaced by institutions very mcomplete, 
there is ample matter for critiques and calumnms. Add to 
this, we are attacked by two sorts of enemies : the aristo- 
crats who aim at a counter-revolution, and the factious 
who would annihilate all authority, perhaps even attempt 
the life of the nalfembers of the reigning branch. These 
two paities fc rnent all the troubles. 

“ After having avowed all this, my dear general, I will 
tell you, with the same franknesB, that wo have -made an 
admirable and almost incredible destruction of all tbe 
abuses, of all the prejudices; that all which was not useful 
to tbe people — all which did not come from thorn — has been 
retrenched ; that, in considering the situation, topographi- 
cal, moral, and political, of Franco, we have effected more 
changes in ten months than the most presumptuous patriots 
could have hoped ; and that the reports about our anarchy, 
our internal troubles, are gi'eatly exaggerated.*’ 

In concluding his letter, he writes : “ Permit me, my 
dear general, to offer you a picture representing the Bas- 
tille, ‘'such as it was some days after 1 had given orders for 
its demolition. I make you homage, also, of the principal 
key of this fortress of despotism. It is a tribute which I owe 
you, as son to iny adopted fatlier, as aide-de-camp to my 
general, as missionary of liberty to its patriarch.” * 

Thomas Paine was to have been the bedirer of the key, 
but he forwarded it to Washin^on from London. “ I feel 
myself happy,” writes he, “ in being the person through 
whom the Marquis has conveyed this early trophy of the 
spoils of despotism, and the first ripe fruits of American 
principles transplanted into Europe, to his great master 
f(nd patron, lliat the principles of America opened the 
Bastille is not to he doAbted, and, therefore, the key comes 
^to the right place.” 

Washington received the key with reverence, as ^‘a 
tokcuof &e victory gained by liberty over despotism;” 
an4 it is still j^reserved at meunt Yemoi , as a precibus 
historical relic. 

V Hem, de la&yette, T. ii. 446. 
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His affectionate solicitude fotthe well-b^ingof Lafayetlo 
was somewhat relieved by the contents of his letter; but, 
while his regard for the French nation made him rejoice 
in the progress of tibe political reform which he-considered 
essential to*iiSs* welfare, he , felt a generous solicitude for 
the personal safety of the youthful monarch, who had be- 
friended America in its time of need. 

** Happy am I, my good friend,” writes he to the Mar- 
quis, “ that, amidst all the tremendous* tempests which 
have assailed your political ship, you have had address 
and fortitu^® enough to steer her hitherto safely through 
the quiclssands and rocks which threatened instant destruc- 
tion on every side ; and that your young king, in all' 
things, seems so well disposed to conform to the wishes 
of the nation. In such an important, such a hazardous 
voyage,, when everything dear and sacred is embarked, 
you know full well, my best wishes have never left you 
for a moment. Yet I will avow, that the accounts we re- 
ceived through the English papers, w^jch were sometimes 
our only channels of information, caused our fears of ffiilure 
almost to exceed our expectations of success.” 

Those fears were not chimerical ; for, at the very time 
he penned this letter, the Jacobin Club of Paris had ali^ady 
sent forth ramifications thi’oughout Fiance ; corresponding 
clubs were springing up by hundreds in the provinces, 
and everything was hurrying forwaid to a violent cata- 
strophe. 

Three days after the despatch of the last-cited letter, 
and two days after the adjournment of Congress, Washing- 
ton, accompanied by Mr. Jefferson, departed by water on a 
visit to Ebode Island, which State had recently acceded to 
the Union. He was cordially welcomed by the inhabitants, 
and returned to New York, after an absence of ten days, 
whfince he agfiin departed for his beloved Mount Vemonf 
there to castoff pubuo cares as mucli as possible, and- enjoy 
the pleasures of the country during the residue of the re- 
cess of Congress. 
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CHAPTER CLXXVL 

FVontlor Difficulties with the Indians -- Oeneral Hannet^s Expedition 
against them — Ambuscade of Col. Hardin’s Detadht&ent-^ Escape 
of Capt. Armstrong — A second Detachment of Col. Hardin com- 
pelled to retreat — Washington’s long Anxiety as to the result of the 
Enterprise — Final Tidings. 

Frequent depredations had of late been made on our 
frontier settlements by wbat Washington termed “ certain 
banditti oi Indians ** from the north-west side of ihe Ohio, 
Some of our people had been massacred and otliers carried 
into deplorable captivity. 

Strict justice and equity had cJways formed the basis of 
Washington’s dealings with the Indian tribes, and he had 
endeavoured to convince them that such was the general 
policy of our government ; but his efforts Wei'S often 
thwarted by the conduct of our own people, the encroach- 
ments of land specijJators, and the lawless conduct of our 
frontiersmen ; and jealousies thus excited were fomented 
by the intrigues of foreign agents. 

The Indians of the Wab^ and the Miami rivers, who 
Wer^he present aggressors, were numerous, wai like, and 
not deficient in discipline, 'fhoy wore well armed also, 
obtaining weapons and ammunition from the posts which 
the British still retained within the territories of the 
United States, contrary to the treaty of peace, 

Washington had deprecated a war witli^ these savages, 
whom he considered acting undbr delusion ; buf-, finding all 
pacific overtures unavailing, and rather productive of more 
daring atrocities, he felt compelled to resort to it, alike by 
motives of policy, humanity, and justioe. An act had been 
provided for emergencies, by which the President was em- 
powered to call out the militia for the proveotion of ‘the 
frontier : this act he ptft in force in the interval of Congress ; 
and under it an expedition was set on foot, which he^n itn 
march on the 30th of September from Fort Washington 
(which stood on the site of the present city of Cincinnati). 
Brigadier Geneiftd Harmer, a veteran of the revolution, led 
the expedition, haying under him three hundred and twenty 
regulars, with militia detachments from Pennsylvania and 
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Vilgmia (or Eentuoky), maMag in allibiiAeen hundred and 
fifty-three men. After a marcm of seventeen days they ap- 

S roached the principal village of the Miamis, The Indians 
id not awajt an att^k, but set fire to the village and fied to 
the woods. The destruction of the placo, with that of large 
quantities of provisions, was completed. 

An Indian trail being discovert, Colonel Hardin, a con- 
tinental oflScor who commanded the Kentucky militia, was 
detached to follow it, at the head of one hundred and fifty 
of his men^ and about thirty regulars, under Captain Arm- 
strong and Ensign Hartshorn. They followed the trail 
for about six miles, and were crossing a plain covered by 
thickets, when suddenly there were volleys of rifles on 
each side, from unseen marksmen, accompanied by the 
horrid war-whoop. The trail had, in fact, decoj^ed them 
into an ambush of seven hundred savages, under the famous 
warrior Little Turtle. The militia fled, without firing a 
musket. The savages now turned upon the little handful 
of regulars, who stood their ground, and made a brave 
resistance with the bayonet tmtil all were slain, excepting 
Captain Armstrong, Ensign Haitshom, and five privates. 
The ensign was saved by falling behind a log, wliich screened 
him fiom his pursuers. Armstrong plunged into a swamp, 
where he sank up to his neck, and remained for several 
hours of the night within two hundred yards of the field of 
action, a spectator of the war-dance of the savages over the 
slain. The two officers, who escaped thus narrowly, found 
their way back ’to the camp^about six miles distant. ‘ 

The anny^ notwithstanding, effiocfted the main purpose of 
the expedition, in laying waste the Indian viSages and 
destroying their winter’s stock of provisions, after which it 
commenced its march back to Fort Washington. On the 
21st of October, when it was halted about ten miles to the 
weSt of ChillScothe, an opportuni^ was given Colonel 
Hardin to wipe out the late disgrace of his arms. He was 
detached with a larger body of militia than before, and sixty 
r^;alarB, under Major Willys, to seek and bring the savages 
to action. The accounts -of these Indian wars are very 
confufi^* It appears, hoover,, that he Sad another em 

1 Butler's Hist, of Kestudkr* 192. 
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CQimter with Idttle Ttirtle and his biayes. B was a bloody 
battle, fought well on both sides. The militia behaved 
bravely, and lost many men and officers, as did the regu 
lars ; Major.WiUys fell at the commencement of the action. 
Colonel Hardin was at length compelled to retrbat, leaving 
the dead and wounded in the hands of the enemy* After ho 
had rejoined the main force, the whole expedition made its 
way back to Fort Washington, on the banks of the Ohio. 

During all this time Washington had been rusticating at 
Mount Vernon, in utter ignorance of the events of" this 
expedition. Week after week elapsed, without ^y tiding 
of its issue, progress, or even commencGment. On the 2nd 
of November he wrote to the Secretarj*^ of War (General 
Knox), expressing his stirprise at this lack of information, 
and his anxiety as to the result of the enterprise* and 
requesting him to forward any official or other accounts that 
he might have relating to it. 

“ This matter,” observed he, “ favourable or otherwise in 
the issue, will require to be laid before Congress, that the 
motives which induced the expedition may appear.” Nearly 
another month elapsed ; the lime for the reassembling of 
Congress was at hand, yet Washington was still without 
the uesired information. It was not until the last of 
November that he received a letter from Governor George 
Clinton, of New York, communicating paiiiculars of the 
affair related to him by Brant, the celebrated Indian chief. 

If the information of Captain Brant be true,” wrote 
Washington, in reply, “ the issue of the ext>edition against 
the Indians will indeed tprove unfortunate and disgraceful 
to the troops who fudered themselves to be ambuscadied..** 
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OHAPTBB CLXXVn. 

Congress reassembles at Philadelpbia — Besidence of tTashington at 
the new Seat of Government — Tlie State Carriage — Hamilton’s 
Financial Arrangements — Impost and Excise Bill — Passage of a 
Bill for a Natmusd Bank — Jefierson’s Objections Formation of 
two Political Parties under Hamilton and Jefiersou — Their different 
Views — Dissatisfaction of Congress at the Keport of Hamier’s 
Expedition — Washington’s Address to the Seneca Chiefs — His 
desire civilize the Savages — Kentucky and Vermont admitted 
into the Dnion — First Congress expires — A new Expedition pro- 
jected against the hostile Tribes under General St. Clair — Wash- 
ington’s solemn Warning on taking leave of him, ^ 

Congress reassembled, according to adjournment, on the 
&st Monday in December, at Wiiladelpbia, which was now, 
for a time, the seat of government. A house belonging to 
Mr. Kobort Morris, the financier, had been hired by W ash- 
ington for his residence ; and, at his request, had uudergone 
additions and alterations in a plain and neat, and not by 
any means in an extiavagant style."' 

Ills secretary, Mr, Lear, had made every preparation fin* 
his arrival and accommodation, and, among other things, 
had spoken of the rich and elegant style in which the^tato 
caiTiage was fitted up. “ I had rather have heard,"" replied 
Washmgton, “ that my repaired coach was plain and elegant 
than rich and elegant.’" 

Congress, at its opening, was chiefly occupied in financial 
arrangements, intended to establish the public credit and 
provide for the expenses of government. According to the 
statement of the Secretary of the Treasury, an additional 
annual revenue'of eight hundred and twenty-six thousand 
dollars would be reSjuired, principally to meet the addi- 
tional ohm^^ arising from the assumption of the State 
debts. He proposed to raise it by ^ increase of the imposf 
on forei^ distilled spirits, and a tax by way of excise on 
spirits distilled at home. An Impost and Excise bill was 
aooordingly introduced into Congress, and met with violent 
dpposiitibn. An attempt Was m^e to strii^ out the excise, 
but and the whole bill was finally carried through 

the House. 

Mr. Hamilton, in his former Treasury report, had reoom* 
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mended the estalSUshment of a National Bank ; he now, in 
a special report, urged the policy of the measure. A bill, 
introduced in conformity with his views, was passed in the 
Senate, but vehemently opposed in the House^; partly on 
considerations of policy, but chiefly on the ground of 
constitutionality. On one side it was denied that the con- 
stitution had given to Congress the power of incopora- 
tiou : on the other side it was insisted that such power 
was incident to the power vested in Congress for raising 
money. ‘ 

The question was argued at length, and with gn^at ardour, 
and, after passing the House of Bepresentatives by a ma- 
jority of nineteen votes, came before the executive for its 
approval. Washington was fully alive to the magnitude 
of the question, and the interest felt in it by the opposing 
parties. The cabinet was divided on it : Jefferson and 
Itandolph denied its constitutionality ; Hamilton and Knox 
maintained it. Washington required of each minister the 
reasons of his opinion in writing; and, after maturely 
weighing them, gave his sanction to the act, and the bill 
was carried into effect. 

The objection of Jefferson to a hank was not merely on 
cons^tiitional grounds. In his subsequent writings he 
avows himself opposed to banks, as introducing a paper 
instead of a cash system — raising up a moneyed aristocracy, 
and abandoning the public to the ^scretion of avarice and 
swindlers. Paper money might have some advantages,’ 
but its abuses were incvitabloj and, by breaking up the 
measure of value, it mad© a lottery of all private property. 
These objections he maintained to his dying day ; but h© 
had others, which may have been more cogent with him in 
the present instance. Ho considered the bank as a power- 
ful engine intended by Hamilton to complete the machinery 
by which the whole action of the legislature was toTbe 
placed under the direction of the Treasury, and shaped to 
further a monarchical system of government, Washington, 
he affirmed, was not aware of the drift or, effect of Hamil- 
ton’s schemes. “ Unversed in financial projects and oa^- 
lations and budj^ts, bis approbation of them was bottomed 
on his confidence in the man/’ 

Washington, however, was not prone to^ swayed in ins 
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judgments by blind partii^ity^ When he distrusted his own 
knowledge in regara to any important measure, he asked 
the written opinions of those of his council who he thought 
were bettei; informed, and examined and weighed them, and 
put them to the test of his almost unfailing sagacity. This 
was the way he had acted as a genoixil in his military 
councils, and ho found the same plan efficacious in his 
cabinet. His confidence in Hamilton's talents, information, 
and integrity had led him to seek his counsels; hut his 
approbation of those counsels was bottomed on a careful 
investigation of them. It was the same in regard to the 
oounse&of Jefferson; they were received with great defer- 
ence, but always deliberately and scrupulously weighed, 
Tho opposite policy of these rival statesmen brought them 
into incessant collision. ** Hamilton and myself,” writes, 
Jefferson, “were daily pitted in the cabinet like two 
cooks.’* Tho warm-hearted Knox always sided with his 
old companion in arms ; whose talents he revered. Ho is 
often noticed with a disparaging sneer by Jefferson, in 
consequence. Kandolph commonly adhered to the latter. 
Washington's calm and massive intellect overruled any 
occasional discord. His policy with regard to his consti- 
tutional advisers has been happily estimated by a n&dern 
statesman : “ He sought no unit cabinet, aocoi ding to the 
set phrase of succeoding times. He asked no suppression 
of sentiment, no concealment of opinion ; he exhibited no 
mean jealousy; of high talent in others. He gathered 
around him the greatest public men of that day, and some 
of them to* be ranked with the neatest of any day. He 
did not leave Jefferson and Hamilton without Ae cabinet, 
to shake, perh&ps, the whole fabric of government in their 
fierce wars and rivalries ; but he took them within, where 
hq himself mi^t arbitrate their disputes as they arose, and 
turn to the l^st account for the i^untxy their 8Uggestio]!fi$ 
BB they were made.’** 

In the mean time two political parties were forming 
throughout the, Union under the adverse standards of theiS 
statesmen. Botix hfid the good of the oountiy at heart, but 
Offered as to the policy^y which it -vAb to be secured* 


1 Speech of R. M. T. Hunter, of Yirgima* 
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The Federalists, Vho Jooked up to^amilton as their model, 
were in favour of strengthening the general government, 
so as to give it weight and dignity abroad and efficiency at 
home ; to guard it against tho encroachments o/ the indi^ 
vidual States and a general tendency to anarchy. Ihe 
other party, known as Kopuhiicans or J jemocrats, and taking 
Mr. Jefferson’s view of affairs, saw in all the measures advo- 
cated by the Federalists an intention to convert tho Federal 
into a great oenti-al or consolidated government, preparatory 
to a change from a republic to a monarchy, 

The particulars of General Harmer’s cxpeditim against 
the Indians, when reported to Coiigress, gave great’dissatis* 
taction. The conduct of the troops, in suff ering themselves 
to be surprised, was for some time stigmatised as disgrace- 
Further troubles in that quarter were apprehended, 
for the !^Iiamis were said to be less disheaitened by the 
ravage of their villages than exultant at the succesrful 
ambuscades of Little Turtle. 

Three Seneca chiefs, Complanter, Half Town, and Great 
Tree, being at the seat of government on business pf tbeif 
own nation, offered to visit these belligerent tribes,- and 
persuade them to bury the hatchet. Washington, in a set 
speech, encouraged thorn in tho undertaking. “By this 
humane measure,” said he, “ you will render these ^mis- 
taken people a great service, and probably prevent their 
being swept off* the face of the earth. The Ut|ited States 
require only that these people should demean themselves 
peaceably. But they may bo assured that thfrUnited States . 
are able, and will most certainly punish them severely for 
all their robberies and murders.” 

Washington had always been earnest in his desire to oivi*» 
lize the savages, but had little faith in t&ie expedient wMob 
had been pursued of sending their young men to our coL 
ftfges : the true means, he thought, was to introduce tlie 
arts and habits of husban^clry among them, In concluding his 
! speech to the Seneca chiefs, he observed, “ When you return 

your country, tell your nation that it is my desire to pro- 
mote their prosperity by teaching them the use of dbmestiio 
animals, and the*manner that the #hite people plough anid 
mise so much com ; and if, upon consideration, it would be 
agreeable to the nation at large to learn those arts, I will jSnd 
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6ome meaniSi of t^^Ung . them at some ^aces within their 
country as shall be agreed upon.” 

In the course of the present session Congress received 
an4 grante^ the applications of Kentucky and yermont for 
admission into the Union, the former after August, 1792 ; 
the latter immediately. 

On the 3rd of March the term of this first Congress 
expired. Washington, after reciting the various import- 
ant measures that had been effected, testified to the great 
harnionj; and cordiality which had prevailed. In some 
few instanees, he admitted, particularly in passing the law 
for highbr duties on spirituous liquors, and more especially 
on the subject of the bank, “ the line between the southern 
and eastern interests had appeared more strongly marked 
than could be wished,” the former against and the latter in 
favour of tliose measures ; “ but the debates,” adds he, 
“ were Conducted with temper and candour.” 

As the Indians on the north-west side of the Ohio still 
continued their hostilities, one of the last measures of Con- 
gress had been an act to augment tho military establish- 
ments, and to place in tlie hands of the executive more 
ample means for the protection of tJie frontiers. A new 
expedition against tho belligerent tribes had, in Conse- 
quence, been projected. General St. Clair, actually go- 
vernor of the territory west of the Ohio, was appointed 
oomman4ef^in-chiof of the forces to be employed. 

Washington had been deeply chagrined hy the mortify- 
ing disjteters ol General Hymer's expedition to the W abash, 
resulting., firom Indian ambushes.® In taking leave of his 
old military comrade, St. Clair, ho wished him success and 
horjbur, but gaVe him a solemn warning. You have your 

instructions from the Secretary of War. I had a strict eye 
to them, and will add but one word — Beware of a surprise ! 
Yon know hCw the Indians fight. ^I repeat it — Be^care o/^ 
/ ” With these warning words sounding in his ear, 
9t. Clair departed.* 

1 Bush's Wsshiagtou in Domsstio Life, p. 67* 
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CHAPTER CLXXVIll. 

WaBluugton's J^our through the Southern States — Letter to Lafayette 
, — Gloomy picture of J^onch Affairs by Gouverneur Morris — His 
allusion to Lafayette — Lafayette depicts the Troubles of a Patriot 
Leader — Washington’s Eeply — JejQTerson's ardent Views of the 
French Hevolution — Distrust of John Adams — His Contributions 
to Fenno’s Gaeette— Bepiint of Paine’s ^ Eights of Man * — Flight and 
Eeoapture of Louis Xvl. — Jefferson communicates the News to 
Washington — His Satisfaction when the King accepts the Constitu- 
tion. * 

In the month of March Washington set out on a tour 
through the Southern States ; travelling with one set of 
horses, and making occasional halts. The route projected, 
and of which he had marked off the halting-places, was 
by Fredericksburg, Richmond, Wilmington (jw. C.), and 
Charlestown, to Savannah ; thence to Augusta, Columbia, 
and the interior towns of North Carolina and Virginia, 
comprising a journey of eighteen hundred and eighty-seven 
miles ; all of which he accomplished without any inteirup* 
tion £rom sickness, bad weather, or any untoward acci- 
dent, “ Indeed,” writes he, so highly were we favoured 
that arrived at each place where 1 proposed to make 
any halt, on the very day I fixed upon before we set out 
The same horses performed the whole tour ; and, although 
much reduced in fiesh, kept up their full spirits to the 
last 

He returned to Philadelphia on the 6th *of July, much 
pleased with his tour. It had enabled him, he said, to see, 
with hie own eyes, the situation of the country, and to 
learn more accurately the disposition of tte people, tlm 
he could have done from any verbal information. He bad 
looked around him, in fact, with a paternal eye ; bipen 
cheered, as usual, by continual demonstrations a natioifs 
love ; and his heart had warmed with the reflection how 
mucl^ of this national happiness had been won by his OTm 
patriotic exertions. « j 

Every day's experience of the government of the Uni^ 
States,” writes he*to David Humphreys, ♦* seems to confi^ 
its eria&lisbment, and to render it more popular. A ready 
acquiescence in the lawa made under it shows, in a strong 
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light, tho coniidence which the p6oph> h^e in their repre* 
Boutatives, and in the upright views of those who administer 
the government. At the time of passing a law imposing a 
duty on home-made spirits, it was vehemently#afRnned by 
many that such a law could never be executed in the South- 
ern States, particularly in Virginia and South Carolina. 
* * * jBut from the best information I' could get eu 
my journey respecting its operations on the minds of tho 
people — and 1 took some pains to obtain information on 
this poi^t— there remains not a doubt but it will be 
carried intrb elfeot, not only without opposition, but with 
very general approbation, in those very parts where it 
was foretold that it never would be submitted to by any 
one.” 

Our public credit,” adds he, “ stands on that ground, 
which, throe years ago, it would have been madness to 
have foretold. The astonishing rapidity with which the 
newly instituted bank was filled, gives an unexampled 
proof of the resources of our countrymen, and their confi- 
dence in public measures. On the tot day of opening the 
subscription the irhole number of shares ^twenty thousand) 
were tiken up in one hour, and application made for up- 
wards of four thousand shares more than were granfed by 
the institution, besides many others that were coming in 
from various quarters.” ‘ 

Tq his comrade in arms, Lafayette, he also writes exult- 
inglt of the flourishing state of the country, and the attach- 
menl of all classes to gy)vemment : — 

^‘iR^hile-in Europe wars or commotions seem to agitate 
aim* every nation, peace and tranquillity prevail among 
us, ^cept in fome parts of our Western frontiers, where 
the mdians have Ifeen troublesome ; to reclaim or chastise 
propgr measures are now pursuing. This contrast 
bet&en the situation of the peoj^e of the United States 
andihose of Europe, is too st^ng to be passed over, even 
by %e most superficial observer p and may, I believe, bo 
oonlidered as one great cause of leading the people here to 
refi|ct more attentively 'bn their own jprosperous state, 
anA'to examine moi^ xniiftitely^ and consequently approve 

i 

>' ‘ Writiage 
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more fully, of the-gov^eroment under which they live, than 
they otherwise would have done. But we do not wish U) 
he the only people who msLj taste the sweets of an . equal 
and^^ood gavemment. We look with an anxious eye to 
tiie iSne when happiness and tranquillity shall prevail in 
your country, and when all Europe shall be freed from 
commotion, tumults, and alarms.” 

Letters from Qouvemour Morris had given him a gloomy 
picture of French affairs. “ This unhappy country,” writes 
he, “ bewildered in pursuit of metaphysical whimsies, pre-. 
sents to our moral view a mighty ruin. Like th& remnants 
of ancient magnificence, we admire the architecture of the 
temple, while we detest the false god to whom it was dedi- 
cated. Daws and ravens, and the birds of night, now 
build their nests in its niches. The sovereign, humbled to 
the level of a beggar’s pity, without resources, without au- 
thority, without a friend. The Assembly at once a master 
and a slave, new in power, wild in theory, raw in practice. 
It engrosses all functions, though incapable of exercising 
any, and has taken from this fierce, ferocious people every 
restraint of religion and of respect. ^ * Lafayette 

has hitherto acted a splendid part. The sing obeys, but 
detesfti him. He obeys because he fears. Whoever pos- 
sesses the royal person may do whatever he pleases wth 
the royal character and authority. Hence, it happens that 
the ministers are of Lafayette’s appointment.” * 

Lafayette’s own letters depict the troubles of a patriot 
leader in the stormy time of a revolution ; a" leader warm, 
generous, honest, impulsive, but not far-seeingt “ I con- 
tinue to be for ever tossed about on an ocean of factions and 
commotions of every kind ; for it is my fate ''to be attacked 
with eql^ animosity : on one side, % all that is aristo* 
mratic, servile, parliamentary — in a word, by all the adver- 
gftries of my free and lejellix^ doctrine ; on the other, $y 
the Orleans and anti-monarchical factions, and all the 
workers of disorder andj^illage. If it is doubtful whether 
I may escape personally from, so many enemies, the succbsa 
of onr ^and and ^ood revolution is, at least, thank heayto^ 
assured in France^ and soon it w€Ll prspagate itself in the 

1 Sjmk*' Lifeof ii. 117-lie. ' 
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i?e^t of the world, if we suooeod in establishing public order 
in this country. Unfortunately, the people have much 
better learnt how to overturn ^spotism than to compre- 
hend the duty of submission to law. It is to wu, my dear 
General, tlio patriarch and generalissimo of the promoters 
of universal liberty, that I ought always to render a faith- 
ful account of the conduct of your aide-de*camp in the 
service of this grand cause.’* 

And in a subsequent letter : — “ I would that I could give 
you the assurance that our troubles were temxinated and our 
coiistitutSfiih established. Nevertheless, though our hormon 
is still wery dark, we commence to foresee the moment 
when a new legislative body will replace this Assembly ; 
and, unless there come an intervention of foreign powers, 
I hope that four months from this your friend will have 
resumed the life of a peaceful and simple citizen. 

The rage of party, even between the different shades 
of patriots, has gone as far as possible without the effusion 
of blood ; but, if animosities are far from subsiding, present 
circumstances are somewhat less menacing of a collision 
between the different supporters of the popular cause. As 
to myself, 1 am always the butt for attacks of all parties, 
because they see in my person an insurmountable ol5fefacle 
to their evil designs. In the mean time, what appears to 
me a species of phenomenon, my popularity hitherto haj9 
not been shaken.” 

And in another letter he speaks of the multiplying dan- 
gers which menaced the progress of reform in France : — 
“ The refugees hovering about the frontiers, fcltrigues in 
most of the despotic and aristocratic cabinets, our regulai* 
army^ivided into Tory officers and undisciplined soldiers, 
licentiousness among the people not easily repnaissed, the 
digital, that gives the tone to the empii'e, toss^ about bv 
anti-revolutlbnaiy or factious parties, the Assembly fatigudl 
by hard labour, and very unmanageable. However, accord- 
ing to the popular motto, ^ ira — it will do.’* 

when Lafayette thus wrote, factjpi was predominant at 
FijjriiB; Liberty and equality” began to be the watoh- 
birds ; and the Jacobin ®lub had set up^ a journal, whieh 
was spreadix^ the spirit of revolt and preparing the fate of 
toyal^. 
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I assure jroif,’' -writes Waeliiijigtoii, ** I have often con* 
templated, with great anxiety, the danger to which you 
.are personally exposed by your peculiar and delicate situa- 
tion in the tumult of the time, and your letters are far 
from quieting that friendly concern. But to one who en- 
gages in hazardous enteiprises for the good of his country, 
and who is guided by pure and upright views, as I am sure 
is the case -with you, life is but a secondary consideration. 

The tumultuous populace of large cities are ever to be 
dreaded. Their indiscriminate violence prostrates, for the 
time, all public authority, and its consequencea «re some- 
times extensive and tenable. In Paris we may’' suppose 
these tumults are peculiarly disastrous at this time, when 
the public mind is in a ferment, and when, as is always 
the case on such occasions, there are not wanting wicked 
aud designing men whose element is confusion, and who 
will not hesitate in destroying the public tranquillity to 
gain a favourite point.” 

Sympathy with tho popular cause prevailed -with a part 
of Washington’s cabinet.* Jefferson was ardent in his 
wishes that the revolution might be established. He felt, 
ho said, tliat the permanence of our own revolution leaned, 
in sdine degree, on that of France ; that a failure there 
would be a powerful argument to prove there must be a 
fttilure here ; and that the success of the French revolution 
Was necessary to stay up our own, and prevent its falling 
back to that kind of haK-way house, the English consti- 
tution,” ^ 

Outside Sf the cabinet, »» the Vice-President, John Adams, 
regarded the French revolution with strong distiust. His 
official position, however, was too negative In its na^re to 
afford him an opportunity of exerting influence on public 
affairs. He considered the post of Vice-President beneath 
fiis talents. “ My ooun|:ry,” writes he, “ has, iii its wMom, 
contrived for me the most insignificant office that ever the 
invention of man contrived or ms imagination conceived,”* 
Impatient of a situation in which, as he said, he could do 
neither good nor evil, he resorted, for mental relief* tp the 
pms ; and for upwards of a yeltr had exercised his fertUte 

* Xi&,L46a 
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and ever ready pefe,- in fumiaJiing ipemto’s Gazette of the 
United States with a series of papers entitled, * Discourses 
on Davila/ being an analysis of Davila’s ‘ History of the 
Civil Wars of France in the 16th century,’ The aim 
of Mr. Adjfms in this series was to point out to his country- 
men the dangers to be apprehended from powerful factions 
in ill-balanced forms of government; but his aim was mis- 
taken, and he was charged with advocating monarchy, and 
labouring to prepare the way for an hereditary presidency. 
To counteract these “ political heresies,” a reprint of Paine’s 
♦ liights tjf Man,’ written in reply to Burke’s pamphlet on 
the FreiflLch revolution, appeared under the auspices of Mr. 
Jefferson. 

While the public mind was thus agitated with conflict- 
ing opinions, news arrived in August of the flight of Louis 
XVI. from Paris, and his re-capturo at Varennes. All 
Jefferson’s hatred of ro3^alty was aroused by this breach of 
royal &ith. ** Such are the fruits of that form of govern- 
ment,” said he scornfully, “which heaps importance on 
idiots, and which the Tories of the present day are trying to 
preach into our favour. It would be imfortunate wore it in 
the power of any on,e man to defeat the issue of so beautiful 
a revolution. 1 hope and trust that it is not ; and that, jffir the 
good of suffering humanit}’- all over the earth, that revolu- 
tion will be established and spread all over the world.” 

He was the first to commimicato 4he intelligence to 
Washington, who was holding one of his levees, and ob- 
serves, “ I ne\l3r saw him so much dejected by any event 
in my life/’ Washington, himself, declares that he re- 
mained for some time in painful suspense, as to what would 
the consequences of this event. Ultimately, when news 
arrived that the king had accepted the constitution from the 
hands of the National Assembly, he hailed the event as 
pjfbmhmg IMppy conseqmenoes to France, and to mankina 
m general ; aud what added to hffi joy was the noble and 
disinterested part whidi his friend Lsffayette had acted in 
this great drama. “ The prayers and wishes of the human 
race, writes he to the Marquis, “ have attended the exer- 
tions of your nation; mi when your affairs are settled 
under ain energetic and equal government, the hearts of all 
good men will be satisfied/* 
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CHAPTEB CLXXIX. 
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Rural Hours at Mount Vomon — Assembling of Secondf Congress— 
Washington’s opening Speech — Two Expeditions organized against 
the Indians, under Scott and Wilkinson — Their feeble Result — 
Third Expedition under St. Clair — His disastrous Contest and 
dismal Retreat — How Washington received the Intelligence, 

A PEW weeks of autumn were passed by Washington at 
Mount Vernon with his family, in rural enjoyment, and in 
histnicting a now agent, Mr. Hubert Lewis, in the juanage- 
ment of his estate ; his nephew, Major George A. Washing- 
ton, who ordinarily attended to his landed concerns, being 
absent among the mountains in quest of Health. 

The second Congress assembled at Philadolphia on the 
24tli of October, and on the 25th Washington delivered hi^ 
opening speech. After remarking upon the prosperous 
situation of the country, and the success which had 
attended its financial measures, he adverted to the offen- 
sive operations against the Indians, which government had 
been compelled to adopt for the protection of the Western 
fixjnti^r. Some of these operations, he observed, had been 
successful, others were still depending. A brief statement 
will bo sufficient for the successful operations alluded to. 
To reconcile some of the people of the West to the appoint- 
ment of General St. Clair as commander-in-chief in that 
quarter, a local board of war had been fermed for the 
Western country, empowered to act in conjunction with 
the commanding officer oi the United StatOKS, in’calliiife out 
the militia, sending out expeditions against the Indians, 
and apportioning scouts though the asiposed parts of the 
district of Kentucky. 

% Under this arrangement, two expeditiou s had beim 
organfeed in Kentucky i^inst the villages on the WahashV 
first, in May, was led by General Charles Scott, having 
General Wilkinson as second in command. The second, a 
volunteer ent^rise, in August, was led by Wil|i:iaBon' 
alone. Veiy littfc good was efii|qted, or gloty gained^ by 
either of these expeditions. Indian villages and wigwags 
^ were burned, and fields laid waste ; some few war^dra 
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were killed and prisoners taken, and an immense expense 
incurred. 

Of the events of a third enterprise, led by General St. 
Clair himself, no tidings had been received at^the time of 
Washington’s opening speech ; but we will anticipate the 
official despatches, and proceed to show how it ffii-ed with 
that veteran soldier, and how far he profited by the im- 
pressive warning which he had received from the President 
at parting. 

The trpops for his expedition assembled early in Septem- 
ber, in thii* vicinity of Fort Washington (now Cincinnati). 
Tliere about two thousand regulars, and one thousand 
militia. The regulars included a coips of artillery and 
several squadrons of horse. An arduous task was before 
them. Hoads were to be opened thinugh a wilderness; 
bridges constructed for the conveyance of artilleiy and 
stores ; and forts to be built so as to keep up a line of com- 
munication between the Wabash and the Ohio, the base of 
operations. The troops commenced their march directly 
Worth, on the 6th or 7th of September, cutting their way 
tlurough the woods, and slowly constnicting the line of 
forts. The little army, on the 24th of October, accoiiding 
to the diary of ^ officer, was respectable iu numbers — 
“upon paper” — ^but, adds he, “the absence of the first 
Regiment, and desertions from the militia, had very much 
reduced us. With the residue there was too generally 
wamting the essential stamina of soldiers. Picked up and 
recruited from the off-scourings of large towns and cities, 
enervated by idleness, debaucheity, and every species of 
vijge, it was impossible they could have been made com- 
petent to the alduous duties of Indian warfare. An extra- 
ordinary aversion to service was also conspicuous amongst 
thqm, and ^monstrated by repeated desertions ; in man^f 
instances, to the very foe we weie to combat. The late 
period ,at which they had been brought into the field 
left no leisure nor opportunity to discipline them. They 
were, moreover, badly clothed, badly paid, and badly fed. 
* * • The military stores and arms were sent on in 
inf^ous order. Kot^ihstanding pointed orders against 
firing, and a penalty of one hundred hishes, game was so 
plenty, and presented such a strong tecuptation, that the 
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militia and the ievies wei'e constantly offending, to the 
great injury of the service and the destruction of all order 
in the army.”' 

After pla<iing garrisons in the forts, the generq,! continued 
his inarch. It was a forced one with him, for he was so 
afflicted with the gout that he could not walk, and had to 
be helped on and off of his horse ; but his only chance to 
keep his little army together was to move on. A number 
of the Virginian troops had already, on the 27th of October, 
insisted on their discharges ; there was danger, that the 
whole 'battalion would follow their example, and the time 
of the other battalions w’as nearly up. I'he plan of the 
general was to push so far into the enemy’s eountrj'', that 
such detachments as might he entitled to their discharges 
would be afraid to retm-n. 

The army had proceeded six days after leaving Fort 
Jefferson, and were drawing near a paii of the country 
where they were likely to meet with Indians, when, on 
the 30th of October, sixty of the militia deserted in a 
body ; intending to supply themselves by plundering the 
convoys of provisions which were coming forward in the 
reau« The 1st United States regiment, under Major Ham- 
tranck, was detached to march l^ck beyond Foii: Jefferson, 
appi’ehend those deserters, if possible, and, at all events, 
prevent the provisions that might be on the way from 
being rifled. The force thus detached consisted of three 
hundred of the best disciplined men in tfce service, with 
experienced officers. v 

Thus reduced to 1400 effective rank and file, the army 
continued its march to a point about twenty-nine miJes 
from Fort Jefferson, and ninety-soven^from Fort Washing- 
ton, and fifteen miles south of the Miami villages ; where it 
Icncamped, November 3rd, on a rising groun^with a stream 
forty feet wide in frontjuTinning westerly, 'rhis stream was 
mistaken by General St. Clair for the St. Mary* which 
empties itself into the Miami of the lakes ; but it was, in 
fact, a tributaiy of the Wabash. * 

A number ofi new and old j[ndian camps showed that 

Diary of Col. Winthrop Sargeut, Adjutant General of the U, 3. 
army during the eampaigii of 1701, 
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this had been a place of general resort f and in the bends 
of the stream were tracks of a party of fifteen, horse and 
foot : a scouting party, most probably, which must have 
quitted the ground just before the arrival of the army. 

The troops were encamped in two lines ; the right wing, 
composed of Butler, Clarke, and Patterson’s battalions, 
commanded by Major-General Butler, forming the first 
line ; Patterson on the right, and four pieces of artillery on 
tho right of Butler. The left wing, consisting of Beddinger 
and Gaither’s battalions, and the second United States regi- 
ment, C'smmanded by Colonel Darke, formed the second 
line ; With an interval of about seventy yards, which was 
all that the ground allowed. The length of the lines was 
nearly four hundred j'^ards ; the rear somewhat more, and 
the front somewhat less. A troop of horse, commanded by 
Captain Truman, and a company of liflemen imder Captain 
Faulkner, were upon the right flank, and Snowden’s troop 
of horse on the left. 

The ground descended gradually in front of the encamj»- 
ment to the stream, which, at this time, w’as fordable, and 
meandered in its course — in some places, one hundred yards 
distant from the camp, in others not more than twen^-five. 
Tho immediate spot of the encampment was very defen- 
sible against regular troops; but it was surrounded by 
close woods, dense thickets, and the trunks of fallen trees, 
with here and there a ravine, and a small swamp — all the 
best kind of cover for stealthy Indian warfare. 

Tho militia* wore encam4>ed beyond the stream about a 
quarter ofi a mile in the advandb, on a high fiat ; a much 
i;^ore favourable position than that occupied by the main 
body; and cd!J)R<3ious enough to have accommodated ihi^ 
whole, and admitted any extent of lines. 

It was the intention of St. Clair to throw up a sliglft 
work on tlJe following day, and^ move on to the attack 
of the Indian villages as soon as he should be rejoined by 
Major Hamtranok and the first United States regiment. 
The plan of this work he concerted in the evening with 
Major Ferguson of the artillery — a cool, .indefatigable, de- 
termined man. In the Aean time. Colonel Oldham, the 
commanding officer of the militia, was directed to send out 
two detachments that evening, to explore the country and 

5 K 2 • 
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gain infonnation concerning the enemy. The militia, how- 
ever, showed signs of insubordination. They complained 
of being too much fatigued for the purpose ; in short, the 
service was 4ot, and probably could not be enfoicoed. Sen- 
tinels posted around the camp, about fifty paces distant 
from each other, formed tlie pnncipal security. 

About half an hour Ixiforo sunrise on the next morning 
(Nov. 4th), and just after the troops had been dismissed on 
parade, a nomble sound bui-st forth from the woods around 
the militia CiAmp, resembling, says an officer, the Jangling 
of an infinitude of horse-bells. It was the diremi Indian 
yell, followed by the sharp reports of the deadly rifle. Tho 
militia returned a feeble fire and then took to flight, dash- 
ing helter-skelter into the other camp. The first line of 
tho continental troops, which was hastily fonning, was 
thi'own into disorder. The Indians were close upon the 
heels of the flying militia, and would have entered the 
camp with them, but the sight of troops drawn up with 
fixed bayonets to receive them, checked their aixiour ; and 
they threw themselves behind logs and bushes at the dis- 
tance of seventy yards, and immediately commenced an 
attack upon the first line, which soon was extended to the 
second. The great weight of the attack was upon the 
centre of each line, whore the artillery was placed. Tho 
artillery, if not well served, was bravely fought : a quantity 
of canister and some round shot were thrown in the direc- 
tion whence the Indians fired ; but, concealed as they were, 
and only seen occasionally as they sprang from one covert 
to another, it was imposs^le to direct the piec^ to advan- 
tage. The artillerists themselves were exposed to a mur- 
derous fire, and every officer, and morq than two-thirds of 
the men, were killed and wounded. Twice the Indians 
JIushed into the camp, delivering their fire ai|^ then irk- 
ing on with the tomakawk, but each time they were driven 
back. General Butler had been shot from his horse, and 
was sitting down to have liis wound dressed, when a 
daring savage, darting into the camp, tomahawked and 
scalps him. Ife failed to carry off his trophy, being in- 
stantly slain. 

The veteran St. Clair, who, unable to mount his horse, 
was borne about on a litter, preserved his coolness in, the 
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midst of tJie peril and dis^tor, gi^in^ liis orders with 
judgment and self-possession. Seeing, to what disadvan- 
tage his troops fought with a concealed enemy, he ordered 
Colonel Darke, with his regiment of iegulars% to rouse the 
Indians frSm their covert with the bayonet, and turn theia* 
left dank. This was executed with gicat spirit ; the enemy 
were driven three or four hundred yards ; but, for want of 
cavalry or riflemen, the pursuit slackened, and the troops 
were forced to give back in turn. The savages had now 
got into^the camp by the left dank ; again several charges 
were maiic, but in vain. Groat cainage was suffered from 
the enemy concealed in the woods : every shot seemed to 
take effect; all the officers of the second regiment were 
picked off, excepting three. The contest had now endured 
tor more than two hours and a half. The spirits of the 
troops dagged under the loss of the officers ; half the anny 
was killed, and the situation of the remainder was despe- 
rate. There appeared to be no alternative but a retreat. 

At half-past nine General 8t, Clair ordered Colonel 
Darke, with the second regiment, to make another charge, 
as if to turn the right wing of the enemy, but, in fact, fo 
regain the road from which the army was cut off. This . 
object was effected. “ Having collected in one body tho 
greatest part of the troops,** writes one of the officei^s, 

“ and sucm of the wounded as could possibly hobble along 
with us, we pushed out from tho left of the rear line, 
sacridcing our artillery and baggage.** Some of tho 
wounded offic^jrs were brought off on horses, but several of 
tho disabled men hod to bo left en the ground. The poor 
fellows charged their pieces before they were left ; and the 
dring of musketry heaid by the troops after they quitted 
the camp, told that* their unfortunate comrades were selling 
their lives dearly, - 

*It was a disorderly dight. Tho^ troops threw away ams, 
ammunition* and accoutrements ; even the officers, in some 
instances, divested themselves of their fusees. The geneial 
was mounted on a pack-horse which could not be pricked 
out of a walk. Fortunately, tlie enemv did not pursue 
above a mile or two, iretuthing, most prooably, to plunder 
the camp. 

By sevci: in the evening the fugitives reached Foii 
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Jefferson, a distance twenty-nine miles. Here they met 
Major Hamtranck with the first regiment; hut, as this 
force was far from sufficient to make up for the losses of 
the merming, ^he retreat was continued to Fort Washington, 
where the array arrived on the 8th at noon, shaftered and 
broken-spirited. Many poor fellows fell behind in the 
retreat, and, fancying the savages were upon them, left 
the road, and some of them were wandering several daj-s, 
until nearly starved. 

In this disastrous battle the whole loss of regular troops 
and levies amounted to five hundred and fifty killed, and 
two hundred wounded. Out of ninety-five commissioned 
officers who were on the field, thirty-one were slain and 
twenty-four wounded. Of the three hundred and nineteen 
militia, Colonel Oldham and three other officers were killed 
and five wounded; and of non-commissioned officers and 
privates, thirty-eight were killed and twenty-nine wounded. 
Fourteen artificers and ten pack-horsemen were also killed, 
and thirteen wounded. So that, according to Colonel Sar- 
gent’s estimate, the whole loss amounted to six hundred 
and seventy-seven killed, including thirty women, and 
two hundred and seventy-one wounded. 

Poo? St. (lair’s defeat has been paralleled with that of 
Ilraddock. No doubt, when he realized the terrible havoc 
lhat bad been made, ho thought sadly of Washington’s 
parting words, ** Bew’-aro of a surprise ! ” 

We have a graphic account of the manner in which the 
intelligence of the disaster was r|?oeived by Washington at 
Philadelphia. Towards the close of a winteiVs day in 
December, an officer in uniform dismounted in front of the 
President's house, and, gfiving the bridle to^ his servant, 
knocked at the door. Ho was informed *by the porter that 
President was at dinner and had company. The officer 
yJm not to be denied ; ^he was on public iJhsiness, he 
brought despatches for the President. ^ A servant was sent 
into the dining-room to * communicate the matter to Mr, 
Lear. The latter left the table and went into the hall, 
where the officer repeated what he had said to the porter, 
Mr. Lear, as seoretaiy of the l^leeident, offered to take 
charge of the despatches and deliver them at the proper 
time. The officer replied that he was just arrived 
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the Western army : his orders were deliver the de- 
spatches promptly to the rrosident irf person ; hut that he 
would wait his directions. Mr. Lear returned, and, in a 
whisper, communicated to the President what had pfissed. 
Washington rose from the table and went i3to the hall, 
whence ho returned in a short time and resumed his seat, 
apologizing tor his absence, but without alluding to the 
cause of it. One of the company, however, overheard him, 
as he took his seat, mutter to himself, with an ejaculation 
of extreme impatience, “ 1 knew it would bo so ! ” 

Mrs. W^hington held her drawing-room that evening. 
The genitlemon repaired thither from the table. W ashington 
appeared there with his usual serenity; speaking courte- 
ously to every lady, as was his custom. By ten o’clock all 
the company liad gone ; Mrs. Washington retired soon 
alter, and Washington and his secretary alone remained. 

The general walked slowly backward and foiward for 
some minutes in silence. As yet there had been no change 
in ibis manner. Taking a seat on a sofa by the fire, he told 
Mr. Lear to sit down ; the latter had scarce time to notice 
that ho was extremly agitated, when he broke out sud- 
denly : — “ It’s all over ! — St. Clair ’s defoiitod ! — routed : 
the officers nearly all killed, the men by wholesale<’tho 
i-out complete ; too shocking to think of, and a surprise 
into the bargain ! ” All this was uttered with great vehe- 
mence. Then pausing, and rising from the sofa, he walked 
Up and dou'^n the room in silence, violently agitated, but 
saying nothing. When near the door ho stopped sho^jt ; 
stood still, for a few moiAents, y^'hen there was another 
terrible explosion of wmth. 

“ Yes,” exclaimed ho, “ here, on this very spot, I took 
leave of him ; I wnslied him success and honour. ‘ You 
have your instmetions from the Secretary of War,* said I ; 

had a sttict eye to them, and will add but one worA^ 
Beware op a surprise ! You knRw how the Indians fight 
us. I repeat it, Beware of a sumfusE.’ He went off with 
that, my last warning, thrown inio his ears. And yet ! ! 
To suffer that army to ,be cut to pieces, hacked, butcheied, 
tomahawked, by a surprise— the verj*^ thhig I guarded him 
against I 0 Goa I 0 God ! ” exclaimed ho, throwing up his 
hands, and while his veiy frame shook with emotion, “ he *s 
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worse than a mVirderer! How he answer it to his 
country ! The blood’ of the slain is upon him — the curse 
of widows and orphans — ^the curse of Heaven 1 ” 

Mr- Learjf remained speechless ; awed into breathless 
sUence by the appalling tones in which thiif torrent of 
invective was poured forth. The paroxysm passed by. 
Washington again sat down on the sofa — he was silent — 
apparently uncomfortable, as if conscious of the ungovern- 
able burst of passion which had overcome him. “This 
must not go beyond this room,” said he at length, in a 
subdued and altered tone — there was another an/ a longer 
pause ; then, in a tone quite low, “ General St. Ckiir shall 
have justice,” said he. “ 1 looked hastily through tho 
despatches ; saw the whole disaster, but not all the par- 
ticulars. I will receive him without displeasure ; i will 
hear him without prejudice ; he shall liave full justice.” * 
Washington had recovered his equanimity. “ The stonn,” 
wo iire told, “ was over, and no si^ of it was afterwards 
seen in his conduct or hoard in his conversation.” How 
well he kept his word, in regard to General 8t. Clair, will 
hereafter be shown. 


CHAPTER CLXXX. 

The Apportionment Bill — Wasiungton’s Veto — Hi» Concern at the 
growing Asperities of Congrejjs — Intended lletiremont — Jefferson’s 
^determination to retire at the same Time — Rerndhstranoe of Wash- 
ington — His request to M^ison to prepare Valedictory-^ Wayne 
ap|x>inted to succeed St. Clair — Congress adjourns Washin^u 
at Mount Vernon — Suggests Topics for his farewell Address — 
Madison’s Draft — Jefferson urges his continuance*. 

In the course of the present session of Congress a bill was 
introduced for apportioning representativest among the 
people of the several States, acoord^g to the fijst enu- 
meration. 

The constitution had provided that the number of repre- 
sentatives should not exceed one for every thirty thousand 
persons, and the House of Representatives pasi^ a bill 
allotting to each Slate one member for this amount of 

I Utatk*M WiShington in Domestic Life, 
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population. This raHio, would leave a fnootion, greater or 
less, in each State. Its opeiution wa^ unequal, as in some 
States a large surplus would he unrepresented, and hence, 
in one branch of the legislature, the relative wwer of the 
State be aiftected. That, too, was the popular branch, 
which those who feared a strong executive, desired to pro- 
vide with the counterpoise of as full a representation as 
possible. 

To obviate this difficulty the Senate adoj)ted a new prin- 
ciple of appoitionment. They assumed the total i)opu]ation 
of the Ufiiited States, and not the population of each State, 
as the basis on which the whole number of representatives 
should bo ascertained. This aggregate they divided by 
thirty thousand : the* quotient gave one hundred and 
twenty as the number of representatives ; and this number 
they apportioned upon the several States according to their 
population, allotting to each one member for eveiy thirty 
thousand, and distributing the residuary members (to 
maho up the one hundred and twenty) among the States 
having the largest fractions. 

After an earnest debate, the House QoncuiTed, and the 
bill came before the I'resident for his decision. Th e solo 
question was as to its constitutionality ; that being*^- 
mitted, it was unexceptionable, AVasliingtoii took the 
opinion of his cabinet. Jefferson and Randolph considered 
the act at variance with the constitution. Knox was un- 
decided. Hamilton thought the clause of the constitution 
relating to the? subject somewhat vague, and was in favour 
of the oonsfruotion given to it b^the legislature. 

After weighing the arguments on both sides, and ma- 
turely delibeiating, the l^residont made up his mind that 
the act was unconstitutional. It was the obvious intent of 
the constitution to apply the ratio of representation ao- 
xc^ding to the separate numiMirs of each State, and not t?> 
the aggregate of the populatioif of the United States. 
Now this bill allotted to eight of the States more than one 
representative for thirty thousand inhabitants. He ac- 
cordingly returned the hill with his objections, being the 
first exercise of the veto« power. A bill was substi- 
tuted, and passed into a law, giving a representative for 
every thirty-three thousand to each State. 
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Great heat and asperity were manifested in the discussions 
of Congress thronghoiit the present session, Washington 
had c»bserved with pain the political divisions which were 
gix)wing up^in the country ; and was deeply concenied at 
finding that they were pervading the halls of legislation. 
The press, too, was contributing its powerful aid to keep 
up and increase the irritation. Two rival papers existed 
at the seat of government : one was Fenno’s Gazette of the 
United SUtes, in which Jolm Adams had published his 
‘Discourses on Davila;’ the other was the Kational Gar 
zotte, edited by Philip Freneau. Freneau had \)p'{jn editor 
of the New York Daily Advertiser, but had wome to 
Philadelphia in the autmnn of 1791 to occupy the post of 
tianslating-clerk in Mr. Jefferson’s ‘office, and had almost 
immediately (Oct. 31) published the first number of his 
Gazette. Notwithstanding his situation in the office of the 
Secretary of State, Freneau became, and continued to be 
throughout the session, a virulent assailant of most of the 
measures of government; excepting such as originated 
with Mr. Jefferson, or were approved by him. 

Heart-weary by the political strifes and disagreements 
which were disturbing the country and marring tlie hai’- 
of his cabinet, the charge of government was be- 
coming intolerably irksome to Washington, and ho longed 
to be released from it, and to be once more master of 
himself, free to indulge those rural and agricultural tastes 
which were to give verdure and freshness to his future 
existence. He had, some^time before this, expressed a de- 
termination to retire frQi^ public life at the .end of his 
presidential term. But one more year of that tem re^ 
mained to bo endured; he was congratuJating himself 
with the thought, when Mr. Jefferson intimated tliat it 
was his intention to retire from office at the same time 
^th himself. ^ 

Washington was exoed&ingly discomposed by this deter- 
mination. Jefferson, in bis ‘ Anas,’ assures us that the Pror 
sident remonstrated with him against it, “ in an affectionate 
tone/* For his own part, he observed, many motives 
compelled him to* retire. It wa^only after much pressing 
that he had consented to take a part in the new government 
and get it under way. Were he to continue in it longer, it 
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might give room to sa:y that, Jiaving ^stdd tlic sweets of 
office* he could not do without them. 

He observed, moreover, to Jefferson, that he really felt 
himself growing old ; that his bodily health w'ai less film, 
and his mefiiory, always bad, was becoming woi-se. The 
other faculties of his mind, perhaps, might be evincing to 
others a decay of which he himself might be insensible. 
This apiu’ehension, he said, particularly oppressed him. 

His activity, too, had declined ; business was conse- 
quently mure irksome, and the longing for tranquillity and 
retiremenfjjad become an irresistible passion. For these 
reasons hte felt himself obliged, he said, to retire ; yet he 
should consider it unfortunate if, in so doing, he should 
bring on the retirement of the great officers of government, 
which might produce a shock on the public mind of a dan- 
gerous consequence. 

Jefleraon, in 3*eply, stated the reluctance with which he 
himself had entered upon public employment, and the 
resolution he had formed, on accepting his station in the 
cabinet, to make the resignation of the President the 
epoch of his own retirement from labours of which he wfis 
heartily tired. He did not beliovo, however, that a ny yf 
his brethren in the administration had any idea of retiring ; 
on the contrary, hel^ had perceived, at a late meeting of the 
Irustecfs of the sinking fund, that the Secretary of the 
Treasury had developed the plan he intended to pursue, 
and that it embraced years in its view. 

Washington lojoined, th^t he considered the Treasury 
department a limited one, going oi>ly to the single object of 
revenue, while that of the Secretary of State, embracing 
nearly all the ^objects of administration, was much more 
important, and the* retirement of the officer, therefore, 
would be more noticed; that though the government Jiad^ 
set*out with S pretty generaf goodyrill, yet that symptoms 
of dissatisfaction had lately shown themselves, far beyond 
what he could have expected; and to what height these 
might arise* in case of too great a bhange in the adminis 
tration, could not be foreseen. 

Jefferson availed himself of this opporlunity to have a 
thrust at his political rival. “ I told him,** (the President,) 
relates he, that in my opinion there was only a single 
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source of theses discoutents. Though they had, mdeed« 
appeared to spread themselves over the war department 
also, yet I considei*ed that as an overflowing only from their 
real ohannc^l, which would never have taken place if they 
had not first been generated in anoHier departident, to wit, 
that of the Treasury. That a system had there been con- 
trived for deluging the States with paper money instead of 
gold and silver, for withdrawing our citizens from the 
pursuits of commerce, manufactures, buildings, and other 
branches of useful industry, to occupy themselves and their 
capitals in a sj)eoies of gambling destructive ot* morality, 
and which had intioduced its t^oison into the gotemment 
itself.”^ 

Mr. Jefferson went on, in the same strain, to comment at 
large upon the measures of Mr. Hamilton, but roourds no 
I'eply of importance on the part of Washington, whose 
object in seeking the convei*sation had been merely to 
persuade his Secretary to remain in the cabinet ; and who 
had no relish for the censorious comments to which it had 


given rise. 

Yet, with all this political rivalry, Jefferson has left on 
record his appreciation of the sterling merit of Hamilton. 
IhTtis * Anas ’ he speaks of him as “of ^ute understanding, 
disinterested, honest, and honourable in all private trans- 


actions; amiable in society, and duly valuing virtue in 
private life. Yet so bewitched and perverted by the 
Hritish example, as to bo under thorough conviction that 
oorniption was essential U> tho^ovemment of a nation/’ 

In support of this sweeping exception to. Mr. Hamil- 
ton’s political orthodoxy, Mr. Jefferson gives, in his Anas, 
a conversation which occurred between that gentleman and 
Mr. Adams, at his (Mr. Jefferson’s) ' table, after the doth 

C tj*ernoml. “ (Conversation,” writes he, “ began on other 
tters, and by some ch’cumstanoe was led the Britidi 
constitution, on which Mr. Adams observed, “ Purge that 
constitution of its cotpiption, and give to its popular 
branch equality of representation, and it woiild bo the 
inost perfect constitution ever devised the wit of 
Hamilton paused and said, “ Purge it of iU corruption, and 


1 Jeflbnou’R Works, lx. 102, 
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give to its popular branch equality representation, and 
it would become an impracticable government ; as it stands 
at present, with all its supposed defects, it is the most 
peifeot government which ever existed.”* > 

This after-dinner conversation appears to us very loose 
ground on which to found the opinion, continually ex- 
pressed by Mr. Jefferson, that “Mr. Hamilton was not 
only a monarchist, but for a monarchy bottomed on coiTUp- 
tion.” 

Subsequent to Washington’s remonstrance with Mr. Jef- 
ferson above cited, he had confidential conversations with 
Mr. Madison on the siibjebt of his intended retirement 
from office at the end of the presidential term, and asked 
him to think what would be the proper time and mode of 
announcing his intention to the public ; and intimating a 
wish that Mr. Madison would prepare for him the announce- 
ment. 

Mr, Madison remonstrated in the most earnest manner 
against such a resolution, setting forth, in uigent language, 
the importance to the countiy of his continuing in the 
presidency, Washington listened to his reasoning with 
profound attention, but still clung to his resolution. ^ ^ 

In consequence pf St. Clair’s disastrous defeat, andT the 
increasing pressure of the Indian war, bills had been passed 
in Congress for increasing the army, by adding three regi- 
ments of infantry and a squadron of cavalrj’' (which addi- 
tional force was to seive for three years, unless sooner 
discharged), also for establishing a uniform militia system. 

The question now came up as to the appointment of an 
officer to command in the Western frontier. General St. 
Clair, in a letfer to Washington, expressed a wish that a 
court of inquiry might be instituted to investigate his 
oog^duot in Jhe late expedition. “ Your desire,” replie^ 
Washington, March 28 th, “ of I'ectifying any errors of the 
public opinion relative to your conduct, by an investiga- 
tion of a court of inquipr, is highly laudable, and would 
be readily complied with were the measure practicable.. 
But a total deficiency ’'of officers in ^tual service, of 
eo3n]^tent rank to form h legal court tot that pui^^ose, 


^ Jeffbraoa’0 Wurks, vol. ix. p. 96. 
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precludes the power of gratifying your wishes on this 
occasion* 

“ The intimation of your wishes to afford your successor 
all the information of which you are capable, although 
unnecessary for my personal conviction, must be regarded 
as an additional evidence of the goodness of your heart, 
and of your attachment to your country.” 

In a letter dated March 31st St. Clair urged reasons for 
being permitted to retain his commission “ until an oppor- 
tunity should be presented, if necessary, of investigating 
his conduct in every mode presented by law.” . 

Tliese reasons, Washington replied, would be conclusive 
with him under any other circumstances than the present. 
“ But the establishment of the troops,” observes he, “ allows 
only of one Major-General. You have manifested your 
intention of retiring, and the essential interests of the 
public require that your successor should be immediately 
appointed, in order to repair to the frontiers. 

“ As the House of Representatives have been pleased to 
institute an inquiry into the causes of the failure of the 
late expedition, I should hope an opportunity would 
,,;Uiereby be afforded yon of explaining your conduct in a 
manner satisfactory to the public and yourself.” 

St. Clair resigned his commission, and was succeeded 
in his Western command by General Wayne, the Mad 
Anthony of the revolution, still in the vigour of his days, 
being forty-seven years of age. “Ho has many good 
points as an officer,” writes 'VYashington, and it is to be 
hojjed that time, rcflectmn, advice, and, (•above all, a 
due sense of the importance of the trust which is com- 
mitted to him, will correct his foibles, or cast a shade over 
them,”‘ 

^ Washington’s first thought was that a decisive expedi- 
tion, conducted by this^^energetic man of the 'sword, m^ht 
retrieve the recent frontier disgrace, and put an end to the 
persevering hostility of the Indians. In deference, how- 
ever, to the clamours which had been raised against the 
war and its expenses, and to meet what appeared to be the 
prevalent wish of the nation, he reluctanHy relinquidied 

1 Letter Goveitior Lee. Washington’s WTiitings, x. 24$. 
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liis more energetic policy, and^avo in^to that which advised 
further negotiations for peace ; though he was far from 
anticipating a beneficial result. 

In regard to St, Clair, we will here add, ' that a com- 
mittee of tlie House of Koprosentatives ultimately inquired 
into the cause of the failure of his expedition, and rendered 
a report, in which he was explicitly exculpated. ITis 
Adjutant-General also (Winthrop Sargent), in his 2 )rivato 
diary, testifies to St. Clair’s coolness and bravery, though 
debilitated by illness. Public sentiment, however, re- 
mained f(Jp a long time adverse to him ; but Washington, 
satisfied with the explanations which had been given, 
continued to honour him with his confidence and friend- 
ship. 

Congress adjourned on the 8th of May, and soon after- 
ward Washington sot off on a short visit to Mount Vernon. 
The season was in all its beauty, and never had this 
rallying place of his affections appeared to him more 
attractive. How could he give up the prospect of a speedy 
return to its genial pursuits and pleasures from the 
harassing cares and janglings of public life? On the 
20th of May ho wi'oto to jMr. Madison on the subj^inif— 
their late conversation. ** I have not been unmindful,” 
Says ho, “ of the sentiments expressed by you. On the 
contrary, I have, again and again, revolved them with 
thoughtfiil anxiety, but without being able to dispose my 
mind to a logger continuation in the office I have now 
the honour to hold. T, therefore, still look foiward 'wuth 
the fondest? and most ardent wishes to spend the remainder 
of my days, which I cannot expect to be long, in ease and 
tranquillity.” * 

He now renewed the request he had made Mr. Madison, 
fcjf advice ag to the proper time and mode for announcing 
his intention of retiring, and for aaeistanoe in preparing the 
announcement. “ In revolving this subject mysmf,” writes 
ho, “ my judgment has always been embarrassed. On the 
one hand, a previous declaration to retire, not only carries 
with it the appearance*of vanity and self-importance, but 
it may he construed into a manoeuvl*e to be invited to 
remain ; and, on the other hand, to say nothing, implies 
consent, or, at any rate, would leave the matter in doubt ; 
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and to decline a7ter^ards, might be deemed as bad and 
nncandid.” 

** I wpuld fain cany my request to you furAer,” adds 
lie. “ As the recess [of Congress] may afford you leisure, 
and, I flatter myself, you have dispositions to oblige me, I 
will, without apology, desire — if the measure in itself 
should strike you as proper, or likely to produce public 
good or private honour — that you would turn your thoughts 
to a valedictory address from me to the public.” 

He then w iut on to suggest a nunibor of the topics and 
ideas which the address was to contain — all to be expressed 
in “ plain and modest terms.” But, in the main, he left it 
to Mr. Madison to determine whether, in the &st place, 
such an address would be proper ; if so, what matters it 
ought to contain and when it ought to appear ; whether at 
the same time with his [Washington’s] declaration of his 
intention to retire, or at the close of his career. 

Madison, in repl3% approved of the meastire, and ad- 
vised that the notifleation and address should appear toge- 
ther, and be promulgated through the press in time to 
pervade every part of the Union by the beginning of 
wl^ltfil^mber. tVith the letter he sent a draft of the address. 
“ You will readily observe,” wTites he, “ that in executing 
it, I have aimed at that plainness and modesty of lan- 
guage which you had in view, and which, indeed, are so 
peculiarly becoming the character and the occasion ; and 
that I had little more to do, as to the matter^ than to follow 
the just and comprehensive outline which you had sketched. 
I flatter myself, however, that, in everything which Juts 
depended on me, much improvement will be made before 
so interesting a paper shall have taken its lAst form.’M 

Before concluding his letter, Madison expressed a hope 
^|hat Washington would reconsider his idea of retiring from 
office, and that the country might not, at so" important a 
conjuncture, be deprived of the inestimable advantage of 
having him at the head of its councils. 

On the 23rd of May, Jeflerson also addressed a long letter 
to Washington q;ti &e same subject. **When yon 
mentioned to me your puipose of retiring from the govern* 

' ^ Washington’s Writingg. xii. 382. 
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monty though I felt aU the maguitudeiof fhe event, 1 was 
in a considerable degree silent. I Imew that, to such a 
mind as yours, persuasion was idle and impe^nent : that, 
before fomnn^ your dooision, you had weighed all the 
reasons for and against the measure, had made up your 
mind in full view of them, and tliat there could be little 
hope of changing the result. Pursuing my reflections, too, 

I knew we were some day to try to walk alone, and, if 
the essay sliould be made while you should be alive and 
looking oil, we should derive confidence from that circum- 
stance, and* resource if it failed. Tho public mind, too, 
was then* calm and confident, and therefoi-e in a favourable, 
state for making the experiment. But the public mind is 
no longer so confident and serene, and that from* causes in 
which you are no ways poi-sonally mixed.” 

Jefferson now launched out against the public debt and 
all the evils which lie apprehended from the funding 
system, tlie ultimate object of all which was, said he, “ to 
prepare the way for a change from the present republican 
form of government to that of a raonarcl^, of which the 
English constitution is to be the model.” He concluded by 
pronouncing tho continuance of Washington at the heaflrjiw' 
affairs to be of the last importance. 

** The confidence of tho whole Union, ” writes he, “is 
centered in you. Your being at the helm will be more than 
an answer U) every argument which can be used to alarm 
and lead the pepple in any qu alter into violence or seces- 
sion, North and South will hang together, if they have you 
to hang on ; and, if the first con-cutiVe of a numerous repre- 
sentation should fail ;Ln its effect, your presence will give 
time for trying otherip not inconsistent witli the union and 
peace of the States. \ 

to perfgctly aware of the oppression under which ’ 
your present ofliee lays your mind, «,nd of the ai-dour with 
which you pant for ^retirement to domestic life. But there 
is sometimes an etninenoe of character on which society 
have such pecr^r daims, as to control the predilections 
of the individual for a particular walk ofihappiness, and 
reHtraJn him to alone arising from the present and 
futuj^ benedictions of mankind. This seems to be yopr 
conmtion, and the latv imposed on you by Providence, in 

5 F • 
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forming yonr chfiractor, and &shioning the eTenis on which 
it was to operate ; and it is to motives lihe these, and not 
tp personal anxieties Of mine or others, who have no right 
to call on you for sacrifices, that I appeal from your for- 
mer determination and urge a revisal of it, on ‘the ground 
’ of change in the aspect of things. Should an honest majo- 
rity result from the new and enlarged representation — 

' should those acquiesce whose principles or interests they 
may control — your wishes for retimment would be gratified 
with less danger, as soon as that shall be manifest, without 
awaiting the completion of the second period of four years. 
One or two sessions will determine the crisis ; and' I cannot 
but hope that you can resolve to add one or two more to 
the many years you have already sacrificed to the good of 
mankind.” ‘ 


CHATTER CLXXXI. 

Jefferson’s Suspicions — Contemned by Hamilton — Washington’s 
Expostulation — Complains of the Conduct of Freneau’s Paper 
^ Hatton and Randolph urge him to a re-election — A warring 
‘^binet — Hamilton’s attack on Jefferson — Washinj^on’s healing 
Admonitions — Replies of the two Secretanes — Continued hoitili^ 
to the Excise Law — Washington’s Proclamation — Renewed effort 
to allay the Discord in his Cabinet, 

The letter of Jefferson was not received by* Washington 
until after his return to Philadelphia, and the purport of it 
was so painful to him,lhat he deferred from day to day 
having any Conversation with that statesman* on the sub- 
ject. A letter, written in the mean time by Jefferson to 
Lafayette, shows the predominant suspicion, or rather be- 
lief, which had fixed itself in the mind of ihe former, and 
^was shaping his course of action. o ‘ c 

, A sect,” writes he? “has shown itself among us; who 
deolare they espoused our constitution not as a good and 
sufficient tiung in itself^ but only as a step to an En^ish 
constitution, the only thing good and sufficient in in 
eyes. lt*is happy n>r us that these are poachers 
without and that , our people are fitte an^d <^n* 

Wiitiagi, x< 0Oe, 
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Btant in their republican punty. Tau will wonder to be 
told that it is from the Eastward chiefly that these cham- 
pions for a king, lords, and commons, come. They get some 
important ^ssoeijates from New York, and are puffed up by 
a tribe of Agioteurs which hkve been hatched in a bed of 
corruption, made up after the model of their beloved Eng- 
land. Too many of these stock-jobbers and king-jobbers 
have come into our legislature, or rather too many of our 
legislature have become IStock-jobbers and king-jobbers. 
Howeveiv the voice of the people is beginning to make 
itself h^Al, and will probamy cleanse their seats at the 
neEt election.” * 

In regard to the suspicions and apprehensions avowed in 
the above letter, and which apparently were haunting 
Jefferson’s mind, Hamilton expressed himself roundly in 
one of his cabinet papers : — 

** The idea of introducing a monarchy or aristocracy into 
this country, by employing the influence and force of a 
government continually changing hands towards it, is one 
of those visionifry things that n<mo but madmen could me- 
ditate, and that no wise man will believe. If it could 
done at all, which is utterly incredible, it would requlroa 
long series of time, certainly beyond the life of any indivi- 
dual, to effect it ; who, then, would enter into such a plot ? 
— ^for what purpose of interest or ambition ? ” 

And as to the charge of stock-gambling in the legisla- 
ture, Hamilton* indignantly writes “ As far as I know, 
there is not a member of tlto legislature w^ho can properly 
be called a Stock-jobber or a paper-dealer. There are seve- 
ral of them wh^ were proprietors of pubHo debt in various 
ways ; some for money lent and property fuimished for the 
use of the public during the war, others for suips receive^ 
in ^payment pf debts ; and it is supposable enough that^ 
some of them had bee^ purchasers bf the public debt, with 
intention to hold itM a valuable and convenient property, 
considering Sn honourable provision for it as a matter of 
ooursOi,’ ' 

It is a perversion of ideas, and as novel as it is 

extr(u>r4ii3ary, men shonld be deemed corrupt and 

» Works; iil 450. , ^ 
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pn^xial for be&>miDg proprietors in the funds of their 
country. Yet, I believe the number of members of Congress 
is very small who have ever been considerable proprietors 
in the funds. As to improper speculations on measures 
depending befoi'e Congress, % believe never wals any body 
of men freer for them.” ‘ 

On the 10 th of July Washington had a conversation with 
JefTerson on the subject of the letter he had recently 
received from him ; and endeavoured, with his usual super- 
vising and moderating assiduity, tot^allay the jeal/^usies and 
suspicions which were disturbing the mind of *that ardent 
politician. ITieae, he intimated, had been carried a great 
deal too far. There might be desires^ he said, among a few 
in the higher walks of life, particularly in the great cities, 
to change the form of government into a monarchy, but he 
did not believe there were any designs ; and he believed the 
main body of the people in the Eastern States were as 
steadily for republicanism as in the Southern. 

He now spoke with earnestness about articles in the 
public papers, especially in the Gazette edited by Freneau, 
the object of which seemed to be to excite opposition to the 
* ^^rDment, and which had actually excited it in Pennsyl- 
vania, in regard to the excise law. ‘t These articles,” said 
he feelingly, “ tend to produce a sepamtion of the Union, 
the most dreadful of cahmties ; and whatever tends to produce 
anarchy, tends, of course, to produce a resori to monarohioal 
government.” ^ 

The articles in question had, k is true, been chiefly levelled 
at the Treasury departlnent, but Washington •accepted no 
immunity from attacks pointed at any d^artment of his 
government ; assuming that they w^e aimed directly at 
himself. In condemning the administration of the go- 
^•veInment, they condemned me,” said he, for, if 
thought these Were measures pursued contraiy to my sjan- 
timents, they must conceive me too careless to attend’ to 
them or too stupid to understand them,” 

Be acknowledged, indeed, that he had Mgned many ^itts 
of which he did not approve in all them parjis ; but u^ver 
hitd he put his hand to one which he did not eli^ble 
jou'tfae' Whole.' 

‘ Works, iv. eOSr 
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As to the bank which had been so muoii complained of» 
he observed that, until there was some infallible criterion 
of reason, a difference of opinion must be tolerated. He 
did not believe the discontents extended far fvom the seat 
of governnfent. He had seen and spoken with many people 
in Maryland and Virginia in his late journey, and had found 
them contented and happy. 

Jefferson’s observations in reply tended, principally, to 
iterate and enforce what he had already urged in his letter. 
The two ffreat popular complaints were, be said, that the 
national ^bt was unnecessarily increased by the Assump> 
tion, and that ithadfuinished the means of corrupting both 
branches of the legislature. In both llouses there was a 
considerable squadron whose votes were devoted to the pa- 
per and stock- jobbing interest. On examining the votes of 
these men they would be found uniformly for eveiy treasuiy 
measure, and, as most of these measures had been carried by 
small majorities, they had been carried by these very votes. 
It was a cause of just uneasiness therefore, when we saw a 
legislature legislating for their own interests in opposition 
to those of the people. 

“ Washington,” observes Jefferson, “ said not a 
the corruption of the legislature.” He probably did"* not 
feel disposed to contend against what he may have consi- 
dered jealous suspicions and deductions. But he took uf - 
the ower point and defended the Assumption, arguing, 
says Jefferson, that it had not increased the debt, /or that all 
of it ms honest Uelt , 

He justified tbe excise law, toe, as one of the best laws 
that could be passed, as nobody would pay the tax who did 
not chpose to do it. 

We give this oonVersation as noted down by Jefrerson in 
hie * Anas.’ It is one of the very few instances we have 
ofWashingtftn’s informal discussions with the members oi* 
his cabinet, and it bears the stamp of that judgment, con- 
fiddcTateness, delioaoj^, and good faith, which ensiled him to 
moderate and manage the wayward passions and impulses 
of able mCn. 

Haix^ton WES equally strenuous with «Tefferson in urging 

r n 'Washington the policy of a re-election, as it regaled 
public good, and wrote to him fully on the subject. It 
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wko.tbe onimon •f .evoiy' one, h« allied*, with whom he had 
oo^emei^t the affairs of the natMmalgoronunent were 
mi yet firmly established ; that its enemiw, gjeiwrally 
ttpea^. were as inveterate as ever; ^t therr enmty had 
hv its Bucoess and all the resentments which 


been snnrpeneu uv iw* -a*- “ — j 

fl^ow from^^disappointed predictions and mortified vwnty ; 
that a general and strenuous effort vms m^g m eveiy 
State to place the administration of it in the hMi^ of ite 
enemies, Mif.1hey were its safest guardians ; that thepenod 
of the next House of BepresentativeB wm likely to prove 
the crisis of its national character ; thatif Washington con- 
tinned in office, nothing materially misc^evous ^ to ^ 
apprehended— but, if he should qui^ much was to 1 m dread- 
ed • that the same motives which had induced him to aoropt 
oriainaliy, ought to decide him to continue till iM^ra 
assumed a more determinate asp^ ; that, mdeed, ^t 
have been better, as it regarded his own character, that he 
had never consented to come forward, th^ now to leave 
the business unfinished and in danger of being undone; 
that, in the event of storms arising, there would ^ an im- 
nntation either of want of foresight or want of firmness; 
and in fine, that on public and personal account^ on 
*toofeo and prudential considerations, the clw path 
Durstied by him would he again to obey the voioe of his 
country; which, it was not doubted, would bd as earnest 
and as unanimous as ever. _ 

In concluding his letter, Hamilton observes, “^e sen- 
timents I have delivered upon tlfeis occasion, 1 oan tt^say, 
proceed exclusively from an anxious TOncern for the pub- 
lic welfere and an affectionate pemnal attachme^ . ■ 
Mr. Edmund Eandolph also, after a long letter m th^ 
« leopardy of the Union,” which seemedT to him “^at t^<eyd 
crisis,” adds: “ The fiiel which has W alrendjya^ 
^ered fiw combustion wajito no addition. But%ow «wn^, 
mieht it be increased, were the violence, which is-now eaej 
hy a universal submission to year preteM»ami,det 
^inuft .bv vour resignation., Permit me, thmi, in theforvnw 
at a''.jittt&td''and affedtionste attachment to. you, to, 'bewiwh. 

VdU' W nmtefih**®* bonsequimoea of. a dereliotton, 

TOimi, The constaution woulS never have ^n adopted 
bo* ftm n koowted^ that you had once sanctioned it, and 
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an expectation that you wonld execute it« It is in a state 
of prolbation. The most InauspioiouB Struggles are past, hut 
the public dolibemtions need stability. You alone can give 
them stability. You suffered yourself to yield when tlie 
voice of ydhr country summoned you to the administration. 
Shotdd a civil war arise, you cannot stay at home. And 
how much easier will it be to disperse the factions, which 
are rushing to this catastrophe, than to subdue them after 
they shall appear in arms ! It is the fixed opinion of tl o 
world th^t you surrender nothing inc^omplete.” * 

’Not the ^cabinet, merely, divided as it was in its poli- 
tical opinions, but all parties, however discordant in other 
points, concurred in a desire that Washington should con- 
tinue in office — ^so truly was he regarded as the choice of 
the nation. 

But though the cabinet was united in feeling on this 
one subject, in other respects its dissensions weie in- 
creasing in virulence. Hamilton— aggrieved by the attacks 
made in Freneau’s paper upon his funding end banking 
system, his duty on home-made spirits, and other points of 
1^ financial policy, and upon himself, by holding him up 
as a monarchist at heart, and considering these attacka^ 
originating in the hostility of Freneau’s patron, Mr. 
son— addressed a note signed T. Jj, to the editor of the 
* Uaxette of the United States,’ in which he observed that 
the editor of the ‘ National Gazette ’ received a salary from 
government, adding the significant quore — whether this 
salary was paid him for t^-anslations or fur publioations, 
the design*of which was to vilify^those to whom the voice 
of the people had committed the administration of our 
public affam, to oppose the measures of government, and, 
oy&lse insinuatioiis, to disturb the public peace? ** in 
common life it is thought ungrateful for a man to bile the 
hflihd that ]^ta bread in his memth; hut, if the man is^ 
hnred to do it, the case is altered.’^ 

In another article, dated August 4th, Mr. Hamilton, 
under the signature of * An American/ gave some parti- 
culars of the ne^tiations which ended in the establisli- 
nmnt of the * National Gazette,’ devoted {o the interests of 

4F 
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a ofjrtain ]party^ of which Mr. Jefferson was the head. 
“ An experiment,” s&id he, “ somewhat new in the history 
of political manoeuvres in tliis cuuntiy ; a newspaper in- 
stituted by e public officer, and the editor of it regularly 
pensioned witli the public money in the dispbeal of that 
officer. • * * But, it may be asked— is it possible 

that Mr. Jefferson, the head of a principal department of 
the govommout, Ciin bo the patron of a paper, the evident 
object of which is to decry the government and its mea- 
sures ? If *10 disapproves of the government jjteelf, and 
thinks it deserving of his opjmsition, can he rooencil© it <to 
his own personal dignity and the principles of pS-obity to 
hold an office under it, and employ the means of official in 
Huencc in that opposition ? If he disapproves of the lead- 
ing measui os which have been ad(»ptod in the course of his 
admiaistiation, can ho reconcile it with the principles of 
delicacy and piopriety to hold a place in that administra- 
tion, and at the same time to bo instimmenial in vilifying 
measures which have been adopted by majorities of both 
bi'auchos of the logislatuie, and ^atu.tioned by tl\» chwf magh^ 
frafe oj* tlte Unm 

attack brought out an affidavit from Mr, Vreneau, 
inwhioh ho doclaicd that his coming to Philadelphia was 
his own voluntary act ; lhat, as an editor of a newspaper, 
he had never been urged, advised, or influenced by Mr. 
Jefferson; and that not a single lino of his * Oassette’ was 
ever directly or indiiectly written, dictated, or composed 
for it, by the Secretaiy of State. 

Washington had notirjed this growing feud^ith exces* 
bive pain, and at length found it necessary to interfere and 
attempt a reconciliation between the warritig parties. In 
the course of a letter to Jefferson (August 23rd), on the 
subject of Indian hostilities, and the possibility of thpir 
Doing fiunished by foreign agents to check, for as pcs'- 
sible, the rapid increase, extension, and consequence of tibe 
United States, — “How unfortunate then,” observes he, 


“ and how much to be remtted, that, while we are encom- 
passed on all sMes wi& armed enemies and insidious 
friends, internal dissensions should be harrowing and tear- 
ing our vitals* The latter, to me, is the most serious, the 
most alarming, and the ntost afflicting of the two ; and with- 
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out more charity for the opiuiens and aoAs of one ailhthor 
In governmental matters, or somo more infollible criterion 
by which the truth of speculative opinions, before they 
have undergone the test of experience, are to be prejudged, 
than has^ yet fallen to the lot of fallibility, I believe it 
will bo diSicult, if not impraoticablo, to manago the reins 
of government, or to keep the parts of it together ; for if, 
instead of laying our shoulders to the machine after mea- 
sures aro decided on, one pulls this way and another that, 
before tlbe utility of the thing is fairly tried, it must inevi- 
tably be abuiidor; and, in my opinion, the fairest 
prospe<9t of hapi>iness and prosperity that over was pre- 
sented to man will be lost jxjrhaps for ever. 

“ My earnest wish and fondttst hojie, therefore, is, that 
instead of wounding suspicions and irritating charges, there 
may bo liberal allowances, mutual forbearances, and tem- 
porizing yicldings on all sides. Under the exercise of 
these, nwitters will go on smoothly, and, if possible, more 
prosperously. Without them, everything must rub; the 
wheels of government will clog; our enemies will triumph, 
and, by throwing their weight into the disaffected scale, 
may accomplish the min of the goodly fabric we^hajiii * 
been erecting.” 

Admonitions to the same purport were addressed by him 
to Hamilton ; — “ Having premised these things,” adds he, 
“ I would fain hope that liberal allowances will be made 
for the political opinions of each other; and, instead of 
those woundihg suKpicioi\^ and irritating charges, with 
which some of our gazettes are* so strongly impregnated, 
and which cannot fail, if persovorod in, of pushing 
matters to extremity, and thereby tearing the machine 
asunder, that them may be mutual forbearance and tem- 
porizing yielding mi aU sides. Without these 1 do no^ 

how the reins of govenim^nt are to bo mam^ed, 
or how the Union of the States can be much longer pre- 
served. * * * 

I do not mean to apply this advice to any measures 
which ava passed, or to*any particular character, lhave 
given it in the same general terms to other officers of the 
govommenh My earnest wish is, that balsam may be 
' poured into aS the wounds which have been given, to pre 
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veiitiWiem fh>m ^an^ning, and from those &tal conse- 
queiiSos which the oWmunity may austam if it is with- 
held/’* 

Hamilton « was prompt and affoctionate in his reply, 
expressing sincere regret the circumstances Vhich h^ 
given rise to the uneasy sensations experienced by Wash- 
ington : — ‘ It is my most anxious wish,” writes he, “ as 
far as may depend upon me, to smooth the path of your 
administration, and to render it prosperous and happy. 
And, if any prospect shall open of healing or te^yninating 
the differences which exist, 1 slicill most dieerfully embrace 
it ; though I consider myself a*- the deeply injured party. 
The recommendation of such a spiiit is worthy of the 
moderation and wisdom which dictated it.” 

He then frankly at*knowlodgt‘d that he had had “ some 
instnimentality ” in the letaliations which of late had 
fallen upon certain public characters : — 

** I considered myself oompclhid to this conduct,” adds 
ho, ** by reasons, public as well as personal, of the most 
cogent nature. I know I have been an object of miiform 
opposition from Mr. Jefferson, from the moment of his 
Mi^nping to the city of New York to enter upon his fn*esent 
offic^. I know, from the most autlientio ‘sources, that I have 
been the frequent subject of the most unkind whispers and 
insinuations from the same quaiter. I have long seen a 
formed party in the legislature, under his auspices, bent 
upon my subversion. 1 cannot doubt, from the evidence I 
possess, that the ^National Gazette^ was instituted by him 
lor political purposes, and that ono loading objoet of it has 
been to render mo and all the measures uonnootod with my 
department as odious as possible.” “ J'fovoHheless/’ pro- 
ceeds he, ** I can truly say, that, excepting explanationB to 

S '* "cntial friends, 1 never, directly or indirectly, retjjh 
or countenanced reialiation till very lately. ♦ • • 
But when 1 no longer doubted that there was a formed 
party deliberately bent upon tho subversion of measures 
whioh, in consequences, would subvert the govettt'* 
ment ; when I that the undoing of the funding systeih 
in particular (whioh, whatever may he the original mea* 
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Bures of tliat system, would prostrate the credit and hcpour . 
of idle nation, .and bring the goventment into contempt 
with that description of men who are in every society the 
only firm supporters of government), was an avowed object 
of the paFty; and that all possible pains were taken to 
produce that effect, by rendering it odious to the body of 
the people, I considered it a duty to endeavour to resist 
the torrent, and, as an effectual moans to^this end, to draw 
aside the veil from the princip^ actois. To this strong 
impulse,^ this decided conviction, I have yielded ; and 1 
think ev^to will prove that I have judged rightly. 

“ Neltertheless, I pledge my hand to you, sir, that, if 
yon shall hereafter form a plan to re-unite the members 
of your administration upon some steady principle nf 
co-operation, I will faithfully concur in executing it during 
my continuance in office. And I will not, directly or 
indirectly, say or do a thing that shall endanger a feud.” 

Jefferson, too, in a letter of the same date, assured 
Washington that to no one had the dissensions of the 
Cabinet given deeper concern than to himself — to no one 
equal mortification at being himself a part of them. His 
own gxievanoes, which led to those dissensions, ho 
back to the time when Hamilton, in the spring of f? 90, 
procured bis influence to effect a cliange in the \t>te on 
Assumption. “When I embarked in the government,” 
writes he, it was with a determination to intenneddle 
not at all with the legislature, and as little as possible 
with toy co-'dd^)artraents. ^The first and only instance of 
varianoe bom the former part ef my resolution, 1 was 
dup^ into by the Secretary of the .T^asury, and made a 
toed, for forwarding his schemes, not then sufficiently uto 
d^t^.by me; and of all the errors of my political life, 
this, hse occasioned me the deepest regret. * * * It 
it lias been Opposed , thet X have ^ver intrigued among the* 
metobeto^^f ^he legislature to defeat the plans of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasuiy, it is contrary to all truth, * * ♦ 
iitteriy, in my private oonversHtions, dis- 
appre^ed of tho system of the Secretary of ike Treasury, I 
ac$now^<^e an4 avpw ; and this was nol merely a specn* 
lative difference. His system flowed from principles 
adverse to libOrtJr, and was calculated to undermine and 
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demoUBli tihe re!{>iiblic by creating an influence of his 
department over the mem^rs of the legislature." 

hx regard to Freneau’s Gazette, Mr. Jefferson'^absolxitely 
deniM that he bad set it up, but admitted that, on its first 
establishment, and subsequently from time to ti&e, he had 
furnished the editor with the Leyden Gazette, request^ 
in^r that he would j^ways translate and publish the mate- 
ri^ intelligence contained in it. *^But as to any other 
direction or indication," adds he, “of my wish how his 
press should be conducted, what sort of intelligence he 
should give, what essays encourage, I can protest, in the 
presence of Heaven, that I never did, by myselt or any 
other, directly or indirectly, say a syllable, nor attempt 
any kind of influence. I can fui*ther protest, in the same 
awful presence, that 1 never did, by myself or any other, 
directly or indirectly, write, dictate, or procure any one 
sentence or sentiment to be inserted in his or an^ other Out* 
zettSy to which my name was not affixed, or that of my 
office. ♦ t • 

“ Freneau’s proposition to publish a paper having been 
about the time that the writings of Publicola and the 
-itBisoourses on Davila’ had a good deal excited the public 
attention, I took it for granted, from Freneau’s character, 
whiclAiad been marked as that of a good AVhig, that he 
would give free place to pieces written against the aristo- 
cratical and monarchical principles these papers had incuL 
cated. * * * ^ 

“ As to the merits or demerits of his paper, they cer- 
tainly ooncem me not. He and Fenno [editor of tiie united 
States Gazette] are rivals for the public favour ; the one 
courts them by flatteiy, the other by censure ; and I believe 
it will be admitted that the one has been as servile a$ the 
Mother severe. But is not the dignity and evep decency, of 
government committed, when one of its principal ministers 
enlmts himself as an anonymous writer or paragrAphlst for 
either the one or the other of them ? " 

Mr, Jefltbrson considered himself particularly ag^eved 
by chatges against him in Fenno’s Gazette, he 

aedribed to the pen of Hr. Hamilton, and intimated the 
possihiliiy, that after his retirement from office he mi^t 
make an appeal to the country, should his own juatifidanon 
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or tlie interests of th^ HepnbHo require It, subscrilSSng hii 
name to whatever he might write, and using with freedom 
and truth^he facts and names necessary to place the cause 
in its just form before that tribunal. “ To a thorough dis- 
regard oflihe honours and emoluments of office, I jdin as 
great a value for the esteem of my countrymen ; and con- 
scious of having merited it b}^ an integrity which cannot 
be reproached, and by an cnthusiastio devotion to their 
rights and liberty, I will not STiffer my retirement to be 
clouded iy the slanders of a man whose history — from the 
moihent dk which history can stoop to notice him — is a 
tissue df machinations against the liberty of the countiy 
which has not only received and njiven him bread, but 
heaped its honours on his head.” * 

Washington’s solicitude for harmony in his cabinet had 
been rendered more anxious by public disturbances in some 
parts of’the country. The excise law on ardent spirits dis- 
tilled within the United States, had, from the time of its 
enactment by Congress in 1791, met with opposition from 
the inhabitants of the Western counties of l^ennsylvania. 
It had been modified and rendered less ofiensive within the 
present year; but the hostility to it had continued. jConv - 
binations were formed to defeat the execution of it, and 
the revenue officers were riotously opposed in the execution 
cf their duties. 

Determined to exert all the legal powers with which he 
was invested to check so daring and unwanantable a spmt, 
Washington, on the 15th of September, issued a proclama- 
tion, warnii^ all persons to ddsist from such unlawful 
combinations and proceedings, and requiring all courts, 
magistrates, ahd oncers, to bring the infractors of the law 
-to justice ; copies of which proclamation were sent to tjie 
gjjfvettiors of Pennsylvania and of North ^d South Caro^ 

Oti the 18th of October Washington made one more 
effort to allay the discord in his cabinet. Finding it im- 
possible for the rival secretaries to concur in any system of 
nolitios, he. urged them'^'to acoommodatQ their differences 
by mutual yieldings* A measure of this sort,” observed 
<*wpuld i»roduoe harmony and consequent good in our 
pbWo councils, And the contrary will inevitably produce 
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and setfous piischiefs ; and all for what V Bacanso 
mankind cannot think alike, but wotild adopt different 
meana to attain the $ame end. For X will n^klj* and 
fiolemnly deitlare that I belieTe the views of both to be 
pure* and well meant, and that e^^rience only ’^11 decide 
With respect to the salutariness of the measures which are 
the subjects of this dispute.” 

^‘Why. then; when some of the best citizens of the 
United States — ^men of discernment — uniform and tried 
patriots — who have no sinister views to promote^ but are 
chaste iu their ways of thinking and acting^' *ar6 to be 
found, some on one side and some on the othef of the 
questions which have^aiised these agitations — why shotild 
either of you be so tenacious of your opinions as to make hb 
allowance for those of the other ? • ♦ ♦ 

‘‘ I have a great, a sincere esteem and regard for you 
both ; and ardently wish that some line could be marked 
out by which both of you could walk.” 


. , CHAPTEE CLXXXIL 

Washington unanimously re-elected Opening of Session of CongMi 
— Topics of the President's Speech — Abortive attack upon thA 
Secretary of the Treasury Washington installed for his Seoond 
Term. 

It was after a long and painful conflict of feelings that 
Washington consented to^ be a candidate for a re-eleotion. 
There was no opposition on the part of the public, and the 
v^te for him in me Electoral Odlege was unanimous. In 
a letter to a friend he declared himself gratefully impressed 
by so distinguished and honourable a testimony of pul^c 
'^Approbation and confldopce. In truth be had't^en 
hensiye of being elected by but a meagre majori:^, Wmch 
he ad^owledged would have been a matter of chaj^iin. 

Qeoiga Clinton, of New York, was held up to lie‘ ^ioA*r 
i^sidenoy, in ojposition to John Adaiib; bit the l&br 
Was JTb^Je^ted by a majority of twenty^e^n ebeototsi 
vote4' .. A • 

Bht tiio{^.'gratifiAd«to find that :hm 
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trymen were still with him, it was with no emdtion of 
pleasure that Washington looked forward to another term 
of public duty, and a prolonged absence from the quiet re- 
tirement of Mount Vernon. , > 

The session of Congress, which was to close his present 
term, opened on the 6th of November. The continuance ol 
the Indian war formed a painful topic in the President’s 
address. Efforts at pacification had as yet been unsuccess- 
ful: two brave officers. Colonel Hardin and Major iVue- 
man, who had been sent to negotiate with the savages, 
had been" severally murdered. Vigorous preparations were 
therefosse making for an active prosecution of hostilities, in 
which Wayne was to take the field. Washington, with 
benevolent earnestness, dwelt upon *fhe humane system of 
civilizing the tribes, by inculcating agricultural tasteajind 
habits. 

The factious and turbulent opposition which had been 
made in some parts of the country to the collection of duties 
on spirituous liquors distilled in the United States, was like- 
wise adverted to by the President, and a determination ex- 
pressed to assert and maintain the just authority of the 
laws ; trusting in the “ full co-operation of the othqr de- 
partments of government, and the zealous suppoi-t of all 
good citizens.” 

In a part of the speech addressed to the House of Bepre- 
sentatives, he expressed a strong hope that the state of the 
national finances was now sufficiently matured to admit^^of 
an , arrangemefit for the redemption and discharge of the 
public debt. No measure,” said he, “ can be more desir- 
able, whether viewed with an eye to its intrinsic im- 
port^ce, or to the general sentiment and wish of the 
nation,” 

The address was well received by both houses, and 
deposition expressed to concur with the President’s views 
and wishes. The discussion of the subjects to which he 
had called their attention, soon produced vehement oonfiicts 
of o^nion in tlm;Hot!ise, xnarking the growing virulence of 
parties. The.Seftetary-t>f the iVeasuiy, in reporting, at 
the request of the House, a plan for the annual reduction 
of so much of the national debt as the United States hi^ a 
light to redeein^ spoke of the eixpenses of the Indian war, 
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4 ^d t^ neoessity^of additional internal taxes. The consi^ 
delation of the ^reporf was parried or evaded, and a motion 
made to reduce the militai]y establishment. This gave an 
opportunity ^for sternly criticising the mode in which the 
Indian war had been conducted ; for discussing ike compa^ 
rative merits and cost of regular and militia forces, and for 
inveighing against standing armies, as dangerous to liberty* 
lliese discussions, while they elicited much heat, led to no 
present result, and gave way to an inquiry into the conduct 
of the Secreb^ry of the Treasury in regard to certain loans, 
which the President, in conformity to acts of Oongress, 
had authorized him to make ; but concerning the xaana^b' 
ment of which he had not furnished detailed reports to the. 
legislature. 

The subject was opened by Mr. Giles, of Virginia, who 
moved in the House of Kepresentatives a series of resolu- 
tions seeking information in the matter, and who followed 
his resolutions by a speech, charging the Secretary of the 
Treasury with ofEicial misconduct, and intimating that a 
laige baJanco of public money had not been accounted for. 

A report of the Secretary gave all the information 
desired; but the charges against him continued to be urged 
with great acrimony to the close of the session, when they 
were signally rejected, not more than sixteen members 
voting for any one of them. 

The veneration inspired by the character of Washington, 
and the persuasion that he would never permit him- 
self to be considered the hea<^ of a party,** had hitherto 
shielded him from attack^; a little circumstance, however, 
showed that the rancour of party was beginning to glance 
at him. • 

On his birthday (Peb. 22J many df the members of 
Congress were desirous of waiting on him in testimony of 
*^’espect as chief magistral of the Union, and a motion 
made to adjourn for half an hour for the purpose. It uset 
with serious opposition as a species of homage^t was 
setting up an idol dangerous to liberty^it had a bias 
towams monarchy ! . . 

Washington* mough he never courted popularity, was 
%ttentive«to the sims of public opinion, and disposed to be 
guid^ ty them when right. The time fur enteriti® 
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his second term of Presidency was at l^and. There had 
been -much cavilling at the parade attending his first 
installation. Jefferson especially had pronounced it “ not 
at all in character with the simplicity ofi republican 
government, and looking, as if wishfully, to those of 
European Courts.’* 

To guide him on the coming occasion, Washingtmi 
called the heads of departments together, and desired they 
would consult with one another, and agree on any changes 
they might consider for the better, assuring them he would 
willingly Vqnform to whatever they should advise. 

TheySheld such consultation, and ultimately gave their 
individual opinions^in writing, with regard to the time, 
manner, and place of the President’s taking the oath of 
office. As they were divided in opinion, and gave no 
positive advice as to any change, no change was made. 

, On the 4th of March the oath was publicly administered 
to Washington by Mr. Justice Cushing, in the Senate 
Chamber, in presence of the heads of departments, foreign 
ministers, such members of the House of Hepresentatives 
as were in town, and as many other spectators as could be 
accommodated. 


CHAPTER CLXXXIII. 

Qottvemeur Horrh Minister at the French Court — His Representations 
of the State of Afiairs — Washiu^on’s concern for Lafayette*^ 
Jefferson annoyed at his Forebodings — Overthow of the French 
Monarchy — In^prisoument of Lafayette — Jefferson concerned, but 
not discouraged, at the Republican Massacres — ^Washington shocked 
His Letter to the Marchioness Lafayette. 

EA’feijY in 1792 Gouvemeur Morns had received the ap- ' 
pointment of minister plenipotentiary to the French court. 
His diplomatic correspondence from Paris gave shocking 
accounts of the excesses attending the revolution. France 
he represented as governed by Jacobin clubs. Lafayette^ 
by endeavpuring to check their excesses,* had complete!;^ 
lost his authority. Were he to apx>ear just now in JParis, 
unattended by his army,” writes Moms, “ he would be torn 
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to pieoes.’’ Was^ngtaii received these acoounts with deep 
conoem* What was* to be the &te of that distracted 
couatiy — what was to be the fate of his friend I 

Jefferson was impatient of these gloomy pictnrings; 
especially when he saw their effect npon W^bington's 
mind. “ The fact is,” writes he, that Gronvemenr Morris, 
a' high-flying monarchy man, shutting his eyes and his 
faith to every fact against his wishes, and believing every- 
thing he desires to be true, has kept t)ia President’s mind 
constantly poisoned with his forebodings.” 

His forebodings, however, were soon verified.^ i Lidayetto 
addressed from his camp a letter to the Legislative As- 
sembly, formally denouncing the conduct of the Jacobin 
Club, as violating the declaration of rights and the con- 
stitution. 

His letter was of no avail. On the 20th of June hands 
from the Fauhouig St. Antoine, armed with pikes, and 
headed by Santerre, marched to the Tuileries, insulted the 
king in the presence of his family, obliging him to put 
on the bonnet rouge ^ the haleftil cap of liberty of the revo- 
lution. Lafayette, still loyal to his sovereign, hastened to 
Paris, appeared at the bar of the Assembly, and demand&d, 
in the name of the army, the punishnllnt of those who 
had thus violated the constitution, by insulting in his 
palace the chief of the executive power. His intervention 
proved of no avail, and he returned with a sad and 
foreboding heart to his army. 

On the 9th of August Paris pras startled by the souiid of 
the fatal tocsin at midnight. On the 10th the, oMteau of 
the Tuileries was attacked, and the Swiss guard who 
defended it wore massacred. The king and queen took 
refuge in the National Assembly, which body decreed the 
^su^ension of the king’s authority. 

It wae at once the overthrow of the monarchy, the 
annihilation of the constitutional party, and the commence- 
ment of the rei^ of terror. Lafayette, who was the head 
of tiie oonstitntionalists, was involved in their downfaU, 
Jecohine dqponnoed him in the National Assembly; 
his arrest Was decreed, and emissaries were sent to oar^ 
tte^ecree into effect. At first he thought of rej^iring . 
once to Paris apd facing hla accusers, but, ^ second 
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thoughts, deteimined to bend^before the ^onu, and await 
the return of more propitious days. ^ 

Leaving everything in order irr his army» which re- 
mained encamped at Sedan, he set off with a few trusty 
Jfriends fpr the Netherlands, to seek an asylum in Holland 
or the United States, but, with his companions, was de- 
tained a prisoner at Eqchefort, the first Austrian post. 

“ Thus his circle is completed,” writes Morris. “ He has 
spent his fortune ifpa a revolution, and is now cmshed by 
the wheel which he put in motion. Ho lasted longer than 
I expectell>J^’ 

Washington looked with a sadder eye on this catastrophe 
of Lafayette's high-hearted and gallant aspirations, and 
mourned over the adverse fortunes of his friend. 

The reign of terror continued. “We have had one 
week of unchecked murders, in which some thousands have 
perished in this city,” writes Morris to Jefferson, on the 
10th of September. “ It began with between two and three 
hundred of the clergy, who had been shot because they 
would not take the oaths prescribed by tlie law, and which, 
they said, were contrary to their conscience.” Thence 
these executors of speedy justice went to the Abbaye where per- 
sons were confined who were at court on the 10th of 
August. These were despatched also, and afterwards they 
visited the other prisons. “ All those who were confined 
either on the accusation or suspicion of crimet, were de- 
stroyed.” 

The accountli of these mjgtssacres grieved Mr. Jefferson. 
They were, shocking in themselres, and he feared they 
might bring great discredit upon the Jacobins of France, 
whom he considered republican patriots, bent on the 
establishment of a ftee constitution. They had acquiesced 
for a time, said he, in the experiment of retaining an here- 
dilary executive, but finding, if pprsned, it would ensure 
the re-establishment of a despotism, they considered it 
absolutely indispensable to expunge that office. ** In the 
struggle which, was necessary, many guilty persons fell 
without the forms of and, with them, some innocent. 
These I deplore as much as anybody, and shall deplore 
some of them to the dissy of my death. But I deplore them 
as 1 should have done bad they fallen in battle. It was 

5 G 2 • 
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necessary to usei the^ arm of the people, a machine not 
quite so blind as balls and bombs, but blind to a certain 
degree. A few of thefr cordial friends met at their hands 
the fate of dnemies. But time and truth will rescue and 
embalm their memories, while their posterity witt be eH'^ 
joying that very liberty for which they would never have 
hesitated to offer up their lives. The liberty of the whole 
earth was depending on the issue of the contest, and was 
ever such a prize won with so little ini|ocent blood ? My 
own affecticns have been deeply wounded by aon^jo of the 
martyrs to this cause, but rather than it should h^ve failed, 
f would have seen half the earth desolated ; were there but 
an Adam and Eve left in every country, and left free, it 
would be bettor than as it now is.” ' 

Washington, who contemplated the French revolution 
with a less sanguine oye than Jefferson, was simply shocked 
at the atrocities which disgraced it, and at the dangers to 
be apprehended from an unrestrained populace. A letter 
which he received from Gouvernour Morris (dated October 
23rd), placed the condition of the unfortunate Louis XVI., 
the ancient friend and ally of America, in a light to awaken 
his benevolent sympathy. “ You will have seen,” writes 
Morris, that the kiug is accused of high crimes and misde* 
meanors ; but I verily believe that he wished sincerely for 
this natioTj^the enjoyment of the utmost degree of liberty 
which their situation and circumstances will permit. He 
wished for a good constitution ; but, unfortunately, he had 
not the means to obtain it, or, if ho had, he* was thwarted 
by those about him. Whsrt may be his fate God cmly knows, 
but histoiy informs us that the passage of dethroned 
monarchs is shoit from the prison to thp grapre.” 

Nothing, however, in the eventful tidings from 
^ France, gave Washington greater concern than the esata- 
strophe of his friend Lafayette. His first thoughts prompt 
the consolation and assistance of the marchioness. In a 
letter to her, he writes: — “If I had words that could 
convey to you an adequate idea of my feelings on the pre- 
sent situation of, the Marquis Lafeyette, this letter would 
appear ta ytm in a different garb, TIxe sole object in 

1 Letter to Mr. dhfsrt. Werks ili 60f • 
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writing to yon now is to inform you that^l have deposited 
in the hands of Mr, Nicholas Van Stajthorst, of Amsterdam, 
two thousand three hundred and ten guilders, Holland 
currency, equal to two hundred guineas, subject to your 
orders. ^ 

“This sum is, I#im certain, the least I am indebted for 
services rendered me by the Marquis de Lafaj^ette, of 
which I never yet have received the account. I could add 
much ; but it is bsvst, perhaps, that 1 should say little on 
this subject. Your goodness will supply my deficiency. 

“ The *%i 3 ^certainty of your situation, after all the in- 
quiries 1 have made, has occasioned a delay in this address 
and remittance ; and even ^^ow the measure adopted is 
more the effect of a desire to find where you are, than from 
any knowledge 1 have obtained of your residence.” 

Madame de Lafayette, in fact, was at that time a pri- 
soner in France, in painful ignorance of her husband’s fate. 
She had been commanded by the Jacobin committee to 
repair to Paris about the time of the massacres, hut was 
subsequently permitted to reside at Chavaniao, under the 
surveillance of the municipality. 

We will anticipate events by adding here, that some 
time afterwards, finding her husband was a prisoner in 
Austria, she obtained permission to leave Franco, and 
ultimately, with her two daughtera, joined him in his 
prison at Olmutz. George Washington Lafayette, the son 
of the General, determined to seek an asylum in America. 

In the mean* time the arq^ of revolutionaiy France were 
crowned wjth great sucoess, “Towns fall before them 
without a blow,” writes Gouverneur Morris, “ and the de- 
claration of rights produces an effect equal at least to the 
trumpets of Joshua. But Morris was mr from drawing a 
favourable augury from this success. “ We must observe 
thh civil, moral, religious, and political ii^titutions,” said ' 
ho. “ These have a steady and lasting jbffect, and these 
qnly. * * * Since I have been in this country I have 

seen the worship of many idols, and but little of the true 
God. I have seen many of those idols broken, and some 
of them beaten to dust. I have seen the late constitution, 
in one short year, admired as a stupendous monument of 
human wisdom, and ridiculed as an egregious production 
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of folly and vioe^ I wiBh much, very mncli, the happiness 
of this inconstant people. I love them. I feel gi'^M for 
theit efforts in onr cause, and I consider the establkhinent 
of a good constitution here as the principal means, under 
Divine Providence, of extending the blessings ofi freedom 
to the many millions of my fellow-tnen who groan in 
bondage on the continent of Europe. But I do not greatly 
indulge the flattering illusions of hope, because I do not 
yet perceive that reformation of morals, without which 
liberty is b it an empty sound.” * 


CHAPTER CLXXXIV. 

WaaMngton’fl entrance upon his Second Term — Gloomy Auspices-* 
Execution of Louis XYl. — France declares War against England— 
J^lligei^nt Excitement in America — Proclamation of Neutrality — 
, French Mission to the United States — Genet arrives in Charleston 
— His Reception in Philadelphia — Views of Jefferson and Hai^lton 
— Washington B dispassionate Opinion. 

It was under gloomy auspices— a divided cabinet, an in- 
creasing exasperation of parties, a suspicion of monarchical 
tendencies, and a threatened abatement of popularity, that 
Washington entered upon his' second term of presidency. 
It was a portentous period in the history of the world, for 
in a little while came news of that tragical event, the 
beheading of Louis XVI. It was an evept deplored by 
many of the truest advocates of liberty in America, who, 
like Washington, remenibered that unfortunate monarch 
as the friend of their country in her revolutionary struggle ; 
but others, zealots in the cause of political reform, con- 
sidered it with complacency, as sealing the down&ll of the 
* French monarchy and the establishment of a republic; , 
An event followed hard upon it to shake the quiet of the 
world. Early in April intelligence was received ih&t 
France had deoUred war against England. Popular 
citement was now wound up to the higest pitch. IWiat, 
it was asked, were Americans to do in such a juncture? 
(^lild they remain unconcerned spectators of a conflict 

1 life cl MofTis, ii. 248^ 
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tween their ancient enemy and republican} France ? Should 
they fold their arms and look coldly bn a war, begun, it is 
true, by France* but threatening the subversion of the 
republic* and the re-establishment of a monaickical govern- 
ment? ^ 

Many, in the wild enthusiasm of the moment, would at 
once have precipitated the country into a war. Fortu- 
nately this belligerent impulse was not general, and was 
cheeked by the calm, fiontrolling wisdom of Washington. 
He was at Mount Vernon when he received news of the 
war, an3^V|iderstood that American vessels were ali^eady 
designated, and some even fitting out, to serve in it as pn- 
vateers. He forlhwith despatched a letter to Jefferson on 
the subject. “ War having actually commenced between 
France and Great Britain,** writes he, ** it behoves the 
government of this country to use every moans in its 
power to prevent the citizens thereof from embroiling us 
with either of those powers, by endeavouring to maintain 
a strict neutrality.” 

Hastening back to Philadelphia, he held a cabinet 
council on &e 19th of Apiil, to delibemte on the measuix^s 
proper to be observed by the United States in the preseij^t 
crisis ; aM to determine upon a general plan of conduct 
for the Executive. 

In this council it was unanimously determined that a 
proclamation should bo issued by the President, ‘‘ for- 
bidding the citizens of the United States to take part in 
any hostilities on the s^s, and warning them against 
carrying to the belligerents any articles deemed contra- 
band according to the modem usages of nations, and for- 
bidding all arots and proceeding inconsistent with the 
duties of a frieudly nation towards those at war.’* 

It was unanimously agreed also, that shopld the republic^ 
of France send a minister to the United States, he tmould 
be received. / 

Ko one at the present day questions the wisdom of 
Washington’s proclamation of neutrality. It was our tme 
policy to keep aloof frota European war, in which our 
power, would m ineiSciefit, our loss certain. The measure, 
nowever, was at varianbe with the enthusiastic feelings 
and excited passions of a large portion of the citizens; 
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They treated it a time with some forbearance, out of 
longHcherished reverence for Washington's name ; bat his 
popularity, hitherto unlimited, was no proof against the 
inflamed state of public feeling. The proclamation was 
stigmatized as a royal edict; a daring assumption of 
power; an open manifestation of partiality for England 
and hostility to France. 

Washington saw that a deadly blow was aimed at his 
influence and his administration, and that both were at 
hazard ; but he was convinced that neutrality was the true 
national policy, and he resolved to maintain }4;/ whatever 
might be his immediate loss of popular favour. Uis reso* 
lution was soon put to the test. 

The French republic had recently appointed Edmond 
Charles Genet, or ‘Citizen Genet,* as he was styled, 
minister to the United States, He was represented as a 
young man of good parts, very well educated, and of an 
ardent temper. He bad served in the bureau of Foreign 
Affairs under the ministiy of Vergennes, and been em» 
ployed in various diplomatic situations until the overthrow 
of the monarchy, when he joined the popular party, becaxfle 

political zealot, and member of the Jacobin Club, and 
was rewarded with the mission to America. 

A letter from Gouverneur Morris apprised Mr, J^erson 
that the Executive Council had furnished Genet with three 
hundred blank commissions for privateeis, to be given 
clandestinely to suoh persons as he might find in America 
inclined to take them. “ Thcgr suppose,** Vrites Morris, 
“ that the avidity of some adventurers may Ifead. them into 
measures which would involve altercations with Great 
Britain, and toimiaate finally in a war, ^ • 

Genet’s conduct proved the corrector of this ittfoma^ 
tiou. He had landed at Charleston, South Carolina, from 
*tho French frigaite the Ambuscade, on the 8th of April,* a 
short time before^ the proclamation of neutrality, and vras 
received with groat r^oioing and extravagant demonstra- 
tions of respect. His landing at a port several hundred 
miles from the seat of government was a singular move for 
a diplomat; but nis object in so doing was soon evident 
It is usual lor a foreign minister to present his credenjials 
to the govnYmuent to whidi he comes, and be received by 
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it in form, before he presumes to enter upon the exercise of 
his functions. Citizen Genet, howevet, did not stop for 
these formalities. Confident in his nature, heated in his 
zeal, and flushed with the popular warmth of Ifis reception, 
he could not pause to consider the proprieties of his 
mission, and the delicate responsibilities involved in 
diplomacy. The contiguity of Charleston to the West 
Indies made it a favourable^^port for fitting out privateers 
against the trade of these islands; and during Genet's 
short sojourn there he issued commissions for arming and 
equipping .^essels of war for that purj>ose, and manning 
them with Americans. 

In the latter part of April Genet set out for the north 
by land. As he proceeded on his journey, the newspapers 
teemed with accounts of the processions and addresses 
with which he was greeted, and the festivities which 
celebrated his arrival at each place. Jefferson, in a letter 
tx>\jMadispn, written from Philadelphia on the 6th of May, 
observes with exultation : “ The war between Franc© and 
England seems to be producing an effect not contemplated. 
All the old spirit of 1776, rekindling the newspapers from 
Boston to Charleston, proves this ; and even the moiiooral 
papOrs are obliged to publish the most furious philippics 
against England. A French frigate* took a British prize 
[the Grange] off the Capes of Delaware the other day, and 
sent her up here. Upon her coming into sight, thousands 
and thousands of the yeomanry of the city crowded and 
covered the wfiarves, hlev^r was there such a crowd seen 
there ; and* when the British colours were seen reversed, 
and the French flying above them, they burst into peals 
of exultation. • I wjsh we may be able to repress the spirit 
of the people within the limits of a fair neutrality. • * 

W© expect Genet daily.’* < 

•a friend of Hamilton writes in a different vein. Speak- 
ing of Genet, he observes ; “ He has a good person, a fine 
ruddy complexion, quite active, and seems always in a 
bustle, more like a busy man th^ a man of business. A 
Frenchman in his manners, he announoee himself in all 
companies as the minister of the republic, &c., talks freely 


^ The Ambueoade. 
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of lii« oommiBsioz^ and, like most Europeans, seems to have 
adopted mistaken zfotions of the penetration and knowledm 
of people of the United States. His system, 1 thizS:, 
is to laugh us into the war if he can/' 

On the 16th of May Genet arrived at Philadelphia- 
His belligerent operations at Charleston had already been 
made a subject of complaint to the government by Mr. 
Hammond, tlie British minister; but they produced no 
abatement in the public enthusiasm. “ It was suspected,” 
writes Jefferson, that there was not a clear mi^ in the 
President’s counsellors to receive Genet. The citizens, 
however, determined to receive him. Arrangements were 
taken for meeting him at Gray’s Ferry, in a great body. 
He escaped that, by arriving in town with the letters 
which brought information that he was on the road.”* 

On the following day various societies and a large body 
of citizens waited upon him with addresses, recalling with 
gratitude the aid given by France in the achievement of 
American independence, and extolling and rejoicing in the 
success of the arms of the French republic. On the same 
day, before Genet had presented his credentials and been 
^nawledged by the President, he was invited to a grand 
republican dinner, **at which,” we are told, “ the company 
united in singing the Marseilles Hymn. A deputation 
French sailors presented themselves, and were received by 
the guests with the * fraternal embrace.’ The table was 
decorated with the * tree of liberty,’ and a red cap, called 
the cap of liberty, was placed on the head the minister, 
and from his travelled in succession frcun head to head 
round the table.”* 

. This enthusiasm of the multitude yas Regarded with 
indulgence, if not favour, by Jefferson, as being the efbz^ 
^vescence of the true spirit of liberty ; but was deprecat^ 
by Hamilton as an infatuation that might ** 4o us much 
harm> and could do France no good.” A letter, written 
by bizn at the time, is worthy of full citation, as embody^* 
iug tbe sentiznenis of that paiiy of which he was the 
It oanpot be without danger and inoonvenienoO 
to our inteiests, to impress on the ziatiozus of Europe an 

I L^ter to Madiaon. Works ih. 665!. * ■* 
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idea that wo are actuated by the same spirit which has for 
some time past fatally , misguided the measures of those 
who conduct the affairs of France, and sullied a cause once 
glorious, and that might have been triumphant. The 
cause of«France is compared with that of America during 
its Late revolution. Would to heaven that the comparison 
were just! Would to heaven we ccfuld discern, in the 
mirror of French affairs, the same decorum, the same 
gravity, the same order, the same dignity, the same 
solemnto, which distinguished tho cause of the American 
Ecvolutioht Clouds and darkness would not then rest 
upon Ihe issue as they now do. I own I do not like 
the comparison. When I contemplate the horrid and sys- 
tematic massacres of tho 2nd and 3rd of September ; when 
I observe that a Marat and a Kobespierre, the notorious 
prompters of those bloody scenes, sit triumphantly in the 
convention, and take a conspicuous part in its measures — 
tW an attempt to bring the assassins to justice has been 
obliged to be abandoned-- when 1 see an unfortunate 
prince, whose reign was a continued demonstration of the 
goodness and benevolence of his heart, of his attachment 
to the people of whom he was the monarch, who, though 
educated in the lap of despotism, > had given repeated 
proofs that he was not the enemy of liberty, brought pre- 
cipitately and ignominiously to the block without any 
sufcstantial proof of guilt, as yet disclosed — without even 
an authentic exhibition of motives, in decent regard to the 
opinions of mankind ; when 1 find the doctrines of atheism 
openly advanced in the conventien, and heard with loud 
applauses ; when I see the sword of fanaticism extended to 
force a politioAl cr^ed upon citizens who were invited to 
submit to the arms of France as the harbingers of liberty ; 
when 1 behold the hand of rapacity outstretched to pro-^ 
stSate and ravish the monuments of religions worship, 
erected by those citizens and their ancestors ; when 1 
perceive passioui tumult, and violence, usurping those 
seats where reason and cool deliberation ought to preside, 
1 ac^owledge that 1 am glad to believn there is no real 
resemblance between what was the cause of America and 
whs^ is the cause of France i that the difference is no less 
great than that between Hbeily and lioentionsness. I 
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regret whatever Ijas a tendency to confound them, and I 
feel anxious, as an American, that the ebullitions of inoon^ 
aiderate men among us may not tend to involve our 
reputation iit the issue/’* 

Washington, from his elevated and responsible situation, 
endeavotired to look beyond the popular excitement, and 
regard the affairs of Prance with a dispassionate and im- 
partial eye ; but he confessed that he saw, in the turn they 
had lately taken, the probability of a terrible confusion, to 
which he oould predict no certain issue: a boundless 
ocean whence no land was to be seen. He fearcfi^ less, be 
said, for the cause of liberty in Prance from the pressure of 
foreign enemies, than from the strifes and quarrels of 
those in whose hands the government was intrusted, who 
were ready to tear each other to pieces, and would more 
probably prove the worst foes the country had. 


CHAPTER CLXXXV. 

Qenet presenis his Letter of Credence — His Diplomatic Speech 
Washington’s Conversatioxi with Jefferson — Capture of the Ship 
Orange and other British Vessels — Question of Ilestitiition — Dissa- 
tisfaction of Qenet — Demands Release of two American Citizens — 
Washington's Sensitiveness to the Attacks of the Press — His un- 
sh^en Determination. 

Ox the 18th of May Genet presented his letter of credence 
to the President ; by whom,, notwithstanding his late 
unwarrantable proceedings at Charleston, he^ was well 
received— Washington taking the occasion to express his 
sincere regard for the French nation. ^ « 

Jefferson, who, as Secretary of State, was present, had 
all his wann sympathies in favour of Fi-ance roused by 
Genat’s diplomatic speech. It was impossible,’^ writM 
he to Madison, ** for anything to be more affectionate, more 
ma^animous, than the purport of Genet’s mission. • We 
wish; you to do nothing,* said he, ‘but what is for your 
own good, and tye will do all in our power to promote 
It Cherish your own peace and prosperity. You have 

’ Haioilton’a Wcriu, v, 5Q6. 
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expressed a willingness to enter into a i^ore liberal oom«* 
meroe with us ; I bring full powers to form such a treaty, 
and a preliminary decree of the National tJonvention to lay 
open our country and its colonies to you, for e’^ery. purpose 
of utility, without your participating the burthens of main- 
taining and defending them. We see in you the only 
person on earth who can love us sincerely, and merit to 
be so loved.* In* short, he offers everything and asks 
nothing,” 

“ YetJ know the offers will be opposed,** adds Jefferson, 

“ and su^ct they will not be accepted. In short, my dear 
sir, it is impossible for you to conceive what is passing in 
our conclave ; and it is evident that one or two, at least, 
under pretence of avoiding war on the one side, have no 
great antipathy to run foul of it on the other, and to make 
a part in the confederacy of princes against human liberty.*' 

The “ one or two ** in the paragraph above cited, no doubt, 
imply Hamilton and Knox. 

Washington again, in conversation, endeavoured to 
counteract these suspicions which were swaying Jefferson’s 
mind against his contemporaries. W e gi ve J efferson’s own 
account of the conversation. “ He (Washington) observed 
that, if anybody wanted to change the form of our govern- 
ment into a monarchy, he was sure it was only a few 
individuals, and that no man in the United States would set 
his face against it more than himself ; but, that this was 
not what he was afraid of : his fears were from another 
quarter ; that Ih&re was more danger of anarchy being introduced,^^ 

He thett adverted to Frenean^s paper and its partisan 
hostilities. He despised, he said, all personal attacks upon 
himself, but observjed that there never had been an act of 
the government which that paper bad not abused. “He 
was evidently sore and warm,’* adds Jefferson, “ and I took 
hm intention to be, that I should interpose in some way 
with Freneau ; perhaps, withdraw hjs appointment of trans* 
lating clerk in my office. But I will not do it.” 

It appears to us father an ungracious detemination on 
the part of Jefferson to keep this barking our in his employ, 
when he found him so annoying to the chief whom be pro- 
fess^, and we believe Avith sincerity, to revere. Neither 
are his reasons for so doing satisfactoiy, savouring as they do 
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of those stroitg political suspicions already noticed. “ His 
(Freneau's) paper,” observed he, “ has saved our constitu- 
tion, which ivas galoping fast into monarchy, and teusbeen 
checked by ho means so powerfully as by that paper. It 
is well and universally known, that it has been that paper 
which checked the careet of the monoorats ; the President, 
not sensible of the designs of the party, has not, with his 
usual good sense and sang froidy looked on the efforts and 
effects of this fi*ee press, and seen that, though some bad 
things have passed through it to the public, yet the good 
have preponderated immensely.” * 

\ Jefferson was mistaken. Washin^on had regarded the 
efforts and effects of this free press with his usual good sense ; 
and the injurious influence it exercised in public affairs 
was presently manifested in the transactions of the govern- 
ment with Genet. The acts of this diplomatic personage 
at Charleston had not been the sole ground of the complaint 
preferred by the British minister. The capture of tho 
British vessel, the Grange, by the frigate Ambuscade, 
formed a graver one. Occurring within our waters, it was a 
clear usurpation of national sovereignty, and a violation of 
neutral rights. The British minister demanded a restitu^ 
tion of the prize, and the cabinet were unanimously of 
opinion that restitution should be made : nor was there any 
difficulty with the French minister on this head ; but resti- 
tution was likeirise claimed of other vessels captured on 
the high seas, and brought into port by the privateers^ 
authorized by Genet. In rcgai;4 to these tfiere was a dif- 
ference of sentiment in the cabinet. Hamilton and Enox 
were of opinion that the government should interpose to 
restore the prizes : it being the duty o( a neutral nation to 
remedy any injury sustained by armaments fitted out in its 
r. Jenemon and ^Randolph contended that the 

should be left to the decision of the courts of justice. 'If 
Ae courts adjudged the commissions issued by Genet to be 
invalid, they would, of course, decide the' captures mad© 
tthder them to be void, and the property to remain in the 
or^nal owners; Jf,' on the other hand, the legal right to 
the projj^rty had been transferred to the captors they would 
so decide. ^ 

» Works, lx. 143. 
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feeing this difference (ff (pinion in the oahinet, Wash- 
in^n reserved the point for further deliberation ; but 
directed the Seoretarj of State to communicate to the mi- 
nisters of France and Britain the principles in which they 
concurred; these being considered as settled. Circular 
letters, ^so, were addressed to ihe Governors of several 
States, requiring their co-operation with force, if necessary, 
to carry out the rules agre^ upon. 

Genet took umbrage at those decisions of the government, 
and expressed his dissatisfaction in a letter, complaining of 
^hem as "iiolations of natural right, and subversive of the 
existing treaties between the two nations. His letter, 
though somewhat wanting in strict decorum of language, 
induced a review of the subject in the cabinet ; and he was 
informed that no reason appeared for changing the system 
adopted. He was further informed that, in the opinion of 
the executive, the vessels which had been illegally equipped 
should depart from the ports of the United States. 

Genet was not disposed to acquiesce in these decisions. 
He was aware of the grateful feelings of the nation to 
France ; of the popular disposition to go all lengths short 
of war, in her favour ; of the popular idea, that republican 
interests were identical on both sides of the Atlantic ; that 
a royal triumph over republicanism in Europe would he 
followed by a combination to destroy it in this country. 
He had heard the clamour among the populace, and uttered 
in Freneau's Gazette and other newspapers, against the 
policy of neutrality ; the pewle, he thought, were with him, 
if Washington was not, and he believed the latter would 
not dare to nsk his popularity in thwarting their enthusiasm. 
Ha persisted, ther^ore, in disregarding decisions of the 
government, and stToke of them as a departure from the 
obligations it owed to France ; a cowardly abandonment 
of friends when danger menaced. 

Another event added to the irritation of Genet. Two 
American citusens, whom he had engaged at Charleston to 
cruise in the service of France, were arrested on board ot 
the privateer, conducted to prison, and prosecutions com- 
mence against them. The indignant^ feelings of Genet 
were vented in an extraordinary letter to the Secretary of 
Statdf When speaking of their arrest, “ The crime laid tf 
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thoir charge, ^’^rites he — the crime which my mind can- 
not conceive, ancf wMch my pen almost refuses to state — is 
the serving of France, and defending With her chil4ren the 
common glorious cause of liberty. 

» Being ignorant of any positive law or troa^ which 
deprives Americans of this privilege, and authorizes officers 
of police arbitrarily to take mariners in the service of France 
from on board of their vessels, I call upon your intervention, 
sir, and that of the President of the United States, in order 
to obtain the immediate reloascment of the abdve-mentioned 
officers, who have acquired, by the sentiments (fhimatin^ 
them and by the act of their engagement, anterior to any 
act to the contrary, the right of French citizens, if they have 
lost that of American citizens.” 

The lofty and indignant tone of this letter had no effect 
in shaking the determination of government, or obtaining 
the release of the prisoners. Washington confesses, how- 
ever, that he was very much hurried and perplexed by the 
“ disputes, memorials, and what not,” with which he was 
pestered, by one or other of the power// at war. It was a 
sore trial of his equanimity, his impartiality, and bis dis- 
crimination, and wore upon his spirits and his health, “ The 
President is not well,” writes Jefferson to Madison (June 
9th) ; “ little lingering fevers have been hanging about 
him for a week or ten d^ays, and affected his looks most re- 
markably. He is also extremely affected by the attacks 
made and kept up on him in the public papers. 1 think 
he feels these things more than^any other pei^on I ever yet 
met with. I am sincerely sorry to see them.” ^ 

Jefferson’s sorrow was hardly in accordance with the re- 
solution expressed by him to retain Freneau in his office, 
notwithstanding his incessant attacks *ui>on the President 
and the measures of his government. Washington might 
well feel sensitive to these attacks, which Jefferson ackncfw- 
ledges were the more mischievous from being planted on 
popular ground, on the universal love of thei^eople to France 
and its cause. But he was not to be deterred, by personal 
considerations, from the strict line of his duty. He was 
aware that, in withstanding the public infatuation in regard 
to France, he was putting an unparalleled popularity at 
hazard ; hut he put it at hazard without hesitation ; ai3d, in 
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CHAPTER CLXXXVI. 

Waihing^on called to Mount Vernon — The case of the Little Sarah 
comes up in his absence Governor Mifflin determined to prevent 
her Departure — Rage of Genets Jefferson urges Detention of the 
Prlvateer^'until the President's return — Evasive assurance of Genet 
— Distrust of Hamilton and Knox — Washington returns to Phila- 
delphia — A Cabinet Council — Its determination communicated to 
Genet — The Vessel sails in defianco of it — Formation of the Demo- 
cratic Society — The recall of Genet determined on — The Ribald 
Lampoon — Washington's Outburst. 

lx the latter part of July Washington was suddenly called 
to Mount Vernon by the death of Mr. Whiting, the 
manager of his estates. During his brief absence from the 
seat of government occurred the case of the Little Sarah. 
This was a British merchant vessel which had been cap 
tured by a French privateer, and brought into Phila 
delphia, where she had been armed and equipped for 
privateering, manned with one hundred and twenty men, 
many of them Americans, and her named changed into 
that of Le Petit Democrat. This, of course, was in violation 
of Washington’s decision, which had been communicated 
to Genet, 

General Miffiin, now Goyemor of Pennsylvania, being 
informed, 09 the 6th of July, that the vessel was to sail the 
next day, sent his secretary, Mr. Dallas, at midnight to 
Genet, to persuade, him to detain her until the President 
should amve, intimating that otherwise force would be 
used to prevent her departure. 

Genet flew into one of the transports of passion to which 
he was prone; contrasted the treatment experienced by 
him from the officers of government, with the attachment 
to his nation professed by the people at large ; declared 
that the President was not the sovereign the country, 
and had no right, without consulting Congress, to give 
such^^tructions as he had issued to the State Governors ; 
threatened to appeal from his decision to the people, and 

5 H • 
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to repel force by^orce, ehould an attempt be made to seize 
the privateer. 

Apprised of this menace, Govembr Mifflin forthwith 
ordered outgone hundred and twenty of the militia to take 
possession of the privateer, and communicated thsi circum- 
stances of the case to the cabinet, 

Mr. Jefferson now took the matter in hand, and, on the 
7th of July, in an interview with Genet, repeated *the 
request that the privateer be detained until the arrival of 
the President. Genet, he writes, instantly to^ up the 
subject in a very high tone, and went into an immense 
field of declamation and complaint. Jefferson made a few 
efforts to be heard, but, finding them ineffectual, suffered 
the torrent of vituperation to pour on. He sat in silence, 
therefore, while Genet charged the government with having 
violated the treaties between the two nations ; with having 
suffered itS^flag to bo insulted and disregarded by the 
English ; who stopped its vessels on the high seas, and took 
out of them whatever they suspected to be French pro- 
perty. He declared that ho had been thwarted and 
opposed in everything he had to do with the government ; 
so that he sometimes thought of packing up and going 
away, as he found ho could not be useful to his nation in 
anything. He censured the executive for the measures it 
bad taken without consulting Congress, and declared that, 
on the President’s return, he would certainly press him tc 
convene that body. 

He had by this time exhausted his passion and moderated 
his tone, and Jefferson ^ook occasion tc say a word : — ** 1 
stopped him,” writes he, “ at the subject of calling Con- 
gress ; explained our constitution to him as 'having divided 
the functions of government among three different authori- 
ties, the executive, legislative, and judiciary, each of whgeh 
were supremo on all questions belonging to their depart- 
ment, and independent of the others ; that all the questions 
which had arisen between him and us belonged to the 
executive department, and, if Congress were sitting, could 
not be earned 4.0 them, nor would they take notice of 

Genet asked, with surprise, if Congress were tlie 
sovereign. 
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“ No,” replied Jeflferson^^ “ they are^sovereign only in 
making laws ; the executive is the sovereign, in executing 
them, and the judiciary in construing them, where they 
relate to that department.” * 

“ Bui at least,” cried Genet, Congress are bound to see 
that the treaties are observed.” “ No,” rejoined Jefferson, 

“ there are very few cases indeed, arising out of treaties, 
which they can take notice of. The President is to see 
that treaties are observed.” 

]^e decides against the treaty,” demanded Genet, 

“ to whom is a nation to appeal ?” “ The constitution,’* 

replied* Jefferson, ‘‘ has made the President the last appeal.’ 

Genet, perfectly taken aback at ffdding his own ite- 
rance in the matter, shrugged his shoulders, made a bow, 
and said, **he would not compliment Mr. Jefferson on 
such a constitution !” 

He had now subsided into coolness and good humour, 
and the subject of the Little Sarah being resumed, Jeffer- 
son pressed her detention until the President’s return ; 
intimating tliat her previous departure would be considered 
a very serious offence. 

Genet made no promise, but expressed himself very 
happy to bo able to inform Mr. Jefferson that the vessel 
was not in a state of readiness; she had to change her 
position that day, he said, and fall down the river, some- 
where about the lower end of the town, for the convenience 
of taking some things on board, and would not depart yet. 

When Jefferson endeavoured to extort an assurance that 
she would 4await the President’s Return, he evaded a direct 
committal, intimating however, by look and gesture, that she 
would not be gone J>efore that time : — “ But let me leseech 
you,” said he, “ not to permit any attempt to put men on 
bgard of her. She is fflled with high-spirited patriots, and < 
they will unquestionably resist. And there is no occasion ; 
for I tell you she will not be ready to depart for some 
time.” 

Jefferson was acoprdinj^ly impessed with the belief that 
the privateer would remain in the river until Ihe President 
should decide on her case, and, on communicating this con- 
vic%n to the Governor, the latter ordered the militia to 
be dismissed. 


5 H 2 
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Hamilton and ^.nox, on the other hand, were distnistful, 
and proposed the imnlediate erection of a battery on Mud 
Island, with guns mounted to fire at the vessel, and even 
to sink her, if she attempted to pass. Jefferson, however, 
refusing to concur in the measure, it was not adopted. 
The vessel at that time was at Gloucester Point, but soon 
fell down to Chester. 

Washington arrived at Philadelphia on the 11th of July ; 
when papers requiring “ instant attention ” were put into 
his hands. They related to the case of the Lit^ Sarah, 
and were from Jefferson, who, being ill with fever, had 
retired to his seat in the country. Nothing could exceed 
the displeasure of Washington when he examined these 
];>apers. 

In a letter written to Jefferson, on the spur of the 
moment, he puts these indignant queries: — “What is to 
be done in the case of the Little Sarah, now at Chester ? 
Js the minister of the French republic to set the acts of 
this government at defiance Kith impunity f And then 
threaten the executive with an appeal to the people! 
AVhat must the world think of such conduct, and of the 
government of the United States in submitting to it ? 

“ These are serious questions. Circumstances press for 
decision, and, as you have had time to consider them (upon 
me they come unexpectedly), 1 wish to know your opinion 
upon them, even before to-morrow, for the vessel may then 
be gone.” , 

Mr. Jeffeiuon, in a reply of the same date, informed the 
President of his having deceived assuiunce, thot day, from 
Mr. Genet, that the vessel would not he gone before his 
(the President’s) decision. . * 

In consequence of this assurance of the French minister, 
k no immediate measures of a coercive nature were taken 
'with regard to the vessel ; but, in a cabinet council hmd 
the next day, it was determined to detain in port all pri- 
vateers which had been equipped within the United States 
by any of the belligerent powers. 

No time was lost in communioating this detemination 
to Genet; but, in defiance of it, the vessdi sailed on her 
cruise. 

It must have been a severe trial of Washington’s spirit 
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to see bis authority thus braved and iui^lted, and to find 
tW the people, notwithstanding* the indignity thus 
offered to their chief magistrate, sided with the aggres- 
sors, and exulted in their open defiance of bis neutral 
policy. . 

About this time a society was formed under the auspices 
of the French minister, and in imitation of the Jacobin 
clitbs of Paris. It was called the Democratic Society, and 
soon gave rise to others throughout the Union ; all taking 
the French side in the present questions. ITie term 
democrat, thenceforward, began to designate an ultra- 
rej^blican. 

Fresh mortifications awaited Washington from the dis- 
tempered state of public sentiment. The trial came on of 
Gideon Henfield, an American citizen, prosecuted under 
the advice of the Attorney-General, for having enlisted 
at Charleston, on board of a French privateer which had 
brought prizes into the port of Philadelphia. The popu- 
lace took part with Henfield. He had enlisted before the 
proclamation of neutiulity had been published, and even if 
he had enlisted at a later date, was he to be punished for 
engaging with their ancient ally, France, in the cause of 
liberty against the royal despots of Europe ? His acquittal 
exposed Washington to the obloquy of having attempted a 
measure which the laws would not justify. It showed 
him, moreover, the futility of attempts at punishment for 
infractions of the rules proclaimed for the preservation of 
neutrality; While the clamorous rejoicing by which the 
acquittal of Henfield had been* celebrated, evinced the 
popular disposition to thwart that line of policy which he 
considered most calculated to promote the public good. 
Kothing, however, could induce him to swerve from that 
policy. “ I have consolation within,” said he, “ that no • 
eJrthly effort can deprive me of, and that is, that neither 
ambitious nor interested motives have influenced my con- 
duct. The arrows of malevolence, therefoi-e, however 
barbed and well pointed, can never ^reach the most vulner- 
able part of me; though, whilst 1 am set up as a 
they will be continually aimed.’* ‘ 


^ Letter to Gov. Lee. Sparks, z. 359. 
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Hitherto Washmgton had exercised great forbearance 
toiSiard the French inimster, notwithstanding the little 
respect shown by the latter to the rights of the United 
States ; but ^ho official communications of Genet were 
becoming too offensive and insulting to be longer tolerated. 
Meetings of the heads of departments and the Attorney- 
General were held at the President's on the 1st and 2nd of 
August, in which the whole of the official correspondence 
and conduct of Genet was passed in review ; and it was 
agreed that his recall should be desired. Jeffersom recom- 
mended that the desire should be expressed wlSi great 
delicacy ; the others were for peremptory terns. Knox was 
for sending him off at once, but this proposition was gene- 
rally scouted. In the end it was agreed that a letter should 
be written to Gouvernor Morris, giving a statement of the 
case, with accompanying documents, that he might lay the 
whole before the Executive Council of France, and explain 
the reason for desiring the recall of Mr. Genet. 

It was proposed that a publication of the whole cor- 
respondence, and a statement of the proceedings, should be 
made by way of appeal to the people. This produced ani- 
mated debates. Hamilton spoke with great warmth in 
favour of an appeal. Jefferson opposed it. Genet,” said 
he, will appeal also : it will become a contest between 
the President and Genet. Anonymous writers will take it 
up. There will be the same difference of opinion in pMic 
as in our cabinet — there will be the same difference in 
Congress, for it must be laid before them, ft would work, 
therefore, very unpleasantly at hoinie. How would it work 
abroad ? '* 

Washington, already weary and impajienfrunder the in- 
cessant dissensions of his Cabinet, was stung by the sug- 
agestion that be might be held up as in conflict with Genet, 
and subjected, as he had been, to the ribaldry of the pres^. 
At this unlucky moment Knox blundered forth with a spe- 
cimen of the scandalous libels already in circulation — 
l^asquinade lately printed, called the Funeral of George 
Washington, wherein the President was represented as 
placed tipon a guillotine, a horrible parody on the late 
decapitation of the French King.* ‘‘ The President,” Tqrites 
Jefferson, burst forth into one of those tiunsports of 
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passion beyond bis control ; inveighed a^^inst the personal 
abuse which had been bestowed upoh hi&i, an^ defied any 
man on earth to produce a single act of his, ^ince he had 
been in the government, that had not been done on the 
purest motives. 

• He had never repented but once the having slipped 
the moment of resigning his office, and that was every mo- 
ment since. In the agony of his heart he declared that 
he had rather be in his grave than in his present situa- 
tion ; th(^t he had rather be on his farm than to be made 
emperor oT the world ; and yet, said he, indignantly, ‘ they 
are changing me with wanting to be a king I ’ 

“ All were silent during this burst of feeling — a pause 
ensued : it was difficult to resume tlie question. Washing- 
ton, however, who had recovered his equanimity, put an 
end to the difficulty. There was no necessity, he said, 
for deciding the matter at present ; the propositions agreed 
to, respecting the letter to Mr. Morris, might be put into a 
train of execution, and, perhaps, events would show whe- 
ther the appeal would be nocessaiy or not.*’ ‘ 


CHAPTEB OLXXXVII. 

Threatened Dissolution of the Cabinet — Action between the Ambu8\ 
cade and Boston — Triumphant return of the former to New York 
— A BVench Fleet arrives same Day — Excitement of the People — 
Genet arrives in the midst of it — 15*^ enthusiastic Reception — Is 
informed b} Jefferson of the Measures for his Recall — His Rage and 
Reply — Decline of his Popularity. 

Washington had hitherto been annoyed and perplexed by 
having to manage a divided cabinet ; he was now threat- 
edbd with that cabinet’s dissolution. Mr. Hamilton had 
informed him by letter, that private as well as public 
reasons had determined him to retire from office towards 
the close of the next session ; probably with a view to give 
Congress an opportunity to examine into his conduct. 
Now camo a letter from Mr. Jefferson, daled July Slst, in 


1 Jefferspn’s Works, ix. 164. 
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which he recalled the circumstances which had induced 
hW to postpone fof a while his original intention of 
retiring, office at the close of the first four years of 
the repuolid These circumstances, he observed, tad now 
cea^d to such a degree as to leave him free to think again 
of a day on which to withdraw ; “ at the close, therefore, of 
the ensuing mohth of September, I shall beg leave to retire 
to scones of greater tranquiUity, from those for which I am 
every day more and more convinced that neither my talents, 
tone of min i, nor time of life, fit me.” 

Washington was both grieved and embanvissdd by this 
notification. Full of concern, he called upon Jtefierson 
at his country residence near Philadelphia— pictured his 
deep distress at finding himself, in the present perplex- 
ing juncture of affairs, about to be deserted by those of his 
cabinet on whose counsel he had counted, and whose 
places he knew not where to find persons competent to 
supply ; and, in his chagrin, again expressed hLS repent- 
ance that he himself had not resigned afi he had once 
meditated. 

The public mind, he went on to observe, was in an 
alarming state of fennent — political combinations of va- 
rious kinds were forming; where all this would end he 
knew not. A now Congress was to assemble, more nu- 
merous than the last, perhaps of a different spirit : the 
first expressions of its sentiments would bo important, and 
it would relieve him considerably if Jefferson would remain 
in office, if it were only until the end of the^session, 

Jefferson, in reply, pleaded an excessive repugnance to 
public life ; and, what seems to have influenced him more 
sensibly, the actual uneasiness of hie^ position. He was 
obliged, ho said, to move in exactly the circle which he 
knew to bear him peculiar hatred — “ the wealthy aristo- 
crats, the merchants connected closely with England, fee 
newly-created paper fortunes.” Thus surrounded, his words 
were caught, multiplied, misconstrued, and even fabricated, 
and spread abroad to his injury. 

Mr. Jefferson pleaded, moreover, that the opposition of 
views between Mr. Hamilton and himself was peculiarly 
unpleasant, and destnictive of the necessary haisgony, 
With regard to the republican party he was sure it h^ 
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not a view which went to the frame of the govenonent ; he 
believed the next Congress would attempt nothing material, 
but to render their own body independe^, 
noeiivres of Mr. Genet might produce some litCle e^nbanass- 
ment, but the republicans would abandon that functionary 
the moment they knew the nature of his conduct. 

Washington replied,* that he believed fee views of the 
republican party to be perfectly pure ; “ but when men 
put a machine into motion,” said he, “it is impossible for 
to stop it exactly where they would choose, or to 
say wbeib it will stop. The constitution' we have is an 
excellent one, if we can keep it where it is.” 

He again adverted to Jefferson’s constant suspicion that 
there was a party disposed to change the constitution into 
a monarchical form, declaring that there was not a man in 
tho United States who would set his face more decidedly 
against such a change than himself. 

“ Tso rational man in the United States suspects you of 
any other disposition,” cried Jefferson ; “ but there does not 
pass a week in which we cannot prove declarations drop 
ping from the monarchical party, that our government is 
good for nothing — is a milk-and-water thing which cannot 
support itR<'lf — that wo must knock it down, and set up 
something with m<jre energy.” 

“ if that is the case,” rejoined Washington, “ it is a proof 
of their ijisanity ; for the republican spirit of the Union is so 
manifest, and so solid, that it is astonishing how any one 
<5an expect toVxove it.” • 

We havQ only Jefferson’s account of this and other inter- 
esting interviews of a confidential nature which he had 
with the President^ and we give them generally almost in 
his own words, through which, partial as they may have 
been, wo disoem Washington’s constant efforts to moderate, 
tie growing antipathies between tho eminent men whom 
he had sought to assist him in conducting the government. 
He continued to have the highest opinion of Jefferson’s abi- 
lities— -his knowledge of foreign affairs, his thorough pa- 
triotism ; and it was his earnest desire tq retain him in his 
cabinet trough the whole of the ensuing session of Con- 
gregp^before the close of which he trusted tho affairs of 
the country relating to foreign powei^, Indian disturb 
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anoeSvand internal policy, would haTo taken a more dooi<* 
sivo, and, it yas t6 be'hoped, agreeable form than they then 
had. A pon&romise was eventually made, according to 
which Jefferson was to be allowed a temporary absence in 
the autumn, and on his return was to continue in office 
dntU January* 

In the mean Umo Genet had proceeded to New York, 
which very excitable city was just then in a great agitation. 
The frigate Ambuscade, while anchored in the harbour, had 
been ohalleTged to single combat by the Britisl\ frigate 
Boston, CaptaimCourtney, which was cruising off the Hook. 
The challenge was accepted : a severe action ensued ; •Court- 
ney was killed, and the Boston, much damaged, was 
obliged to stand for Halifax. The Ambuscade returned 
triumphant to New Y'ork, and entered the port amid the 
enthusiastic cheers of the populace. On the same day a 
French fleet of fifteen sail arrived from the Chesapeake and 
anchored in the Hudson river. The officers and crews 
were objects of unbounded favour with all who inclined to 
the French causeJ^ Bompard, the commander of the Am- 
buscade, was the hero of the day. Tri-coloured cockades, 
and tri-ooloured ribbons were to be seen on everj’ side, and 
rude attempts to chant ♦the Marseilles Hymn and the Car- 
magnole resounded through the streets. 

In the midst of this excitement, the ringing of bells and 
the firing of cannon announced that Citizen Genet was 
arrived at Powles Hook Ferry, directly opposite the city. 
There was an immediate assemblage of tfie republican 
party in the fields now called the Park. A committee was 
appointed to escort Genet into the city. He entered it amid 
the almost frantic oheerings of the populace. Addresses 
were made to him, expressing devoted attachment to the 
^French republic, and abjuring all neutrality ♦in regard to 
its heroic struggle. ** Ihe cause of France is the cause 
America/’ cried the enthusiasts : it is time to distinguish 
its friends from its foes.” Genet looked round him. The 
tri-colonred cockade figured in the hats of the shouting 
multitude; tri-oolpured ribbons fluttered from the dresses 
of females in the windows ; the French flag was hoisted on 
the top of the Tontine Coffee House ^he City Exohas^), 
sumounted by the^^^p of liberty. Can we wonder ^at 
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what little discretion Genet possessed was completely 
overborne by this tide of seeming pofmlarity iV 

In the midst of his self-gratulation and ymplacency, 
however, he received a letter from Mr. Jenerson (Sept. 

1 5th), a^sqiiainting him with the measures taken to procure 
his recall, and inclosing a copy of the letter written fo/ 
that%)urpoBe to the American minister af Paris, It w'as 
added that, out of anxious regard lest the interests of 
Franco might suffer, the Executive would, in the mean 
time, receive his (M. Genet’s) communications in writing, 
and admil the continuance of his functions so long as they 
should •'be restrained within the law as theretofore an- 
nounced to him, and should be of the tenor usually ob- 
served towards independent nations by the representative 
of a friendly power residing with them. 

The letter of the Secretary of State threw Genet into a 
violent passion, and produced a reply (Sept. 18th), written 
while he was still in a, great heat. In this he attributed 
his disfavour with tho American government to the machi- 
nations of “ those gentlemen who had so often been repre- 
sented to him as aristocrats, partisans of monarchy, parti- 
sans of England and her constitution, and consequently 
enemies of the principles which all good Frenchmen had 
embraced with religious enthusiasm.” “ These persons,’^ 
he said, “ alarmed by tho popularity which the zeal of the 
American people for the cause of France had shed upon 
her minister — alarmed also by his inflexible and incorrupt- 
ible attachment to the severe maxims of democracy — were 
striving to*ruin him in his own c<mntry, after having united 
all the& efforts t6 calumniate him in the minds of theiv 
fellow-oitizenif.” , 

“ These people,*’ observes he, “ instead of a democratic 
Sijfibassador, would prefer a minister of the ancient regime, * 
very complaisant, very gentle, very disposed to pay court 
to people in office, to co^orm blindly to everything which 
flattered their views and projects ; above all, to prefer to 
the sure and modest society of good farmers, simple oitizens, 
and honest artizans, thstt of distinguished personages who 
speoulaoe so patriotically in the public funds, in the lands, 
and^e paper of government.” 

In his heat Genet resented the part Mr. Jefferson had 
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taken, notwithstanding their cordial intimacy, in the pre- 
sent matter.^ althbngh this part had merely been the dis- 
charge of ar^^offioial duty. ** Whatever, sir,” writes Genet, 
“ may be tlie result of the exploit of which you have 
rendered yourself the generous instrument, aftea having 
niade me believe that you w-ere my friend — after having 
initiated me in the mysteries which have influence# my 
hatred against all those who aspire to absolute power, 
thef^ is an act of justice which the American people — 
which the French people — which all free people, are inte- 
rested in demanding : it is, that a particular inquiry should 
be made, in the approaching ('ongress, into the uaotives 
which have induced the chief of the executive power of the 
United States to take upon himself to demand the recall of 
a public minister, whom the sovereign people of the United 
States had received frateniail}*^ and recognised, before the 
. diplomatic forms had been fulfilled in respect to him at 
rhiladelphia.” 

The wrongs of which Genet considered himself entitled 
to complain against the executive, commenced before his 
introduction to that functionary. It was the proclamation 
of neutrality which first grieved his spirit. “ I was ex- 
extremely wounded,” writes he, “ that the President of the 
United States should haste, before knowing what 1 bad to 
transmit on the part of the French republic, to proclaim 
sentiments over which decency and friendship should at 
least have thrown a veil.” 

He was grieved, moreover,* that on his* first audience 
the President had spoken only of the friendidiip of the 
United States for France, without uttering a word or ex- 
pressing a single sentiment in regard^ to ^ revolutign ; 
although all the towns, all the vill^es from Charleston iu 
Philadelphia, had made the air resound wirti their ard^tt 
voices for the French republic. And what further grieved 
his spirit was, to observe “ that this first magistrate of a 
free pecmle had decorated his saloon with certain medal- 
Kons of Capet [meaning Louis X YI.] and his Wiily, which 
Served in Paris f^>r lullying signs.” 

We forbear to cite further this angry and ill-judged letter. 
Unfortunately for Genet’s epheme^ popularity, a rsgiour 
got abroad timt he Ijiad expressed a determination to appeal 
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from the I’resident the people. This at first was con- 
tiadioted, but was ultimately establislied^by aicertificate of 
Chief Justice Jay and Mr. Hufiis King, of the Mnited States 
Senate, which was published in the papers. ^ 

The spirit of audacity thus manifested by a foreign mi- 
nister shocked the national pride. Meetings were held in' 
every part of the Union to express the public feeling in the 
matter. In these meetings the proclamation of neutrality 
and the system of measures flowing from it were sustained, 
partly from a conviction of their wisdom and justice, but 
more from an undiminished affection for the person and 
character of Washington ; for many who did not espouse 
his views were ready to support him in the exercise of his 
constitutional functions. The warm partisans of Genet, 
however, were the more vehement in his support from the 
temporary ascendancy of the other party. Ihey advocated 
his right to appeal from the President to the people. The 
President, they argued, was invested with no sanctity to 
make such an act criminal. In a republican cotmtry the 
people were the real sovereigns. 


CHAPTER CLXXXVIII. 

Neutrality endangered by Great Britain — Her ill-advised Measures — 
Detention of V^sela bound for Franco — Impi'esameut of American 
Seamen — Femstence in holding the Western Posts — Congress 
assembles in December — Tlie President's opening Speech— -His 
Censure of Genet — The Vice-Presidant's allusion to it — Xhe Ad- 
ministration in a Minority in the House — Proclamation of Neu- 
tnUity sustained — Jefferson’s Be;^rt — Retires from the Cabinet — 
His parting Ebnuke to Genet — His Character of Washington. 

^HiU3 the neutrality of the United States, so jealously ^ 
guarded by Washington, was endangered by the intrigues ‘ 
of the French minister, it was put to imminent hazard by 
ill-advised measures of the British cabinet. 

There was such a scarcity in France, in consequence of 
the failure of the crops, that a famine was apprehended. 
England, availing herself of her naval a^endenoy, deter- 
mini^ to increase the distress of her rival by cutting off all 
her supplies from abroad; In June, 1793, therefore, her 
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cruisers were instructed to detain «all vessels bound to 
France wittf cargjbcs bf com, flour, or meal, take them into 
port, unlosM them, purchase the cargoes, make a proper 
allowance for the freight, and then release the vessels ; or 
to allow the masters of them, on a stipulated seosirity, to 
dispose of their cargoes in a port in amity with England. 
This measure gave umbrage to all parties in the United 
States, and brought out an earnest remonstrance from the 
government, as being a violation of the law of neutrals, 
and indefeu able on any proper construction of the law of 
nations. 

Another grievance which helped to swell the* tide of 
resentment against Great Britain, was the frequent im- 
pressment of American seamen, a wrong to which they 
were particularly exposed from national similarity. 

To these may be added the persistence of Great Britain 
in holding the posts to the south of the lakes, which, ac- 
cording to treaty stipulations, ought to have been given 
up. Washington did not feel himself in a position to press 
our rights under the treaty, with the vigorous hand that 
some would urge ; questions having risen in some of the 
State courts, to obstruct the fulfilnient of our part of it, 
which regarded the payment of British debts contracted 
before the war. 

The violent partisans of France thought nothing of these 
shortcomings on our own jmrt; and would have had the 
forts seized at once ; but Washington considered a scru- 
pulous discharge of our own obligations the^necessaiy pre- 
limiifaiy, should so violent a measure be deemed advisaole. 
His prudent and conscientious conduct in this particular, 
so in unison with the impartial justice .whi A governed all 
his actions, was cited by partisan writers, as indicative of 
his preference of England to “ our ancient alty*” ^ . 

The hostilities of the Indians north of the Ohio, by many 
attributed to British wiles, still continued. Ulie attempts 
at an amicable negotiation had proved as fruitless as Wash- 
ington had anticipated. The troops under Wayne had, 
therefore, taken the field to act offensively ; but, from the 
lateness the season, had formed a winter camp near the 
site of the present city of Cincinnati, whence Waylla was 
to open his campaign iit the ensuing sprir^. 
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Congress assembled on the 2nd of December (1793), 
witb various causes of exasperation 'hi vO^ork ;^j^the intrigues 
of Qenet and the agressions of England uniting to aggra- 
vate to a degree of infatuation the partiality for France, 
and reyder imminent the chance of a foreign war. 

Washington, in his opening speech, after expressing his 
deep and respectful sense of the renewed testimony of 
public approbation manifested in his re-election, proceeded 
to state the measures he had taken, in consequence of the 
war in JEurope, to protect the rights and interests of the 
United States, and maintain peaceful relations with the 
belligqjrent parties. Still he pressed upon Congress the ne- 
cessity of placing the country in a condition of complete 
defence. “ The United States,” said he, “ ought not to 
indulge a persuasion that, contrary to the order of human 
events, they will for over keep at a distance those painful ap- 
peals to arms with which the history of ever}^ nation abounds, 
^ere is a rank due to the United States among nations,* 
which will be withheld, if not absolutely lost, by the repu- 
ta^on of weakness. If we desire to avoid insult, we must 
be able to repel it ; if wo desire to seciue peace — one of 
the most powerful instruments of our prosperity — it must 
be known that we are, at all times, ready for war.” In 
the spirit of these remarks, ho urged measures to increase 
the amount of arms and ammunition in the arsenals, and to 
improve the militia establishment. 

One part of his speech conveyed an impressive admoni- 
tion to the Hduse of Representatives : “No pecuniary con- 
sideration's more urgent than the regular redemption and. 
diacharge of the public debt ; in none can delay be more 
injurious, or an economy of time more valuable.” 

The necessity of augmenting the public revenue, in a 
^gree commensurate with the objects suggested, was ^ 
likewiso touched upon. 

In concluding Ms speech, he endeavoured to impress 
upon his hearers the magnitude of their task, the important 
interests ^nhded to them, and the conscientiousness that 
diould reign over thok deliberations. “ Without an un- 
pj:ejudiced coolness, the welfare of the government may be 
liaz%ated ; without harmony, as far as consists with free 
dom of sentiment its dignity may be lost. But, as the 
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legislative proceedings of the tJnited States will never, 1 
tiwt, be repi^achM for the want of temper or of candour, so 
shall not t^ public happiness languish from the want oi 
my strenuoifis and warmest co-operation.” 

In a message to both Houses, on the 5th of December, 
concerning foreign relations, Washington spoke feelingly 
with regard to those with the repiesentative and executive 
bodies of France : “It is with extreme concern J have to 
inform you that the proceedings of the person whom they 
have unfortunately appointed their minister plenipoten- 
tiary hero, have breathed nothing of the friendljf spirit of 
the nation which sent him ; their tendency, on tl)e con- 
trary, has been to involve us in war abroad, and discord 
and anarchy at home. So far as his acts, or those of his 
agents, have threatened our immediate commitment in the 
war, or flagrant insult to the authority of the laws, their 
effect has been counteracted by the ordinary cognizance of 
*the laws, and by an exertion of the powers confided to me. 
Where their danger was not imminent, they have been 
borne with, from sentiments of regard for his nation ; from 
a sense of their friendship towards us ; from a conviction 
that they would not suffer us to remain long exposed to 
the action of a person who has so little respected our 
mutual dispositions ; and, 1 will add, from a reliance on 
the firmness of my fellow-citizens in their principles of 
peace and order.” 

John Adams, speaking of this passage of the message, 
*sayB : — “ The President has riven Genet a bolt of thunder,” 
He questioned, howovei^ wh^ether Washington would be 
supported in it by tbc two Houses : “ although he stands 
at present as high in the admiration and confidence of the 
people as ever he did, 1 expect he will find many bitter 
and desperate enemies arise in consequence of ms just 
judgment against Genet* 

In fact, the choice of speaker showed that there was a 
majority of ten against the administration, in the House of 
Bepresentatives ; yet it was manifest, from the affectionate 
answer on the pth, of the two Houses, to Washington's 
speech, and the satisfaction expressed at his re-election, 

^ Letter to Mrs. Adams. Life, vol4* 400, 
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tliat he wa4 not included in the opposition ^which, from 
this act, appeared to await his politick system, t^lie 
House did justice to the jMirity and patriotisi^ of the mo- 
tives which had pfoniT)te<l him again to obey the voice of 
his eouiStry, when called by it to the Presidential chair, 
“ It is to virtues which ha\ o ooiumanded long and univer- 
sal reverence, and services from which have flowed groat 
and lasting bouefits, that the tribute of praise may be 
paid, without the reproach of flaitcry ; and it is from the 
same soi&ocs that tho fairest anticipations may be derived 
in favour of tho public happiness.** 

Notwlthstaadlng the pox>ular ferment in favour of Fmnoo, 
both Houses soom to have ax>provo(l the course pursued by 
Washington in regard to that country ; and as to his pro- 
clamation of neutrality, while tho llouso approved qf it in 
guarded terms, the Senate pionouuced It a ‘‘ measure well- 
timed and wise ; manifesting a watchful solicitude for tho 
welfare of the nation, and calculated to ])romoto it.** 

Early in the session, Mr. Jefferson, in compliance with 
a requisition wliioh the llouso of ilepresentatives had 
made, Feb. 2Jrd, 1791, furnished aji able and comprehen- 
sive report of the stale of trade of the (Inited States with 
different countries; the mituro and extent -of exports and 
imports, and the amount of tonnage of tho Amorioan 
shipping; specifying,* also, the various lestrictions and 
prohibitions by which our commerce was embarrassed, 
and, in some iHstancos, almost imined. ** Two methods*” 
he said* ** presented thernMolves, J>y which those imp^i- 
monts mi|^t be removed, modified, or couutei'aoted ; 
friendly arrangement or countervailing legislation. 
Friendly arrangemhnts were preferable with all who 
would come into them, and we should oany into such 
afHngements all the liberality and spirit of aooommoda- 
tion which the nature of tlie case would admit. But,’* he 
adds, should any nation continue its system of prohibi- 
tive duties and regulations, it behoves ns to protect our 
oitiaonsy their oommotcc; and navigation, by oounter pro- 
hibitions* duties* and regulations.** To* effect this, be 
a series of legislativo measures of a retaliatory 

* See tTeil^reon's Works* vol. ini* 
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Witli tUiSf 3 >ble«an 4 elaborate report JeiTersoxi closed his 
labours as Idecretary of State. Ilis last act was a kind of 
parting gun/fo Mr. Gouot, 'Diis restless functionary had, 
on the 20th of December, sent to him translations of the 
instructions given him by the executive council of Franco ; 
desiring that the President would lay thorn officially bo^ 
fore both Houses of Congress, and proposing to transmiti 
successively, other papers to be laid before them in like 
manner. 

Jefferson, on the Slat of December, informed Genet that 
he had laid his letter and its accompaniments before the 
President. “1 have it in charge to observe,” adds he, 
“ that your functions as the missionary of a foreign nation 
here, are confined to the transactions of the affairs of your 
nation with the Executive of the United States ; tliat the 
communications which are to pass between tlio executive 
and legislative branches cannot bo a* subject for your in- 
terference, and that the Presidimt must be loft to judge for 
himself what matl ers his duty or tlio public good may re* 
quire him to piopose to the deliberations of Congress. J 
Ixave, therefore, the honour of returning you the copies 
sent for distribution, and of being, with gieat respect, sir, 
your most obedient and most humble servant,” 

Such was Jcflei son’s dignified rebuke of the presump* 
tuous meddling of Genet ; and indqpd his whole course of 
official pioceedings with that minister, notwithstanding 
his personal intimacy with him and his strong French 
partialities, is worthy of tho highest approbation. Genet, 
in fact, who had calculated on Jefferson’s friendship, 
charged him openly with liaving a language official and a 
lai^uage confidential ; but it certainty was oredltaUe to 
him, as a public functionary in a place of high trust, that, 
iff his official transactions, he could rise superior to dmii* 
vidual prejudices and partialities^ and consult onty the 
dignity and interests of hik country. 

Wamington had been especially sensible of the talents 
and integrity displayed by Jefferson during the closing 
year of his secretaryship, and particularly tm^ghout this 
Flinch perplexity, and had recently made a last at^tempt, 
but^an unsucceasidl one, to persuade him to remain m flie 
caltpnet. On the same day with his letter to 
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JoflTexson adaresMed one to Wo&hingtan, nomjiviing him of 
his having postponed his retirement from office until the 
end of the annual y;ear. “ lliat term being niw arrived/’ 
vnriies ho, “ and my propensities to retirement becoming 
daily m<5re and more irresistible, I now take tho liberty of 
I'esigiiing the office into your hands. Bo pleased to accept, 
with it my feiheore thanks for all tho indulgences which 
>ou have boon so good as to exercise towards me in the 
dibchaigo of its duties. Coribcious that my need of them 
has beei -groat, 1 bavo still ever found Ihem greater, 
without any other claim on my part than a firm pursuit of 
what has appeared to mo to bo right, and a thorough dis- 
dain of all means which wore not as open and honourable 
as their object was pure. I carry into my retirement a 
lively sense of your goodness, and shall continue gj-atcfully 
to reinenibor it.” 

The following was Washington’s reply : — ** Since it lias 
been impossible to piwout you to forego any longer tho 
iudulgexico of your desire for private life, the event, how- 
ever anxious I am to avert it, must l>c subiuiit^^d to. 

** But I cannot fiuiTer you to leave your station without 
assuring you that the opinion which I ' had formed of your 
mto^rity and talents, and which dictated your original 
nomination, has been confirmed by tho fullest exporieni-o, 
and that both have been eminently displayed in tho dis- 
charge of your duty.” 

Tno' place tlms made vjicantin tho cabinet was tilled }>y 
Mr. Edmund Itandolph, whoso office of Attomoy-General 
was conferred on Mr. William Bradford, of rennsylvuiiia. 

No one seompd to throw off the toils of office with more 
delight than Jeffotflon; or to betake himself with more 
devotion to thp simple occupations of rural life. Jt 
hft boast, in a letter to a friend written some time affir 
his return to Monticello, that he had soon no newspaper 
since he had left Philadelphia, and he believed he should 
never take another newspaper of any sort. I think it is 
Montaigne,” vnrites he, ‘*who has said, that ipnorance is 
the softest pillow on which a man can rbst his head. 1 
am sijiB it is true as to evoiything political, and shall 
en^avour to estrange myself to everything of that cha- 
racter.’* Tot the veiy next sentence shows the lurking 

5 l 2 • 
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of the old foudo ** I indulge myself in one political^ 
topic only— that is, in declaring to my oonntrymen the 
shameless cf^ption of a portion of the representatives of 
the drat and second Congresses, and thir implicit devotion to 
fh treaeuiy”^ * 

Wo subjoin his comprehensive cliaracter of Washington, 
the I'csuli of long observation and cabinet experience, and 
written in after years, when theio was no temptation to 
insincere eulogy : — 

*His iiitcpity was moat pare; justice, ilie most 
infloxiole 1 have ever known ; no motives of interest or 
consanguinity, of friendship or hatred, being able'* to bias 
bis dooiaion. He was, indeed, in ovoiy hcnso of the word, 
•wise, a good, and a great man.’’ 


CHAPTEE CLXXXIX. 

iiebate on JelforAon'fl Eeport on Commercial Intercourse-** A Naval 
Force proposed for the protection of Commerce against Piratical 
CruiBci's — Further instances of the audacity of Gfenet — His Recall 
— Arrival of his Successor —Irritation excited by British Oapture>» 
of American Vessels Preparations for Defence -•* Embargo — 
Intense excitement at ** British Spohations '* — J^artisans of France 
in the Ascendaut A Chance for accommodating DitEculties — 
Jefferson’s ljo|>os of Reconciliation — The War Cry uppermost — 
’Waahington detei’niinos to send a special Envoy to the IBntisb 
Govomment — Jefferson’s letter to Tench Coxe. ^ 

PuBLir affairs were boodining wioro and more eompUcated, 
and evonts in Europe wore full of gloomy poi'tcnt- “ The 
news of this evening,” writes John Adams 10 his wife, on 
tho 9th of Jjtnuaty, “is, that the queen of Eranoe is no 
liOie. When will savages satisfied with blood? ITo 

K ^ect of peace in Europe, therefore none of internal 
ony in America. We oannot well be in a more 
disagreoable situation than we are with all Europe, with 
all Indians, and with all Baihary rovers. Kearly one-half 
of the Continent is in constant opposition to the Other, and 
the Pmaident’s situation, which is highly respoilrihle, is 
very distressing.’' ^ 

1 Letter to R, Randolph. ^Fortui, iv« 10$« 
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Adams speaks of having had two hours’ oonversatiou 
^with Washington alone in his cabinot, but intimates that 
he could not reveal the purport of it, even by a^hint ; it had 
satisfied him, however, of Washington’s earnest desire to 
do ngl\^t; his close application to discover it, and his 
deliberate and comprehensive view of our aflairs with all 
the world. “ The anti-federalists and Iho Frenchified 
aealots,” adds Adams, “ liavo nothing now to do that I 
can conceive of, but to ruin his character, destroy his 
peace, ayd injure his health, lie suppoi'ts cdl their attacks 
with firmness, and his health appears to bo very good.”* 

The jreport of ^Ir. Jefferson on commercial intei oourso 
was soon taken up in the TTouso in a oonunittoe of the 
whole* A series of resolutions based on it, and relating 
to the privileges and restrictions of the commerce of the 
United States, wore introduced by Mr. Madison, and 
became the subject of a warm and ^orimonipus debate. 
The report uphold the policy of turning tlie course of trade 
from England to France, by discriminations in favour of the 
latter ; and the resolutions were to the same purport. The 
idea was to oppose commercial rosistanco to commercial 
injury ; to enforce a perfect commercial equality by retaliat- 
ing impositions, assuming that the commercial system of 
Great Britain was hostile to the United states — a position 
strongly denied by some of tho debaters. 

Though the subject was, or might seem to lx:, of a 
purely commercial nature, it was inevitably mixed up with 
political considerations, aepprding as a favourable inclinor 
lion to England or France was apprehended. The debate 
waxed warm as it proceeded, with a strong infusion of 
bitterness. Fisher Ames stigmatized tho resolutions as 
having Frmah stamped upon the very face of them. Where- 
iinon, Colonel l^a^ker of Virginia wished that there wqre 
a stamp on the forehead of every one to designate whether 
he were for France or England. For himself, he would 
not be silent and hear that nation abused, to whom 
America was indebted for her rank ae a natiom There 
was a burst of apnlause .in the gallery ; but the indecorum 
was rebuked by the galleries being cleared. 


* X4& of John Adamar ^1* 1* P- ^^1* 
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The debate, which had cominenood the 13th of 
Jauuary (1794), wat*' protracted to the 3rd of Pebruary^jf 
when the (iiieBtioti being taken on the first resolution, it 
was carried' by a majority of only five, so nearly i^ejo 
paities divided. I'lic further ronsideiation of tho remain* 
ing lesolutiona was postponed to March, when it was 
johunitd, but, in couso(|nonoo of the new complexion of 
affairs, was suspended without a decision. 

The maxt legislative movoment was also productive of a 
wann debate, though connected with a 8ubjec,t which 
ai)poaled to the sympathies of the whole nation. Algerine 
coiaairb had captured eleven American merchant .vessels, 
and upwards of <tne hundred prisoners, and the legency 
manifested a disposition for further outrages. A hill was 
introduced into (V^ngress proposing a force of six frigates, 
to protect the commeioe of the United States against 
the cruisers of this piratical power. The bill met with 
strenuous opposition. The force would require time to 
p] opal 0 it; and would then be insufficient. It might be 
laying the foundation of a largo permanent navy and a 
groat publii* debt. It would be cheaper to purchase the 
friendship of Algiers with money, as was done by other 
nations of superior maritime force, or to purchase the 
protection of those nations. It seems hardly credible, at 
the present day, that such policy could have been urged 
before an American Congress, without provoking a burst 
of scorn and indignation ; yet it was hoard without any 
emotion of the kind ; and, though tlie bill eventually 
passed by botli Houses, it was but by a small m^ority. It 
received the hearty assent of the President. 

In the course of this session fresh ipstanoes had come 
before the goveinment of the mischievous activity and 
audacity of Genet ; showing that, not conietit with cosrn- 
promising the neutralily of the United States at sea, fie 
was attempting to endanger it by land. From documents 
received, it appeared that in November he had sent emis* 
saries to £ontuokv, to enroll American citiseus in an 
o^xpedition againf^jt A'ew Orleans and the Spanish poesee* 
sions ; fhmishing them with blank commissions fox the 
purpose*' It was an enterprise in which the adveilOarous 
1 Amarken Skits il. 85.. 
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people of that Stale were toady cnoiighto embark, through 
enthusiaBtn for the French nation and hupatience at the 
delay of Spain to open the navigation of the Mifisiebippi. 
Another expedition was to proceed againet tko Floridab ; 
men fo/ the purpose to be enlisted at Iho South, to 
rendessvous in Georgia, and to bo aided by a body of 
Indians and by a French fleet, bhonld one arrive on 
the coast. ^ 

A pi-oclamation from Gov<‘mor Moultiio chewed all 
such enlistments in South (Carolina, but biought foith 
letter frufli Genet to Mr. .Jefieihon, denying that ho had 
endeavoured to raise an armed force in thal slate for the 
service of the republic . “ At the samo time,*’ adds he, “ J 
am too frank to conceal from you that, authorized by the 
French nation to deliver brevets to sucli of your fellow- 
citizens who feel animated by a debiie to serve the fairest 
of causes, 1 have accorded them (o boveral bravo republi- 
cans of South Carolina, whose intention appeared to me to 
be, in expatriating tliembelvos, to go among the tribes of 
independent Indians, ancient friends nrrd allies <d' France, 
to inflict, if they could, in concert wilh them, the haTUi to 
Spaniards and Englishmen which the govenniicnts of 
those two nations the baseness to do for a long time 
to your fellow-citizens, under the name of these savages, 
the same as they have done recently under that of the 
Algerines.*’ 

Documeirts relating to these transactions were oomuru- 
nicated to Coflgress by Wadiington early in January. But, 
though the expedition set on fcR>t in South Carolina had 
been chocked, it was subsequently reported that the one in 
Kentucky agaiiust l^ouisiana was still in }>rogresB and about 
to descend the Ohio. 

^ These sehemes showed such determined purpose, on the , 
part of Genet, to undermine the peace of the United States, 
that Washington, without waili^ a reply to the demand 
for bis recall, resolved to keep no fui fixer terms with that 
headlong diplomat. The dignity, possibly the safety of the 
United States, depended upon immediate measures. 

In a oal^inet council it was detennmed to supersede 
GetnCs diplomatic fimotions, deprive him of the consequent 
privileges, and arrest his person ; a message to Congress, 
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avowiz)^ Buoli detonuination, was prepared, bnt at this 
critical juncture dniiu dehpatchos from Gouvemour Morris^ 
announcing Genet’s recall. 

The Fren«*h minister of foreign affairs had, in feet, re- 
probated the conduct of Genet as unauthorized hy his 
instructions and deserving of punishment, and Mr. Fauchet, 
secretary of the executive council, was appointed to suo 
cecd hm. Mr. Fauchet arrived in the United States in 
^Fobnidy. 

About ‘his time vigilance was required to guard against 
wrongs from an opposite quarter. We have noticed the 
orderb ibsued by Gieat Driiain to her cruisers in June, 1793, 
and the resentment thereby excited in the United States. 
On the 6th of the following month of November she had 
given them additional instructions to detain^ all vessels 
laden with the produce of any colony belonging to France, 
or oanying sui)plios to any suc'h colony, and to bring them, 
witli their caigoos, to Britihli ports, for adjudi(5ation in the 
British courts of Admiralty. 

Captures of Amoricaii vessels wore taking place in con- 
sequonoe of these orders, and heightening public iiritation* 
They wore coubidered indicative of detei mined hostility on 
the part of Great Biitain, and they prcnluced measures in 
(.''ongress, piH:*paratory to an apprehended state of An 
embargo was laid, prohibiting all tiado from the United 
States to any foreign place for the space of thirty days, and 
vigorous preparationb for defence wore adopted with but 
little opposition. • 

On the 27th of March resolutions were movpd that all 
debts dtie to British subjects be sequosterod and paid into 
the treasuiw, as a fund to indemnify oitizens»of the United 
States for depredations sustained from British oruiaors, and 
, that all intercourse with Great Britain be interdicted until 
fdie had made compensation for tk^Bo injuries, and until she 
should make surrender of the Westeni posts. 

The popular oxcitemont was intense. Meetings were 
held on the subject of British spoliations* ** Peace or war*' 
Was the absorbing question. The partisans of France were 
now in the aso^ndant* It was scouted as pUsUlonimous any 
longer to hold terms with England* ** No doubt,” saiH^they, 
she d^apfaes the proclamation of neutrality, as an evidenoe 
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of timidity ; oveiy motive of self-resjject oall« on the people 
of tho United States to show a propA? silirit.** 

It was suggested tlmt those who were in favour of resist^ 
ing British aggressionR shonld mount the* tri-^coloured 
cockac^o ; and forthwith it was mounted by many ; while a 
I3emo(jratic Society was fonned to eorrefepond with the one 
at riiiladeJphia, and aid in givijig effect to these popular 
sontiiuents. 

\\ iiile tho public mind was in this inflaiumkole state, 
Washington received advices from Mi% l*inclcney, tho 
^Anioiicid) minister in London, informing him that the 
Jiritish ministry had issued instnictions to tho commanders 
of armed vossols, revoking those i>f the 0th of November, 
179:). Lord (Irenville also, in conversation with Mr, 
I*inckiioy, had explained the real motives for that order, 
showing that, however oppicssivo in its execution, it had 
not been intended for tho special vexation of American 
commerce. 

Washington laid IMncknoy’slettor before Congress on the 
4th of April, Jt had its effect on both parties ; federalists 
saw in it a chance of accommodating difficulties, and there- 
fore opposed all measures calculated to irritate; the other 
party did not pioss their belligeient lU'opositionH to any 
immediate decision, but sbow^cd no solicitude to avoid a 
rupture. 

Jefferson, though reputed to be tho head of the French 
party, avowed in a letter to Madison his hope that war 
would not result; hut thaU just ice would bo obtained in a 

S aoeablo.way;* and ho repeats •the hope in a subsequent 
:ter. My counti^mon,” writes he, “ are groaning 
under tho insults pf Great Britain, 1 hope some means 
will turn up of reconciling our fiiith and honour with 
poaco, 1 confbsa to yon, I have seen enough of one war < 
never to wish to see another,* 

** ’Tis as great an error,” writes Hamilton, at the same 
time, **for a nation to overrate as to tmdonate itself. 
Presumption is as great a fault as timidity. our error 
to overrate ourselves end underrate Gxeat Britain ; we 

^ > Jeffergon^B Works, vol, iv, p. 102, 

^ lb. VoL iv. p. Letter to John Adam. 
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forgot how little we can annoy, how much we may bo 
annoyed/’^ * • ‘ 

* The wax cr)% however, is too obvious a means of popular 
exoitoment to bo readily givetx np. Busy paitisans saw 
that the feeling of the populace was belligerent, ancl evoiy 
means were taken by the presh and the demociatic sooieties 
to exasperate this feeling ; «aceui ding to them the crisis 
called, n;w)t for moderation, but for decibion — for energy. 
Still, to adhere to a nentral pobition, m ould argue tamo* 
ness --oowai dice! Wabhingtou, however, was too /norally 
brave to be clamoured out of his wise moderation’ by such 
taunts. He resolved to prevent a war if possible,, by an 
appeal to British jnstiee, to be made through a special 
envoy, who should i (‘present to the British government the 
injuries we had su'^tainod ihom it in various ways, and 
should uige indemnifiration. 

'rhe measure was deciied by the i>arty favourable to 
France, as an undue advance to tlie British government ; 
but they were still more hostile to it when it was 
niraoured that Hamilton was to bo obosen for the mission. 
A member of the House of itc})resentatives addressed a 
strong letter to the Presidonl, deprecating the mission, but 
especially the reputed choice of the envoy. James Monroe, 
also, at that time a niomber of the Senate, remonstrated 
against the nomination of Hamilton, as injurious to the 
public inteiest, and to the interest of Washington himself, 
and offered to explain his lOtisons to the latter in a private 
interview, • 

Washington declined tlio interview, but requested Mx*, 
Monroe, if possessed of any facts which would disqualify 
Mr. Hamilton for the mission, to oouvnunicate them to 
him in writing. 

% Colonel Hamilton and others liave beect mentioned,’’ 
adds he, “ but no one is yet absolutely decided upon id my 
mind. But as mxxoh will depend, among other things, upon 
the abilities of the person sent, and his knowledge of the 
affairs of this country, and as I alone am responsible fox a 
plDper nommation, it certainly behoves mo to nsmo snoh 
a one as^ in my judgment, combines the requisites for a 

BsailWa Works, iv. 5!^, 
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miHisioii so peculiarly interesting to the peace and happi- 
nesb of this countr}’.” * 

Hamilton, however, aware of the “collateral obstacles 
which existed with respect to himself, had resolved to 
jidvisoAVashington to drop him from the consideration, and 
to fix upon another character; and recommended John Jay, 
the C’hiof Justice of the United States, as the man whom it 
would ho advisable to send. “ 1 think, writes he, “ the 
business would have the hent clianqp possible in his hands, 
and t ftitter myself, that his mission would issue in a man- 
ner that* would produce the most important good to the 
natiom”‘ 

Mr. Jay was the person ultimately chosen. Washington, 
in lus message, thus nommating an additional envoy to 
Great Britain, expressed undirainishod confidence in the 
minister actually in London. “ But a mission like this,” 
observes ho, “ while it tx)rresponds with the solemnity of 
the occasion, will announce to the world a solicitude for a 
friendly adjustment of our complaints and a reluotence to 
hostility. Going immediately from the United States, such 
an envoy will carry witli him a full knowledge of the exist** 
ing temper and sensibility of our countiy, and will thus bo 
taught to vindicate our rights with firmness, and to culti- 
vate peace with sincerity.” 

The nomination was approved by a majority of ten 
Senators. 

By this sudden and decisive measure Washington sought 
to stay the precipitate imirnlscs of public passion ; to give 
time to put the country into a bomplete state of defence, 
and to provide such other measures as might be necessary, 
if negotiation* in a reasonable time, shomd prove unsuc- 
cessful.* 

# Notwithfitdnding the nomination of the envoy, the re- * 
solution to cut off all intetcourso with Great Britain 

r aed the House of Representatives, and was only lost 
the Senate by the easting vote of the Vice-President, 
which was given, according to general belief, “ not from 
a disinclination to ihcrulterigr expedience of the measuTe» 

I Hamiltoa** Works, vol. it. p* SSL 
t Ifotter to Btouiui Bsadolph. Writings, x« 40S, 
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but ftotn a debire/* previously, “ to try the effect of 
tiation”* 

While Washington was thus endeavouring to steer the 
vessel of State amid the suites and blasts which were 
threatening on every side, Jeuerson, who had hauled out 
of the storm, writes serenely from bis rotiremont at Monti- 
cello, to his faicnd I’euch Ooxe at Paiis: — 

“ Your lotteis give a comfoi-tahle view of French affairs, 
and later events seom^to confirm it. Over the foreign 
powejs 1 HLi convinced they will triumph eomplctoly, and 
1 cannot but hope that that tiiumph, and the cousequent 
disgrace of the invading tyrants, is dosiined, in order of 
events, to kindle the wrath of Euiope against those who 
have dated to embroil them in such wickedness, and to 
bring at length, kings, nobles, and priests to the scaffolds 
Which they have been so long deluging with human blood, 
J am still warm whenever 1 think of these scoundrels, 
diough I do it as seldom as I can, prefoning infinitely to 
contemplate the tranquil growth of my lucerne and potar 
tjpes. I have so completely withdrawn myself from these 
spectacles of usurpation and misrule, that 1 do not take a 
simrle newspaper, nor road one a month ; and I feel myself 
iLUnjtely the happier for it,”* 


CIIAPTEB OXC, 

Jame<» MonroS appointed Hinii\ter to France in place of Gouvemenr 
Hoxris recfidled — His Keoeption — PennsylYHnxa InsurrSbtion-^PtO'* 
claxnafion of 'Washington Perseveranoe of the Insurgents ^ Ssoond 
Proclamation The President proceeds agiisnst them Qeneral 
Morgan**- I^wrence Iiewis-*- Washington arranges a Plan of HiUtaxy 
^ Operations ^ Hetuma to Philadelphia, leaving W in oommsnd*- 
Suhmisaion of the Insurgents-* The President's Letter on the sub« 
jeot to Jay, Minister at London. 

Tm French govemmont, having so promptly complied 
witib the wishes of the American government m recailix^ 
Gitimk Genet, remjiestod, as an act of reciprocity, thd 
6f i(3k»uveniieur Morris, whose polHioal sympathieii wm 

< WwddngtontoTo^ ai, 401 * ^ 

« Worl*v In 104* 
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considered higbJy arislocraiicAl. TJie request vras granted 
accordingly, but Washington in a letter to Morria, notify- 
ing him of his being superhcdod, assured hi;n of his own 
undiminished oonfidonco and friendship. 

Jantbs Monroe, wlio waa appointed in his place, atrived 
at Paris in a moment of groat reaction. Kobespiene ha<l 
teminatod bis bloodj^' camar on the scaffold, and the Beign 
of Terror was at an cno The new minister from the 
ITnitcd States was ro<*oivcd in public by the (^)avoiitiou. 
The sentiments exprc'Msed by Monroe on delivering hi« 
credentials weio so eomplotoly in unison with the fedings 
of thd monieiil, that the Pi esidont of the Convention cm 
braced him with emotion, and it was decreed that the 
Ainei’ican and Fjcuch fltjgs should be entwined and hung 
np in the hall of tin' Convention, in sign of the union and 
friendship of the two loimblics. 

Chiming in with the jKipular impulse, Monroe presented 
the American Hag to the (Vmvention, on the part of his 
country. Jt was icccived with enthusiasm, and a decree 

was pHwaOu, that the jualional of V xoiAAwc) nuLVUJu n/n 

transmitted in return, to the government of the United 
States. 

Washington, in the moan time, was becoming painfully 
aware that censorious eyes at home wore keeping a watch 
upon his administration, and consorionn tongues and pens 
were ready to cavil at every measure. “ The affaiis of 
this country cannot go wrong, WTites he ironically to 
Gouvemeur Mon is; “there arj so mmy mtcbfd gm^ians 
of thm^t ahd j^uch infallible guides, that no one is at a loss 
for a directot^at oveiy turn.” 

This is almost ttie only instance of irony to be found in 
his usuallyl plain, direct coirespondenoe, and to us is 
«nournfullyj£ttggcstive of that soreness and weariness of^ 
heart with Which he saw his conscientious policy mis- 
understood W misroprosented, and himself becoming an 
olneot of party hostility. 

three weejks aflor the date of this letter, an 
insnrrection broke otxtba the western psert of Pennsylvania 
on amount of the excise law. We have already mentioned 
the notous oppdHition this law hod experienced. Bills of 
indictment had been found against some ef the riotetn 
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The mAr@hal^ whep <>p. the way to serve the processes 
. jss4^ hy the court, was fired upon by armed men, and 
. naifbwly escaped with his life. He was subsequently 
seized and compelled to renoTince the exercise of his 
official duties* llie house of General Nevil, inspector of 
the revenue, was assailed, but the assailants were repulsed. 
They assembled in greater numbers ; the magistrates and 
militia officeis shrank from interfering, lest it should 
provoke a general insurrection; a few regular soldiers 
were obtained from the garrison at Fort Pitt. Thcib was a 
parley. The insurgents demanded that the inspector and 
his papers should be . given up, and the soldiers ^haaiuh 
out of the house and ground their aims. The demand 
being refused, the house was attacked, the outhouses set on 
fire, and the garrison was compelled to surrender. The 
marshal and inspector finally escaped out of the country ; 
descended the Ohio, and, by a circuitous route, found their 
way to the seat of government ; bringing a lamentable tale 
of their misadventures. 

Washington deprecated the result of these outrageous 
proceedings. “ If the laws are to be so trampled upon 
with impunity,*’ said he, “ and a minority, a small one too, 
is to dictate to the majority, there is an end put, at one 
stroke, to republican government.” j, 

J t was intimated that the insurgent district could bring 
seven thousand men into the field. Delay would only 
swell the growing disaffection. On the 7th of August 
Washington issued a proclj-matidn, Variiin^ the insuigents 
to disperse, and declaring that if tranquillity Vera not 
restored before the 1st of September, for^ would be 
employed to Compel submission to the’^ lawf To show 
that this was not an empty throat, he, on the same day, 
'^made a requisition on the governors of New Jersey^ ,Petm« 
sylyaJ^k, Maryland, and Virginia, fbr militia to compose 
an army ;of twelve thousand men; aflierwai^ds angmentsd 
'Wfif|eet|i’thpumncl% ’’ '""W. 

^ GqvemoiP of. Viiginii;: ■ 

Ittoi^ider this likuntecticff^ ' 
fiiiit. ^ the Xkmooratic 

wliaj ' ' 
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“ That these societies instituted^by the artful aud 
designing members (many of their body/ 1 have no doubts 
mean well, but know little of the real plan), ^primarily to 
sow among tho people the seeds oi jealousy *and distrust 
of the < government, by destroying all confidence in the 
administration of it, and that these doctrines have been 
budding and blowing ever since, is not new to any one 
who is acquainted with the character of their leaders, and 
has been attentive to their manoeuvres. I early gave it as 
my opiftt^^n to the confidential charaoters around me, that 
if’these societies were not counteracted (not by prosecu- 
tions, tlie ^eady way to make them grow stronger), or did 
not fall into disesteem from the knowledge of their origin, 
and the views with which they had been instituted by 
their father, Genet, for purposes well known to the 
government, they would shako the government to its 
foundation.” 

The insurgents manifesting a disposition to persevere in 
their rebellious conduct, the rresident issued a second pro* 
clamatiou on the 25th of September, describing, in forcible 
terms, the perverse and obstinate spirit with which the 
lenient piDpositions of government had been met, and 
declaring his fixed purpose to reduce the refractory to 
obedience. Shortly after this he left Philadelphia for 
Carlisle, to join the army, then on its march to suppress 
the insurrection in the western part of Pennsylvania. 

Just as Washington was leaving Philadelphia,, a letter 
was put into his hands frofti Ma|or-Qeneral Morgan, The 
procmmatlon had roused the spirit of that revolutionary 
veteran. He was on his way, he wrote, to join the ex^di- 
tion agaimt.the insurants, having command of a division 
of the Virginia militia, of which General Lee was com* 
maad^f-in-cluef 

Washington i*eplied from Carlisle to his old companion in 
arms: ^^Mthough 1 regret the occasion which has called 
you into Ihe field, I rejoice to h^r you are there ; and it is 
prpbablij^ X may meet , you at Fort Cumberland, whither I 
aa X see the troop8?at this rendezvopa 

in ecmffitlon to adt^ahcq. At that place, or at Bedford, 

resolnticm mu^t be taken, either to advance with 
the mto tho; iitstfr^nt cfonntfoa of this State, m Is 
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return to, Philadelj)hi%for tli© ptn-pose of meeting Congress 
the 'd^rd of next month. 

, Imperious oirotuostjmces alone can justify my absence 
from the seat of government whilst Confess are in 
fioosion ; but if these, from the disposition of the people in 
the refractory counties, and the state of the information I 
expect to receive at the advanced posts, should appear t6 
exist, the less must yield to the greater duties of my office, 
and I shal" cross the mountains with the troops ; if not, I 
shall place tlie command of the combined force under the 
orders of Governor Lee of Virginia, and repair to the seat ' 
of government,'* * ^ 

W© will here note that Lawrence Lewis, a son of Wash- 
ington's sister, Mrs. Fielding Lewis, having caught the 
spirit 6f arms, accompanied Morgan as aide-de-camp on 
this expedition. “ The prompt zeal with which, he 
volunteered into the service of his country was, doubt- 
less, highly satisfactory to his uncle, with wliom, it will 
be seen, he was a great favourite.” 

On the 9th of October Washington writes froth Carlisle 
to the Secretary of State : ^^The insurgents are alarmed, 
but not yet brought to their proper senses. Every means 
is devised by them, and their friends and associates, to 
induce a belief that there is no necessity for troops crossing 
the mountains ; although we have information, at the same 
time, that part of the people there are obliged to embody 
themselves, to repel the insults of another part,” 

On the 10th the Pennsylvania troops set out from 
Carlisle for their rendezvous at Bedford, and Washington 
proceeded to Williamsport, thence to go on to Port Uiim*- 
Wland, the rendezvous of the Virgiifla aSfid Jdaafyiand 
troops. He arrived at the latter pTa<^ on ' the 1 fith of 
^ Ootoberi and found a respectable force assembled fropr 
States, and learnt that fifteen hnndred ihoJ^J&cnn 
at hand- All aoemmts agrei^Vihat^^^i^^ 
were greatly alarmed at ^e seriphfif 
“I believe,” mites , Wishihgi^ 
vj^lMjuBpdsed P^oplo of 

'tit^y.will, olea4y 
of, the leadior; . 

-y 
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At Bedfoi'd lid arranged matters and settled a plan* of 
juilitary operations: The Governor^ of Virginia, Mary- 
land, and 1 Pennsylvania, were at the head of the troops of 
their respectwe States, htit Governor Lee was* to have the 
general^ eornmnd. This done, Washington prepared to 
shape his conrs^ for Philadelphia — ^‘but not,” says ho 
indignantly, “ because the impertinence of Mr. Bache, or 
his correspondent, has undertaken to pronounce that I 
cannot, constitutionally, command the army, whilst Con- 
gress is in sesgOn.” 

In a lcttor*to Governor Lee, on leaving him in com- 
mand, he conveyed to the army the very high sense he 
entertained “ of the enlightened and patriotic zeal for thC 
constitution and the laws wihich had led them cheerfully 
to quit their families, homes/ and the comforts of private 
life, to undertake, and thus far to perform, a long and 
fatiguing march, and to encounter and endure the hard- 
ships and privations of a military life.” 

“No citizen of the United States,” ohsen’^es he, “can 
ever be engaged in a service more important to their 
country. It is nothing less than to consolidate and to pre- 
serve the blessings of that revolution wliich, at much 
expense of blood and treasure, constituted us a free and 
independent nation.” 

His pw*tiiig admonition is — “ that every officer and 
soldier will constantly bear in mind, that he comes to 
support the lawsii and that it would be peculiarly unbe- 
coming in hiiif to be in any way the infractor of them ; 
that the essential principles of a free government confine 
the pixrvince of the military, when called forth on such 
occasions, to tiKsse tyro objects : first, to combat and subdue 
all who may be found in arms in opposition to the national 
will and authority ; secondly, to aid and support the civil 
Illustrates in bringing ofienders to justioe. The dispen- 
sation of this justice belongs to the civil itiagistrates ; and 
let it ever ^ our pride and our glory to leave the sacred 
deposit ^ere inviolate.” 

W^hiujgtoti^ puSied' bii for Philadeilphia, through deep 
roads and a days* raki, and arrived there about the 
last of'dctoljer. Governor Lee marched with the troops 
in Wo divisi^s, anionhtii^ to fifteen thoui^nd paen, into 
the western cotihties of Pennsylvania. This grea|^lilafy 

5 K 
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ftnray extinguidied at once the kindling elements of a 
civil wax, “ by making resistance desperate.” At the 
approach of so overwhelming a force the insurgents laid 
down their «arms and gave assurance of submission, and 
craved the clemency of government. It was extended to 
them. A few were tried for treason, bi^t were not con- 
victed ; but, as some spirit of discontent was still manifest 
Major-General Morgan was stationed with a detachment 
for the winter in the disaffected region. 

The ateinal care with which Washington watched at 
all times over the welfare of the country, wfts manifested 
in a letter to General Hamilton, who had remained with 
the army : — Press the Governors to be pointed in order- 
ing the officers under their respective commands to march 
back with their respecti ve^ corps ; and to see that the 
inhabitants meet with no disgraceful insults or injuries 
from them.” 

It must-have been a proud satisfaction to Washington to 
have put down, without an effusion of blood, an insurrec- 
tion which at one time threatened such serious conse- 
quences. In a letter to Mr. Jay, who had recently gone 
minister to England, he writes : — “ The insurrection in 
the westem counties of this State will bo represented 
differently, according to the wishes of some and the pre- 
judices of others, who may exhibit it as an evidence of 
wliat has been predicted, ‘ that we are unable to govern 
ourselves.’ Under this view of the suhjpct, I am happy 
in giving it to you as the general opinion, that this event, 
having happened at the time it did, was ^ fortunate, 
although it will be attended with considerable expense.” 

After expressing his, opinion that ^ the ^ “ self-created 
societies,” who were labouring to effect some resolution 
in the government, were the fomenters of these westem 
disturbances, he adds ; — It has afforded an occasion for 
the people of this country to show their abhorrence of the 
^tp^ult and their attachment to the constitution end the 
laws ; for, I believe that five times the number of mijlitia 
v^as requiied would have come forward, if it had been 
ffec^ai y, in impport of them. 

^ TOe spirit that blazed out on this oocasion, as Coon as 
pbjedt was^MIy imdemtood and the lenient measures of 
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the government were made knpwn to the people, deserves 
to be communicated. There are instances of general ofhcers 
going at the head of a single troop, and of li^t companies ; 
of field officei*B, when they came to the place of rendezvous 
and fo^nd no command for them in that grade, turning 
into the ranks and proceeding as private soldiers under 
their own captains ; and of numbers, possessing the first 
fortunes in the country, standing in the ranks as private 
men, and marching day by day, with their knapsacks and 
haversacks at^ their backs, sleeping on straw with a single 
blanket in a soldier’s tent, during the frosty nights which 
we hav^ had, by way of example to others. Nay, more, 
many young Quakers of the first families, character, and 
property, not discouraged hy the elders, have turned into 
the ranks and marched with the troops. 

“These things have terrified tiie insurgents, who had 
no conception that such a spirit prevailed ; but while the 
thi^der only i-umbled at a distance, were boasting of their 
strength and wishing for and threatening the militia by 
turns; intimating that the arms they should take from 
them would soon become a magazine in their heads.” 


CHAPTER CXCI. 


Washington’s Ge^uticiation of aelf*created Societite — Not relished by 
CouOTesB — Campaign of General Wayne — Hamilton reports a Plan 
for me Redemption of the Public Deb* — And retires from his Post 
as Secretary of the Treasury — la succeeded by Oliver Wolcott 
Eesi^tlan of JCnox — Succeeded by Timothy Pickering — Clos6 of 
the Session. • 


IN bis speech en the opening of Congress (November 19th), 
Washington, in adverting to the insurrection in Westem 
Peilneylvankj diid not hesitate to denounce “ certain self- 
created societies ” as “ fomenters of it.” After detailing its 
commencement and progress, he observes: — While there 
is cause to lament that occurrences of this nature sly uld 
Imyo disgraced the n^e or interrupted, tie tranquilly 
any paftfc of our community, or should have diver' 
ns w application any portion irf ihe public : 
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xiiot mniii g real and substantial consolations for the 
misfortnne. It has d<fnionstrated, that onr prosnerity rests 
on solid foundations ; by fumishing an additional proof that 
niy fellow-citkens understand the true principles of govern^ 
inent and liberty ; that they feel their inseparable junion ; 
tl^t, notwithstanding all the devices which have been used 
to sway them from their interest and duty, they are now 
as ready to maintain the authority of the laws against 
licentious invasions, as they were to defend their rights 
against usurpation. It has been a spectacle, displaying to 
the highest advantage the value of republican government, 
to behold the most and least wealthy of our citizens 
standing in the same ranks as private soldiers ; pre- 
eminently distinguished by being the army of the consti- 
tution ; undeterred by a march of three hundred miles 
over rugged mountains, by the approach of an inclement 
season, or by any other discouragement. Nor ought I to 
omit to acknowledge the efficacious and patriotic co-opera- 
tion which I have experienced from the chief magistrales 
of the States to which my requisitions have been ad- 
dressed. 

** To every description, indeed, of citizens, let praise bo 
given ; but let them persevere in their affectionate vigil- 
ance over that precious depository of American happiness, 
the constitution of the United States. Let them cherish 
it, too, for the sake of those who, from every clime, are 
daily seeking a dwelling in our land. And when, in Ae 
calm moments of reflection, thay shall have* retraced the 
oi-igin and progress of thef insnn-oction, lot them^eterxoine 
whether it has not been fomented by combinations of men 
who, careless of consequences, and diiyegavding the un- 
erring truth, that those who arouse cannot always appease 
a civil convulsion, have disseminated, from •ignorance or 
perversion of facts, suspicions, jealousies, and aeeuaatibnS 
of the whole government.” 

This denunciation of the “ self-creat^ societies ^ was a 
bold step, by which he was sure to incur theit resanteeht* 
It wiis not relished bv some members of the Senate, hut 
the minority gave it their approval. In the House, vrhere 
the 'o|>p^tion party w^ most powerful this ;p^N%e of 
the eech gkye rise to much altetUaiioaQi, and 
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finally, the majority showed tieir disa»pj)robatioix by passing 
it over in silence in the address voted in reply. 

The “ self-created societies,” however, which had sprung 
up in various parts of the Union, had received their death- 
blow ; ^they soon became odious in the public eye, and 
gradually disappeared; following the fate of the Jacobin 
Clubs in France. 

It was with gi’eat satisfaction that Washington had been 
able to announce favourable intelligence of the campaign 
of General Wayne against the hostile Indians west ^ the 
Ohio. ^ That brave commander had conducted it with a 
judgment and prudence little compatible with the hare- 
brained appellation he had acquire^! by his rash exploits 
during the Revolution. Leaving his winter encampment 
on the Ohio, in the spring (of 1794), he had advanced 
cautiously into the wild country west of it ; skirmishing 
with bands of lurking savages as be advanced, and esta- 
blishing posts to keep up communication and Sfx^ure the 
transmission of supplies. It was Hot until the 8ih of 
August that he arrived at the junction of the rivers Au 
Glaize and Miami, in a fertile and populous region, wliere 
the Western Indians had their most important villages. 
Here he threw up some works, which he named Fort De- 
fiance. Being strengthened by eleven hundred mounted 
volunteers from Kentucky, his force exceeded that of the 
savage warriors who had collected to oppose him, which 
scarcely amounted to two thousand men. These, however, 
were stroi^ly encamped in the vicinity of Fort Miami, a 
British post, about thirty miles distant, and far within the 
limits of the United States, and seemed prepared to give 
battle, expecting, possibly, to be*aided by the British gar- 
rison. Wayne's men were eager for a fight, but he, 
x^membering the instructions of government, restrained 
his fighting propensities. In a letter to his old comrade 
Knox, secretary of war, he writes, — “ Though now pre- 
pared to strike, I have thought pro^r to make the enemy 
a last overture of peace, nor am 1 without hopes that they 
will listen to it/" 

His€>verture was ixieffeotual,; or rather the reply he re- 
ceived was such as to leave him in doubt of the intentions of 
the ene^y. He advanced, therefore, with the precautions 
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he had hitherto observed, hoping to be met in the course 
, of his’ march by deputies on peaceful missions. 

' On the 2Qth, being arrived near to the enemy’s position, 

‘ his advanced guard was fired upon by an ambush of the 
enemy concealed in a thicket, and was compelled to re- 
treat. The general now ordered an attack of horse and 
foot upon the enemy’s position ; tho Indians wore roused 
from their lair with the point of the bayonet; driven, 
fighting, foe more than two miles, through thick w^ds, and 
pursued with great slaughter, until within gun-»Kbt of the 
British fort, “ AVe remained,” writes the general, “ three 
days and nights on t|io banks of the Miami, in front of the 
field of battle, during which time all the houses and corn 
were consumed, or otherwise destroyed, for a considerable 
distance both above and below Fort Miami ; and we Wj^fre 
within pistol-shot of the garrison of that place, who were 
oompelJed to remain quiet spe<j|ators of this general devas- 
tation and conflagration.” 

It was trusted tliait this decisive battle, and the wide 
ravages of villages and fields of corn with which it was 
succeeded, would bring the Indians to thcii* senses, and 
compel them to solicit the peace which they had so re- 
peatedly rejected. 

In his official address to Confess, AVashington bad 
urged the adoption of some definite plan for the redemp- 
tion of the public debt. A plan was reported by Mr. 
Hamiltxm, 20th Januaiy, 1795,^ which he had digested and 
prepared on the basis pf the actual revenues, for the 
further support of public credit. The report Embraced a 
comprehensive view of the system which hp had pursued» 
and made some reoommeUdationB, which after much debate 
were ado,pted. , ^ 

So closed Mr. Hamilton’s labours as Secr^tary^ of tte 
Treasury, He had long meditated a retirement fimin his 
post, the pay of which was inadequate to the support of 
Jiis family, but had postponed it— first, on account of the 
iicbn^tiona brought against him in the sboond Oor^ess, 
and of which h# awaited the investigation ; sedqfid^, iii 
consequence of events which rendered the pro&pe^ of a 
continuance jof peace precarious. But these no 

longer opera^g^ he gave notice, on his tetuni %oiUi tho 
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Western country, that on the last day of tho ensuing 
month of January he should give in his resignation. He 
did so, and received the following note from Washington 
on tho subject: — “After so long an experience of your 
public services, I am natumlly led, at this moment of your 
departure from office (which it has always been my wish 
to prevent), to review them. In every relation which you 
have borne to me, I have found that my confidence in 
your talents, exertions, and integrity, has been v/ell placed. 

I the more freely render this testimony of my approbation, 
because J speak from opportunities of infonriation which 
canmj^ deceive me, and which fuinish satisfactory proof of 
yom* title to public regard. 

“ My most earnest wishes for your happiness will attend 

C in your retirement, and you may assure yourself of the 
ere esteem, regard, and friendship of, dear sir, your 
affectionate,*’ <fec.^ 

Hamilton’s reply manifests his sense of the kindness of 
this letter. “As often as I may recall the vexations I 
have endured,” writes he, “ your approbation will be a great 
and precious consolation. It was nof without a struggle 
that I yielded to the very urgent motives whijch impelled 
mo to relinquish a station in which J could hope to be in 
any degree instrumental in promoting the success of an 
administration under your direction. ♦ ♦ * Whatever 

may bo my destination hereafter, I entreat you to bo per- 
suaded (not^the less from my having been sparing in pro- 
fessions} that I shall nevet cease to render a just tribute 
to those eminent and excellent Equalities which have been 
already productive of so many blessings to your country ; 
that you *wfll always have my fervent wishes for your 
public and personal felicity, and that it will be my pride 
•to oultiyat6^4 continuance of that esteem, regard, and< 
IHondship, of /which you do me the honour to assure me. 
With true reshect and affectionate attachment, I have the 
honour to be,’^ &c.* 

Hamilton was succeed in office by Oliver Wolcott, 
of C<®octicut, a man of judgment and abiliW, who had 
serv|cfae oomptroUer, and was familiar with the dxities of 
the ofSce. , , ■ , * 

/ » Writings, xi,. IS, * Ibid. 
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^Kuox likewise had given in his resignation at the close 
of the month of December. “ After havmg served my 
countiy nearly twenty years,” writes he to Washington, 

, **jthe greatest portion of which under your immediate 
auspices, it is with extreme relnctance that 1 find ^myself 
constrained to withdraw from so honourable a fiction; 
but the natural and powerful claims of a numerous family 
will no longer permit me to neglect their essential in- 
terests. In whatever situation J ^all be, 1 shall recollect 
your confidence and kindness with all the fervour and purity 
of affection of which a grateful heart is susceptible.” 

“I cannot sufier you,” replies Washington, “to close 
your public service without uniting with the satisfaction 
V^hich must arise in your own mind from a conscious recti- 
tude, my most perfect persuasion that you have deserved 
well of your country. 

“My personal knowledge of your exertions, whilst it 
authorizes me to hold this language, justifies the sincere 
friendship which I have over borne for you, and which 
will accompany you in every situation of life ; being, with 
affectionate regard, always yours,” &c. 

There was always a kindly warmth in Washington's ex- 
pressions towards the buoyant General Knox. Knox was 
succeeded in the war department by Colonel Timothy 
Pickering, at that time Postmaster-General. 

The session of Congress closed on the 3rd of March, 
1795. 
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making an advance toward a -negotiation with that power; 
but, what was of still greater moment with him, he was 
aware that the peace and happiness of his country were at 
stake on the result of that missicm. It was, •moreover, a 
mission of great delicacy, from the many intricate and dif- 
ficult joints to be discussed, and the various and mutual 
grounds of complaint to be adjusted. 

Mr. Jay, in a letter dated August 5th, 1794, had in- 
formed him confidentially, that the ministry were prepared 
to settle the matters in dispute upon just and liberal terms ; 
still, what those terms which they conceived to be just 
and lij^eral might prove, when they came to be closely 
discussed, no one could prognosticate. 

Washington hardly permitted himself to hope for the 
complete success of the mission. To “ give and take,” ho 
presumed, would be the lesiilt. In the mean time there 
were so many hot heads and impetuous spirits at home to 
be managed and restrained, tliat he was anxious the no- 
gociation might assume a decisive form and be brought 
to a speedy dose, lie was *^porr)le3i:ed too by what, under 
existing circumstances, appeared piratical conduct, on the 
payt of Bermudian privateers persisting in capturing Ame- 
rican vessels. 

Aj; length, on the 7th of March, 1795, four days after the 
close of the session of Congress, a treaty arrived which had 
been negotiated by Mr, Jay, and signed by the ministers of 
the two nations on the 1 9th of ht' ovemher, and was sent 
out for ratificirtion. • 

In a letter to Washington, which accompanied the treaty, 
Mr. Jay wrote : — do more was impossible. I ought 
not to conceaUfrom you that the confidence leposed in your 
personal character was visible and useful throughout the 
negotiation.” • 

* WfifShjngton immediately made the treaty a close study : 
same of the provisions were perfectly satisfiactory~of olhers 
he did not aj^prove ; on the whole, he considered it a mat- 
ter, to use his own expression, of and take ; ” and be- 
lieving the anvahta^'to outweigh the objections, and 
thatf as Jay alleged, it was the best treaty attainable, 
hot up bijs mind to ratify it, should it be approved by 
the Senate. , 
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As a system of predetermined hostility to the treaty, 
however, was aleady‘manifested, and efforts were made to 
awaken popular jealousy conccniing it, Washington kept 
its provisioiis secret, that the public mind might not be 
preoccupied on the subject. In the course of a feiv days, 
however, enough leaked out to be seized upon by the 
opposition press to excite public distrast, though not 
enough to convey a ^stinct idea of the meritjs of the in- 
strument. In tact, the people were predisposed to condemn, 
because vexed that any overtures had been made toward a 
negotiation, such overtures liaving been stigmatized as 
cowardly and degrading. If it had been necessary <to send 
a minister to England, said they, it should have been to 
make a downright demand of reparation for wrongs in- 
flicted on our commerce, and the immediate surrender of 
the Western posts. 

In the mean time Jay arrived, on the 28th of May, and 
found that during his absence in Europe he had been 
elected Governor of the State of Kew York — an honourable 
election, the result of no effort Itior intrigue, but of the public 
sense entertained by his native State of his pure and exalted 
merit. He, in consequence, resigned the office of Chief 
Justice of the United States. 

In the course of this month arrived Mr. Adet, who had 
been appointed by the French government to succeed Mr. 
Fauchet as minister to the United States. He brought with 
him the colours of France, which the Convention Imd 
instructed him to pr^vsent as a ^stimonial oi friendsliip, in 
return for the American Idag which had been presented by 
Mr. Monroe. The presentation of thb colours was post- 
poned by him for the present. • • 

The Senate was convened by Washington on the 8th of 
June, and the treaty of 3Ir* Jay was laid belbre it, wift its 
acc^panying documents. The session was with closed 
doors, <Iisou66ions were long and ardtj^^us, and the treaty un- 
derwent a soruimizing examination. The twelfth artiole 
met with especial objections. \ 

This article provided for a direct trade betw^h the 
tJmted States i^d the British West India Islan<h, in Ameri- 
can vessel^ nptexoeeding i^venty Ions burden, eonve^^mg the 
produce pf the. States or of the Islands ; but it pmMbited 
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the exportation of molasses, sugar, cpjGfee, cocoa, or c >tton 
in Aiuerican vcssoIh, eitbor from the United States or the 
Islands to any part of the world. Under this article it was 
a restricted intercourse, but Mr. Jay considered the admis- 
sion efen of small vessels to the trade of these islands an 
important advantage to tlie commerce of the United States. 
He had not sufficiently adverted to the fact that, among 
the prohibited articles, cotton was also a product of the 
Southern States, Its cultivation had been but recently 
introduced there ; so that wlien he sailed for Europe hardly 
sufficient had been raised for domestic consumption, and at 
tlie time of signing the treaty very little, if any, had been 
exported. Still it %vas now becoming an important staple 
of the South, and hence the objection of the Senate to this 
article of the tj-eaty. On the 24th of June two-thirds of the 
Senate, the constitutional majority, voted fur the ratifica- 
tion of the treat}’, stipulating, however, that an article he 
added suspending so much of the twelfth article as re- 
spected the West India trade, and that the President be 
requested to open, without delay, further negociation on 
this head. 

Here was a novel cjise to bo determined. Could the 
Senate be considered to hp-ve ratified the treaty before the 
insertion of this new article ? Was the act complete and 
final, so as to render it unnecessary to refer it back to that 
body ? Could the President put his final seal upon ah act 
before it was eomplete ? After much reflection, Washington 
was satisfied of the propriety o^ T-atifying the treaty with 
the qualilxcatiou imposed by the Senate. 

In the meaii time the popular discontent which had been 
excited concerning the treaty was daily increasing. ^ The 
secrecy whict li^ad l^on maintained with regard to im pro- 
visions was wi’ested into a cause of offence. Kepublics should 
have n,o secrets. The Senate should not have deliberated 
6ti the tifcaty with closed doors. 

Such was the irritable condition of tho public mind 
when, qn the 29th of Jjme, a senator of the United States 
(Mr. Mason of Virginia) sent an abstract bf the treaty to be 
|}hhliribied in a losing opposition paper in Philadelphia. 

The whole country was immediately in a blaze. Beside 
the opposition party, a portion of tho Cabinet was againat 
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the ratification. Of course it received but a faltering sup- 
po^i while the attack* upon it was vehement and sustained. 
Tie assailants seemed determined to carry their pjint by 
storm* Meetings to oppose the ratification were held in 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and (Xiarles- 
ton. The smaller towns throughout the Union followed 
their example. In New York a copy of the treaty was 
Wmt before the governor’s house. In Philadelphia it was 
suspended on a pole, carried about the streets, and finally 
burnt in front of the British minister’s house, athia the 
shoutings of tho»populace. The whole country seemed de- 
temined, by prompt and clamorous manifestations of dissa- 
tisfaction, to make Washington give way. 

He saw their purpose— he was aware of the odious points 
of view on which the treaty might justly be placed — his own 
opinion was not particularly favourable to it ; but he was 
convinced that it was better to ratify it in the manner the 
Senate had advised, and with the reservation already men- 
tioned, than to suffer matters to remain in their present 
unsettled and precarious state. 

Before he could act upon this conviction a new diflScplty 
arose to suspend his resolution. News came that the order 
of the British government of the 8th of Juno, 17f)3, for the 
seizure of provisions in vessels going to French ports, was 
renewed. Washington instantly directed that a strong me- 
morial should be drawn up against this order, as it seemed 
to favour a construction of the treaty which Jae was deter- 
mined to resist. While this ihemorial was in coui^ of 
preparation, he was called off to Mount VemoU. On his 
way thither, though little was said to him on the subject 
of treaty, he found, he says, from indirect discourses, 
that wdeavours were making to place it in idl the odious 
points of view of which it was susceptible/ and in some 
which it would not admit. 

The proceedings and resolves of town meeting, also, 
sa^mring as he thought of party prejudice, were fpir- 
to him by express, and ^dfed to his disquiet. 
“ disputes are now carried to such a length,” ^tes 
he, .^eiid'^th is so enveloped in mist and false |epre- 
aentation, that it is extremely difficult to know through 
wl»i channel to seek it; This difficulty, to one who is of 
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no party, and wlioso sole wish is to pursue with unde* 
viatmg steps a path which would IdUd this country to re- 
spectability, weith, and happiness, is exceedingly to be 
lamented* But sudii, for Vise purposes it is presumed, is 
the turbulence of human passions in party disputes, when 
victory more than truth is the palm contended for, that 
* the post of honour is a primte station' " ‘ 

Tbe opposition made to the treaty from meetings in 
different parts of the Union, gave him the most serious 
uneasiness, from the effect it might have on the relations 
with Franco and England. His reply (July 28th) to an 
address from the select-men of Boston, contains the spirit 
of his replies to other addresses of the kind, and shows the 
principles which influenced him in regard to t^^e treaty : — 
“ In every act of my administration,’* said he, “ I have 
sought the happiness of my fellow-citizens. My system 
for the attainment of this object has uniformly been to 
overlook all personal, local, and partial considerations ; to 
contemplate tbe United St-ates as one great whole ; to con- 
fide that sudden impressions, 'When erroneous, would yield 
to candid reflection; and to consult only the substantial 
and permanent interests of our country. 

Nor have I departed from this line of conduct on the 
occasion w’hich has produced the resolutions contained in 
your letter. 

“ Without a predilection for my own judgment, I huve 
weighed with attention every argument which has at any 
time been brought into view. But the constitution is the 
guide which 1 never can abandofi. It has assigned to the 
President the power of making treaties with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. It .was, doubtless, supposed 
that the^ two branches of government would combine^ 
mthoat passi(^, and with the best means of information, 
tnose foots and principles upon which the success of our 
foreign relations 'will always depend; that they ought not 
to substitute for their own conviction the opinions of 
otlmrs, or to seek truth through an|^bhaunel but that of a 
teimerate and well-inforined investigation. 

M^i^der this persuasion, I have resolved on the manner 

* Wfitinge^ xi. 40. 
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of executing the duty l>cfor(' lue. To tlio high roJbiJonsihi- 
lity of it I freely submit ; and you, geutlemon, are at liberty 
make tlie8<5 bentiioenth known us the glound^s of uij'^ pro- 
cedure. While I fool the moHl livel/ gratitude tor the 
nurny instances i>f approbation from my country, 1 can no 
otherwise deserve it than by obeying tbo dw'tates of my 
oonsoicuce.” ‘ 

The violence of tlie opposition increased. \Vabbington 
perceived tliat tlio prejiidi<*es against tln^ tieafy wore moie 
extensive than was generally inugined. “ IIow should it be 
otkeiwiso,’* said ho, “ when no s*oiie has been left unturned 
that could impress on the minds of tlio pe^oplo the most 
arrant niiaropresentatiun of facts; that their rights have 
not only bec^ but absolutely Mi that there are 

no reciprocal advantages in the treaty; that the benefits 
ar<5 all on the side of (Ireat Britain ; and, what sc^oms to 
have ha<l moic weight with them than all the u*st, and to 
have been most piessed, that 11 h‘ treaty is made with the 
design to oppress the French, in open violation of our 
t^ty with that nation; and contrary, too, to every prin- 
cijde of gratitude and sound policy r**' 

Never, during his administration, had ho seen a crisis, 
in his judgment, s<» pregnant with interesting ov<mts, nor 
one from which, w'^hether viewed on one side or the other, 
more was to be apiirehendod. 

If the treaty were ratified, the ])artisans of the French, 
“ or rather,” said he, “ of war and <‘onfu8ion ” \vould excite 
them to hostility; if not^ ratified, there was no foreseeing 
the consequences as it respected (Jiroat Britain.* It was a 
crisis, ho said, that most eminently called tipon the admi- 
nistration to be wise and 4;omperatc, as* well as firm. The 
public clamour continued, and induced a reiterated exami- 
nation of the subject, but did not shake* his purpose* 
Thre is but om straight course,"^ said ho, “ and that i$ to seek 
truth and pursue it steadUg'^l 

* Writings* Sparks, xM 42. 

• Ses Lettsm to Eduund Randolpli. Writings, *xi. pp 45->5t« 
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CHAPTEB CXClil. 

Washington recalled to the Seat of Qovernment-^-Oonduct of Randolph 
brou^t in Question — Treaty Signed — Resignation of Randolph — 
His Correspondence with Washin^on — Unlimited Disclosure per* 
initted — Appearance of his Vindication — Pickering tronsfen-ed to 
the Department of State — MTIenry appointed Secretary of War — 
Arrival of Oeo^rnie Washington Lafayette. 

The difficult and intricate questions pressing upon the 
attention of government left Washington little mood to 
enjoy the retirement of Mount Vernon, being constantly in 
doubt whether his presence in Philadelphia were not ne- 
cessary. In his letters to Kandolph, he requested to be 
kept continually advised on this head. “ W Milo 1 am in 
office I shall never suffer private convenience to interfere 
with what 1 conceive to be my official duty.” “ 1 do not 
require more than a day's notice to repair to tho seat of 
government.” 

Bfis promptness was soon put to the tost. Early in 
August came a mysterious letter, dated July 31, from Mr. 
Pickering, the secretary of war. 

“On the subject of the treaty,” writes Pickering, “1 
confess 1 feel extreme solicitude, and for a special reason, 
which can be communicated to you only in person. T en- 
treat, therefore, that you will return with all convenient 
speed to the seat of government. In the m^an while, for 
the reason abefye referred to, I pray you to decide on no 
important ^political measui'e, in whatever form it may be 
presented to you. Mr, Wolcott and I (Mr. Bradford con- 
curring) waited on.Mr. Randolph^ and urged his writing to 
request your return* He wrote in our presence, but wo 
<|>xwlud^ a letter from one of us also expedient. With 
tne^ utmost sincerity I subscribe mysqjf yours and my 
country’s friend. This letter is for your own eye alone.” 

The receipt of this enigmatical letter induced Washing- 
ton to out short his sojourn at MoUnt Vernon, and hasten 
to Thilaielphia. He arrived there on th§ 11th of August ; 
and on Ihe day received a solution of the mystery. 

’ A d^atoh written by Fauchet, the French minister, to 
his government in the preceding month of November was 
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placed in Washington's hands, with a translation of it made 
by Mr. Fickeiing. The despatch had been found on board 
of a French privateer captured by a British frigate, and 
had been transmitted to the ministry. Lord Grenville, 
finding it contained passages relating to the intercowrse of 
Mr, Kandolph, the American secretary of state, with Mr. 
Fanchet, had sent it to Mr. Hammond, the British ixdniBter 
in Philadelphia. He had put it into the hands of Mr. 
Wolcott, the B^retary of the treasury, who had sjiown it 
to the secretaiy of war and the attorney-general ; -and the 
contents had been considered so extraordinary as to call 
forth the mysterious letter entreating the prompt I’Ctnim of 
Washington. 

' The following passages in Fanchot’s intercepted despatch 
related to the Western insurrection and the proclamation of 
W'^ashington : — 

** Two or three days before the proclamation was pub- 
lished, and of course before the cabinet had resolved on its 
measures, the secretary of state came to my house. All his 
countenance was grief. He requested of me a private con- 
versation, ‘ It was all over,' he said to me ; ‘a civil war h 
about to ravage our unhappy country. Four men, by their 
talents, their influence, and their energy, may save it. 
But, debtors of English merchants, they will be deprived 
of their liberty if they take the smallest step. Could^ott 
lend them instantaneously funds to s};|sltcr them from Eng- 
lish prosecution ? ' This inquiry astonished^me mudtji : it 
was impossible for me to make a satisfiictory suoswer. ^ You 
know my want of power ahd deficiency in pecuniary meaiis. 

* * * Thus, with some thousands of dollars, the Be* 

public conld have decided«on civil war or pe4ce. Thiis the 
(msGteTvoes of the pretended patriots of America have aJlreacfy their 
price . — ^What will he the old age of this government, it 
IS thus already deeiepit?” 

The perus^ of the letter gave Washington deep per- 
plexity and concern. He revolyed the matter in his mind 
in $ilenoe. The predominant object of hia thorughti 
oently had been to put a stop to the public agitation oh^ 
the subject of the treaty ; and ho postponed an^ n«^w ^ 
quei^ition of difficulty until decided measures had thn 
other at n^t. On the next day^ thm:efore (Hith), hm 
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brought before the cabinet tlny-question of immediate rati- 
iication, AU the. members were in fiivour of it excepting 
Mr. Randolph ; ho had favoured it before the news of the 
British^pro vision order, but now pronounced if unadvisable, 
until that onicr were levoked, and there should be an end 
of the war between France and England. This led to 
further discussion, and it was finally agreed to ratify tlio 
treaty immediately ; but to accompany the ratification with 
a strong memorial against the provision order. The raliti- 
oation was signed by Washington on the 18th of August. 

llis conduct towards Randolph, in the interim, had been 
as usual ; but, now that the despatch of public business no 
longer demanded tlie entire attention of the cabinet, he 
pmeeeded to clear up the doubts occasioned by the inter 
ceptod despatch. Accordingly, on the following day, as 
Randolph entered the cabinet, Washington, who was con- 
versing with Pickering and Wolcott, rose and handed to 
him the letter of Pauohet, asking an explanation of the 
questionable pai'ts. 

Randolph appears to have been less agitated by the 
production of the letter than hurt that the inquiry ooii- 
ceming it had not fiirst been made of him in private. lie 
postponed making any specific reply, until he should have 
tiiipio to oxamino the letter at his leisure ; and observed on 
retiring, that, after the treatment he liad experienced, he 
could not think of remaining in a moment longer. 

In^ letter Jo the President the same day he writes ; — 
‘‘ Yox^^, eonfidenoe in me, Sir, has been unlimited, and 1 
can trxily •affirm unabuKSod. My sensations, then, cannot 
be concealed, when I find that confidence so suddenly 
withdrawn, Without a word or. distant hint being pre- 
viously dropped to me. This, sir, as I mentioned in your 
UDom, is a situation in which I cannot hold my i)rosent 
office, and therefore I hereby resign it. 

“ It will not, however, be concluded from hence that I 
mean to relinquish the inqtdry. No, sir; very far from 
it. I will alsouneet any inquiry ; and to prepare for it, if 
I learn there is a chance of overtaking Mr, Fauchet before 
. he saiL^ 1 will go to him ixnmediately. 

I have to l^g the favour of you to pemit mo to bo 
fiamishod with a copy of the letter, and I will prepare an 

5 h 
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answer to it ; which I perceive that I cannot do as I wish, 
merely upon tho few hasty memoranda which I took with 
my pencil. 

*‘l am satisfied, sir, tliat you will acknowledge one 
piece of justice to he due on the occasion ; which ifv, that, 
until an inquiry can he made, the aflfair shall continue in 
secrecy under your injimctkm. For, after pledging ray- 
self for a more specific investigation of all the suggestions, 
I here most solemnly deny thjit any overture came from 
me which was to produce money to me or any others for 
me ; and that in any manner, <lirectly or indirectly, was a 
shilling ever received hy me; nor was it e'^^er emtem- 
plated hy me that one shilling should ho applied hy Mr. 
Fauchet to any purpose relative to the insurrection.** 

VV'ashington, in a reply on tlio following in which 
lie accepted his resignation, ohserves ; — “ Whilst you are 
in pursuit of means to remove the strong suspicions arising 
from this letter, no disclosure of its contents will he made 
hy me ; and I will enjoin the same on tho public o|6k)crs 
who are acquainted with the purport of it, imless some- 
thing will appear to render an explanation necessary on 
the part of the government, and of which I will t)0 tlie 
judge.** 

And on a subsequent occasion ho writes : — “No man 
would rejoice more than I to find that the euspiciohs 
which have resulted from tho intercepted letter were uii 
equivocally and honourably removed.’* 

Mr. Fauchet, in tho mean tiine, having learnt previous 
to embarkation that his** despatch had been interoeptOd, 
wrote a declaration, denying that Mr. Itandolph had ever 
indicated a willingness to receive money fch* personal ob- 
jects, and affirming that he had had no intention to say 
anything in his letter to his govomraeut; to tho dis- 
advantage of Mr. Bandolph's character,* 

Mr. l^dolph now set to work to prepare a pamphlet in 
explanation of his conduct, intimating to his friends, that 
in tho course Of his vindication he would bring things to 
riew which wouM affect Washington more than anything 
which had yet appeared.* ^ 

* Sparks* Writings of Washington, ad* 90. 2 Writing^ xi« 


0 
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While thus occupied, he addrosjied several notes to 
Washington, requiring information on various points, and 
received concise answers to all his queries. 

On one occasion, where he had required a particular 
papery ho published in the Gazette an extract from his 
note to Washington ; as if fearing the request might he 
denied, lest the paper in question should lay open many 
confidential and delicate matters. 

In reply, Washington writes : — “ That you may have 
cause to complain of the withholding of any paper, hoAv- 
ever private and coniidential, Avhich you shall think 
necessary in a case of so serious a nature, 1 have directed 
that you should have the inspection of my letter of the 
22nd of July, agreeably to your request, and you are at 
full liberty to publish, without reserve, an^ and evert/ 
private and confidential hotter I ever wrote to you ; nay, 
more, every Avord I ever uttered to you or in your hearing, 
from whence you can derive any advantage in your vindi- 
catioil. 1 grant this permission, inasmuch as tlae extract 
alluded to manifestly tends to impi oss on the public an 
opinion that something Avas passed between us which 
you should disclose with reluctance, from motives of deli- 
cacy with respect to mo* * * * I’liat public Avill judge, 
when it comes to see youi* vindi(;ation, how far and Iioav 
proper it has been for you to publish private and confiden- 
tial commtmications which oftentimes have been Avritten 
in a htiiTy, iwid sometime^ without even copies being 
ta^cn ; and it will, I hope, apprqpiatc my motives, even if 
it should ftuiidemn my prudence, in allowing you the un- 
limited licencq herein contained.'^ 

The merit of this unlimited •licence will be properly 
understood wjjjen it is known that, at this time, Wasliiug- 
ttm was becoming more ^nd more the object of the 
malignant attacks of the press. The ratification of th<! 
treaty had opened the vials of party wrath against him. 
“ His military and political character,” we are told, “ was 
attacked with ^quai violence, and it was averred that he 
was totally destitute of merit, either as a soldier or a 
statesman. He was charged with having violated the 
constitution, in negotiating a treaty Avithout the previous 
ad rice of the Senate, aiid that he had embraced within 

5 L 2 % 
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Uiat treaty subjects belonging exclusively to the legisla- 
ture, for which an impeachment was publicly suggested. 
Kay, more ; it was asserted that he had dra'W’n from the 
treasury, for his private use, more than the salary annexed 
to liis office/* * 

This last charge, so incompatible with tho whole cha- 
racter and conduct of Washington, was fully refuted by 
the late Secrohiry of the Treasury, who explained that tho 
President never himself touched any part of the compen- 
sation atti died to his office, hut that tho whole was re- 
ceived and disbursed by the gonileman who superintended 
the expenses of his household. That the expenses at sointj 
times exceeded, and at other times fell short of tho 
quarter's allowance ; but that the aggregate fell within 
ihe allowance for the year. 

At this time tho Gencml Assembly of Maryland made a 
unanimous resolution to tho following effect : — that ‘‘ ob- 
serving with deep concern, a series of efforts, by indirect 
insinuation or open invective, to detach from the first 
magistrate of the Union the well-earned confidence of his 
fellow-citizens ; they think ' it their duty to declare, and 
they do hereby declare, their unabated reliance on the 
judgment^ and of the Piesident of the 

United States/’ 

Jn a reply to the Governor of Maryland, Washington 
ohseived : — “ At any time the expression of such a senti- 
ment would have been considered as highly honourable 
and flattering. At the preseiit, when the voice of ma- 
lignancy is so high-toned, and no attempts are left uh- 
essayed to destroy all confidence in the constituted 
authorities of this country, it is peculiarly Auteful to my 
sensibility/* * * ♦ 

“ I have long since resolved, for the present time at 
least, to let my calumniators proceed without any notice 
being taken of their invectives by myself, or by any others 
with my participation or knowledge. Their views, I dare 
say, are readily perceived by all the enlightened and 
well-disposed part of the community ; and by the records 
of my administration, and not by the voice of facjjion, I 
expect to be acquitted or condoned hereafter.” 

, ^ See Marslmirs Washington, toI. ii. p. 370* 
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The vindication which Mr. Kandolph had been pre- 
paring appeared in December. In ihis he gave a narrative 
of the pnncipal events relating to the case, his corres- 
pondence with the President, and the whole of the French 
minister’s letter. ITe endeavoured to explain those parts 
of the letter which had brought the purity of his conduct 
in question ; but, as has been observed, “ he had a difficult 
task to perform, as he was obliged to prove a negative, and 
to explain vague expressions and insinuations connected 
with hk name in Fauchet’e letter.” ^ 

Fauchet himself furnished the best vindication, in his 
certificate above mentioned ; but it is difficult to reconcile 
his certificate with the language of his official letter to 
his goverament. We are l ather inclined to attribute to 
misconceptions and hasty inferences of the French minister, 
the construction put by him, in his letter, on the conversa- 
tion he had hold with Mr. Randolph. 

The latter injured his cause by the embittered feelings 
manifested in his vindication, and the asperity with which 
he spoke of Washington there and elsewhere. He deeply 
regretted it in after life, and in a letter to the Hon. 
Bushrod Washington, written in 1810, he says: — “I do 
not retain the smallest degree of that feeling which roused 
me fifteen years ago against some individuals. * * * 
If I could now present myself before your venerated uncle, 
it would bo niy pride to confess my contrition, that I suf- 
fered my iriitation, let the cause be what it might, to use 
some of those expressions •respecting him, which, at this 
mbment of indifference to the ideas of the world, I wish to 
recall, as being inconsistent with my subsequent convic- 
tion. My lift will, I hope, be^ sufficiently extended for 
the recording of my sincere opinion of his virtues and 
gierit, in a stj^le which is not Hie result of a mind merely 
debilitated by misfortune, but of that Christian philosophy 
on which alone I depend for inward tranquillity.*’ * 

After a considerable interval from tbe resignsiilion of 
Bandolph, Colonel Pickering was transferred to Depart- 
ment of State, and MrJ James McHenry was appointed 

) Note of Mr. Sparks. Washingtoxi'a WritiogB, xi. 90. 

* MarsbalFa Life of Washingtou, 2sid edition, yoI. ik note 
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Sei'ieturv of War. The oflTico of Attoruoy-CTcnoral, becom- 
vacant by tlie UciXtli of Mr. ISrudford, was olfered to 
Mr. Charles Leo of Virginia, and accepted by him on the 
last day of !Novenib(*r. 

Dni’ing the late ions, (looij^e Washington Ijafayotte, 
the son of tlie (iienei*al, had arrived at Huston under the 
name of Metier, aecoin]>anuHi by his tutor, M, Frestel, and 
]iad written to Masliingfon apprising him of his anival. 
It was an embarrassing moment to W'asliington. ^Fhe 
letter oxe t(‘d his deej>est sensibility, bringing *with it 
ieeolloctions of Laf.iyette's merits, Rorvieos, and sidTeruigs, 
and of their past friendshij), and he icsolved to become 
“ father, friend, ])rotecior, and RU]>]mi*tcr ’’ to his son. But 
he must pioeeed M'itJi caution, on account of his ovn 
oftieial character as Executive of the I 'nited States, and of 
the position of biitUyeltfj in regard to the Erencb govern- 
ment. Caution, {ilso, was nocossary, not to endanger the 
situation of the young man himself, and of liis mother and 
fri<‘nds whom he had left Inddud. Philudcdjdiia would not 
be an advisable nvsidence for him at present, until it was 
seen what opinions would ho excited by his arrival; as 
Washington would for some time ho absent from the seat 
<»f govornment, while all the foreign functionaries were 
lesiding there, particmlarly those of his own nation. 
Washington suggested, therefore, that ho should enter fi»r 
the ])resent as a student at the University in (Cambridge, 
Massacliusctts, and engaged to pay all tlio t‘X] tenses for the 
residence tlierc of himself and his tutor. These and other 
suggestions wore made in* a private and coiiiidci;iitial letter 
to Mr. George Cabot of Boston, Senator of the United 
States, whose kind servic?(;8 ho enlisted jn the matter. 

Tt was suhsoquejitly thought best that young Lafayette 
should ]U'ocoed to New York, and remain in retirement 
the country house of a friend in its vicinity, pursuing his 
studies with his tutor, until Washington should direct 
othertrise. 
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CHAPTER CXCIV. 

Meeting of Congi'cHB — Washington’s Official Svunmary of the Events 
of the Year — Ooi-dial Response of the Senate — Partial Demur 
of iSte House — Washington's Position and Feelings with regard to 
England; as shown by Himself — Mr. Adet presents the Colours of 
France — The Treaty returned — Proceedings thereupon — Thomas 
Pinckney resigns as Minister at London — Rufus King appointed in 
his Place — Washington's View of the Political Campaign — Jeffer- 
son’s Feais of an Attempt to sow Dissension between him and 
Washington — Mr. Monroe recalled, and C. C. Pinckney appointed in 
his stead — Resentful Policy of France. 

Im his speech at the opening of the session of (Congress in 
December, Washington presented a cheerful summary of - 
the events of the year. “ 1 trust 1 do not deceive myself,” 
said he, “ while 1 indulge the persuasion that 1 have 
never mot you at any period when, more than at present, 
the situation of‘ our public affairs has afforded just cause 
for mutual congratulation, and for inviting you to join with 
me in profound gratitude to the Author of all good, for 
i-ho numerous and extraordinary blessings wo enjoy,’^ 

And first ho announced that a treaty had been concluded 
provisionally, by General Wayne, with tho Indians north- 
west of the Ohio, by which the termination of the long, 
expensive, and distressing vrar with those tribes was 
placed at the option of the United States. “ In tho adjust- 
ment of the terms,” said he, “the satisfaction of the 
Indians was deemed an object worthy no less of tho policy 
than of the liberality of the United States, as the necessary' 
basis of durable tranquillity. This object, it is believed, 
has been fully attained. The articles agreed upon will 
immediately be laid before the Senate, for their considera- 
tion.*’* • ^ 

• A letter from the Emperor of Morocco, recognising a 
treaty which had been made with his deceased father, 
insured the continuance of peace with that power. ^ 

* These preliminary articles were confirmed by a definitive treaty 
concluded on the 7th of August. Wayne received high testimonials of 
appre^atiou both from Congress and the President, and made a kind 
of triumphal entry into Philadelphia amid the enthusiaetic acclamations 
of tho people. 
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The terms of a tj:eaty with the Dey and regency of 
Algiers had been adjusted in a manner to authorize the 
expectation of a speedy peace in that quarter, and the 
liberation of a number of American citizens from a long 
and grievous captivity. 

A speedy and satisfactory conclusion was anticipated of 
a negociation with the court of Madrid, “ which would lay 
the foundation of lasting harmony with a power whose 
friendship,” said Washington,” “ we have uniformly and 
sincerely di'sired to cherish.” , 

Adverting to the treatj^- with Great Britain and its 
conditional ratification, the result on the pai*t of his 
Britannic Majesty was yet unknown, but, when ascer- 
* tained, would immediately be placed before Congress. 

** In regard to internal affairs, every part of the Union 
gave indications of rapid and various improvement. With 
burthens so light iiB scarcely to be perceived; with 
resources fully adequate to present oxigoncios ; with 
governments founded on the genuine principles of rational 
liberty; and with mild and wholesome laws, was it too 
much to say that our country exhibited a spectacle 
of national happiness never sui-passed, if over before 
equalled ?” 

In regard to the late insurrection: — *‘The misled,” 
obseiwes he, ** have abandoned their errors, and pay the 
respect to our constitution and laws which is due from 
good citizens to the public authorities. Tliese circum- 
stances have induced me to pardon generally 'the offenders 
here referred to, and to extend forgiveness to tjiose who 
had been adjudged to capital punishment.” 

After recommending several objects tp the attention of 
both Houses, he concludes ty advising temperate discussion 
and mutual forbeamnee wherever there was a difference of 
opinion; advice sage and salutary oh all occasions, but 
particularly called for by the excited temper of the times. 

Theke was, as usual, a cordial answer from the Senate ; 
but, in the present House of Eepresentatives, as in the last 
one, the opposition were in the majority, Jn the response 
reported by a committee, one clause expressing undi- 
minished confidence in the chief magistrate was denfiirred 
to : some members affirmed, that, with them, it had been 
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considerably diminished by » late transaction. After a 
warm altercation, to avoid a direct \^te, the response was 
recommitted, and the clause objected to modified. The 
following is the form adopted ; — “ In contemplating that 
spectiiplc of national happiness which our country exhibits, 
and of which you, sir, have been pleased to make an 
interesting summary, permit us to acknowledge and declare 
the very great share which your zealous and faithful 
services have contributed to it, and to express the aifec* 
tionato attachment which wo feci for your character.” 

The feelings and position of Washington with regard to 
England at this juncture may bo judged from a letter 
dated December 22nd, to Gouvemeur Morris, then in 
London, and who was in occasional communication with 
Lorjl Grenville. Washington gives a detail of the various 
causes of complaint against the llritish government which 
were rankling in the minds of the American people, and 
which Morris was to mention, unofficially, should he 
converse with Lord Grenville on the subject. “I give 
you these details,” writes he, ‘‘as evidences of the 
impolitic conduct of the British government towards 
those United States ; that it may bo seen how difficult it 
^ has been for the Executive, under such an accumulation 
of irritating circumstances, to maintain the ground of 
neutrality which had been taken ; and at a time when the 
remembrance of the aid we had received from France in 
the Kevolution was fresh in every mind, and while the 
partisans of tfiat country w^re continually contrasting the ' 
aflfbotions of t/iaf people with the* unfriendly disposition of 
the British government And that, too, while their own 
sufferings, during the war with .the latter, had not been 
forgotten. 

^ “It is well known that peace has been (to borrow a 
modem phrase) the order of the day with me, since the 
disturbances in Europe first commenced. My policy has 
Joeen, and will continue to be, while I have the honour to 
remain in the administration, to maintain friendly terms 
with, but be independent of, all the natmns of the earth ; 
to sharp in the broils of none : to fulfil our own engage- 
ments ; to supply the wants and be carriers for them alL 
* * * Nothing short of self-respect, and that justioa 
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is essential to a national chai'acter, ouglit to involve 
us in war. • 

• • * * % 

“ By a firm adherence to these principles, and to the 
neutr^ policy which has been adopted, I have brought on 
myself a toiTent of abuse in the factious papers of this coun- 
try, and from the enmity of the discontented of all descrip- 
tions. But having no sinister objects in view, I shall not 
be diverted from my course by those, nor any attempts 
which arc, or shall be, made to withdraw the cgiifidence 
of my constituents from me. 1 have nothing to ask ; and, 
discharging my duty, I have nothing to fear from infective. 
The acts of my administration will appear when I am no 
more, and the intelligent and candid part of mankind will 
not condemn my conduct without recurring to them.” 

The first day of January, being “a day of general joy 
and congratulation,” had been appointed by Washington 
to receive the colours of France, sent out by the Committee 
of Safety. On that day they were presented by Mr. Adet 
with an address, representing, ill glowing language, the po- 
sition of France, “ struggling not only for her own liberty, 
but for that of the human race. Assimilated to or rather 
identified with free people by the form of her government, 
she saw in them only frieiids and brothers. Long accus- 
tomed to regard the American people as her most faithful 
allies, she sought to draw closer the ties already formed in 
the fields of America, undes the auspices of viclurj”, over 
the ruins of tyranny.” * 

Washington received Ifae colours with lively, sensibility 
and a brief rejdy, expressive of the deep solicitude and 
high admiration produci^d by the events of the French 
struggle, and his joy that the interesting revolutionary 
movements of so many years had issued in the formation of 
a constitution designed to give permanency to the great 
object contended for. 

In Febniary the treaty with Great Britain, as modified 
by the advice of the Senate, came back ratijfied by the king 
of Great Britain,^ and on the last of the month a proolama- 
tion was issued by the President, declaring it to be the 
supreme law of the land. ♦ 

The opposition in the House of Eepresentatives were 
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offended that Washington shonld issue this proclamation 
before the sense of that body had beefl taken on the subject, 
and denied the power of the President and Senate to com- 
})lete a treaty without its sanction. They were bent on 
defeating it by refusing to pass the laws necessary to carry 
it into effect ; and, as a preliminary, passed a resolution 
requesting the President to lay before the House the instruc- 
tion to Mr. Jay, and tlic correspondence and other docu- 
ments relative to the treaty. 

Washington, believing that these papers could not l>e 
constitutionally demanded, resolved, he said, from the first 
inomftnt, and from the fullest conviction of his mind, to 
reaist the principle which was evidently intended to be es- 
tablished by the call of the House ; he only deliberated on 
the planner in which this could be done with the least bad 
consequences. 

After mature deliberation and with the assistance of the 
heads of departments and the Attorney-General, he prepared 
and sent in to the House an answer to their request. In 
this be dwelt upon the necessity of caution and secrecy in 
foreign negotiations, as ono cogent reason for vesting the 
power of making treaties in the President, wdth the advice 
and consent of the Senate, tho principle on which that body 
was formed, confining it to a small number of members. 

To admit a right in the House of llepresontativos to 
demand and have ail the papers respecting a foreign nego- 
tiation wouid^ he observed, be to establish a dangerous 
precedent. • 

^ It didnot occur to him,” ho a^ded, “ that the inspection 
of the papers called for could bo relative to any purpose 
under the co^izance of the House of Kepresentatives, ex- 
cept that of an impeachment, which the resolution had not 
^pressed. Ho had no disposition to withhold any infor- 
mation which the duty of his station would permit, or the 
public good should require to be disclosed ; and, in fact, 
all tho papers affecting the negotiation with Great Britain 
had been laid before the Senate, when the treaty itself had 
been communicated for their consideration and advice.” 

Aftej various further remarks ho concludes : — “ As, there- 
fore, it is perfectly clear to my understanding that the 
assent of the House of Bepresentativ*es is not necessary to 
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the validity of a treaty ; as tjie Treaty with Great Britain 
exhibits itself in all the objects requiring legislative provi- 
sion — and on these die papers called for can throw no 
light ; and as it is essential to the due administration of the 
government that the boundaries fixed by the constitution 
between the dilferent departments should be observed, a 
just regard to the constitution and'to the duty of my office, 
under all the circumstances of this case, forbid a compliance 
with your request.” 

A resoluiion to make provision for carrying the treaty 
into effect gave rise to an animated and protracted debate. 
Meanwhile, the whole country became agitated on thd sub- 
ject ; meetings were held throughout the United States, and 
it soon became apparent that the popular feeling was with 
the minoiity in the House of Representatives, who favoured 
the making of the necessary appropriations. Tho public 
will prevailed, and, on the last day of April, the resolution 
was passed, though by a close vote of fifty-one to forty- 
eight. 

For some months past Mr. Thomas Pinckney had been 
solicitous to be relieved from his post of Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary at I^ondon, but the doubtnd issue of the above dis- 
pute, and the difficulty of finding a fit substitute for him, 
had caused delay in the matter ; for, as Mr. Hamilton ob- 
served, — “ The, impoiiance, to <nir security and commerce, 
of a good understanding witii Great Britain, rendered it 
very important that a man able, and not disagreeable to 
that government, should be thdre.” Such a man at length 
presented in Mr. Rufus King, of New York. Ike had -in- 
dicated the treaty with his pen in part of a series of papers 
signed Camillus ; he had* defended it *by his manly and 
brilliant eloquence in the Senate ; he was now about to 
quit his seat in that body. Hamilton, who khew him well, 
struck off his character admirably m k letter to the i^re- 
sident* “Mi\ King,” writes he, “is a remarkably well- 
informed man, a very judicious one, a man of address, a man 
of fortune and economy, whose situation affords just ground 
of confidence ; a man of unimpeachable probity where he is 
known, a firm friend of the got^emment, a suppbrtoa|^of tho 
measures of the President ; K man who cannot but feel that 
be has strong pretensions to Confidence and trust.” 
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Mr. King was nominated to»*tb6 Senate on the T9tb of 
May, and his nomination was confirmed. On the 1st of 
June this session of Congress terminated. 

On the 12th of that month Wasbingjton, in a letter to Colo- 
nel Humphrey, then in Portugal, s})caks of the recent poli- 
tical campaign ; — “ The gazettes will give you a pretty good 
idea of the state of politics and parties in this country, and 
will sliowyou, at the same time, if Bache’s ‘ Aurora * is among 
them, in what manner I am attacked for persevering stead- 
ily in measures which, to mo, appear necessary to preserve 
ns, during the conflicts of belligerent powers, in a state of 
tranquillity. But these attacks, unjust and unpleasant as 
they are, will occasion no change in my conduct, nor will 
they produce any other effect in my mind than to increase 
the solicitude which long since has taken fast hold of my 
heart, to enjoy, in Ihe shades of retirement, the consolation 
of believing that I have rendered to my country every ser- 
vice to which my abilities were competent— not from pe- 
cuniary or ambitious motives, nor from a desire to provide 
for any men, further than tlicir intrinsic meiit entitled 
them, and surely not with a view of bringing my own rela- 
tions into office. Malignity, therefore, may dart its shafts ; 
but no earthly power can deprive mo of tlie satisfactirm of 
knowing that 1 have not, in the whole course of my ad- 
ministration, committed an intentional error.” 

On the same day (June 12th) Jefferson, writing from his 
retirement at Monticello to Mr. Monroe in Paris, showed 
himself sensitfve to the influence of Washington’s great popu- 
larity in (^mntervailing party sdiemos : — “ Congr ess have 
risen,” writes he. You will have seen by tlieir proceed- 
ings the truth of what I always jjbserved to you, that one 
man outweighs them all in influence over the people, 
who have supported his judgment against their own and 
tliat of their representatives. Republicanism must lie on 
its oars, resign the vessel to its pilot, and themselves to 
what coume he thinks best for them.” 

In Bache’s ‘«A-nrora ’ of June 9th an anonymous article 
had appeared, disclosing •queries propounded by Washing- 
ton, initvict confidence, to-^he members of the cabinet in 
1793, fs to the conduct to be observed in reference to 
England and Frahce. As 'teoon as Jefferson saw this 
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article he wrote to Washington (June 10th), disclaiming 
his having had any odnocrn in that breach of official trust. 
“ I have fonnerly mentioned to you/’ obseives he, that 
from a very early period of my life 1 had laid it down as 
a rule of conduct never to write a word for the public 
papers. From this 1 have never departed in a single 
Instance.” 

Jefferson furtJier intimates a suspicion that a thiid party 
had been endeavouring to sow tares between him and 
W’ashingtOii, b 5 »^ representing him (Jefferson) as «till en- 
gaged in the bustle of politics, and in turbulence and 
intrigue against the government. 

This drew forth a noble reply from Washington; — “If 
I had entertained any suspicions before,” writes he, “ that 
the queries which have been published in Bache’s paper 
proceeded from you, the assurances you have given me of 
tile contrary would have removed them ; but the truth is, 
1 harboured none. * ♦ ♦ 

“ As you have mentioned the subject yourself, it would 
not bo frank, candid, or friendly, to conceal that your con- 
duct has been represented as derogating from that opinion 
I had conceived you entertained of me ; that to your par- 
ticular friends and connections you have described, and 
they have denounced me as a person under a dangerous 
influence ; and that, if 1 would listen more to some other 
opinions, all would be well. My answer invariably has 
been, that I had never discovered anything in the conduct 
of Mr. Jefferson to raise suspicions in my mind of his in- 
sincerity ; that, if he wbuld retrace my publ%c condnet 
while he was in the administration, abundant proofs would 
occur to him, that truth and right decisions were the sole 
object of my pursuit ; that there were as man}^ instances 
within his own knowledge of my having decided agaimt as 
in faw\ir of the opinions of the person evidently alluded to ; 
and, moreover, that I was no believer in the infallibility 
of the politics or measures of any man living. In short, 
that I was no party man myself, and the first wish of my 
heart was, if parties did exist, to reconcile them. 

« To this 1 may add, and very truly, that, untilij^ithin 
the last year or two, I had no conceptiem that parties 
would or even could go the length 1 have been witness ioi 
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nor did 1 believe, until lately, that it was within the bonnda 
of probability, hardly within thoed of possibility, that 
while I was using my utmost exertions to establish a 
national character of our own, independent, as far as our 
oblig^ions and jiistice would perniit, of every nation of 
the earth, and wished, by steering a steady course, to pre- 
serve tins country from the horrors of a des(dating war, T 
should be accused of being the enemy of one nation and 
subject to the influence of another ; and, to prove it, that 
every aot of my administration would be tortured, and the 
grossest and most insidious misrepresentations of them be 
made!*, by giving one side only of a subject, and tliat, too, 
in such exaggerated and indecent terms as could scarcely 
bo applied to a Nero, a notorious defaulter, or even to a 
common pickpocket. But enough of this : 1 have already 
gone further iu the expression of my feelings than I in- 
tended.” 

Shortly after the recess of Congress another change was 
made in the foreign diplomacy. Mr. Monroe, when sent 
envoy to France, had been especially instructed to explain 
the views and conduct of the United States in forming the 
treaty wilh England ; and had been amply furnished with 
documents for the purpose. From his own letters, how- 
ever, it ajjpeaied that he had omitted to use them. 
^Vllethe^ this rose from undue attachment to France, from 
mistaken notions of American interests, or from real dislike 
to the treaty^ the result was the very evil he had been 
instructed to prevent. Th*e French government miscon- 
cefVed tho views and conduct o*f the United States, sus- 
pected their policy in regard to Great Bntain, and when 
aware that th^T House of Kepresentatives would execute the 
treaty made by Jay, became bitter in their resentment, 
p Symptoms df this appeared in the capture of an American 
merchantman by a French privateer. Under these circum- 
stances, it was deemed expedient by Washington and his 
cabinet to recall Mr. Monroe, and appoint another American 
citizen in hi^ stead. 

The person chosen was Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, 
of Sotj|n Carolina, elder brother of the late minister to 
London. Immediately after this appointment, which took 
place in July, despatches were received from Mr. Monroe, 
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ooTumiinicating complaints tvhich had been addressed to 
him against the American government by M, De la Oroix, 
French minister of exterior relations, and bis reply to the 
same. His reply, though it failed to change the policy of 
the French Directory, was deemed able and satisfactqry by 
the Executive. Somewhat later came a letter from Mr. 
Monroe, written on the 24th, by whicli it appeared that 
the long and confidential letter written by W ashinglon ou 
December 22nd, and cited in a previous page of this 
chapter, had, by some chance, got into the hands of the 
French Directory, and “ produ(?ed an ill effect ” 

In a reply to Monroe, dated August 26th, Washiiigton 
acknowledged the authenticity of the letter. “ But I deny,” 
added he, “ that there is anything contained in it that the 
French government could take exception to, unless the 
expression of an ardent wish that the United States might 
remain at peace with all the world, taking no part in the 
disputes of any part of it, should have produced this effect. 
I also gave it as my opinion, that the sentiments of the 
mass of the citizens of this country were in, ^unison with 
mine.” 

And in conclusion he observes : — “ My conduct in public 
.*nd private life, as it relates to the important struggle in 
which the latter nation [France] is engaged, has been 
uniform from the commencement of it, and may be summed 
up in a few words. I have always wished well to the 
French revolution; tliat I have always given it as my 
decided opinion, that no natiofi had a right to intermeddle 
in the internal concerns bf another ; that ever}0 one had a 
right to fonn and adopt whatever government they liked 
best to live under themselves ; and that, if this country 
could, consistently with its engagements, maintain a strict 
neutrality, and thereby preserve peace, it wats bound to dp 
so by motives of policy, interest, and every other consi- 
deration, that ought f^ actuate a people situated as we are, 
already deeply in debt, and in a convalescent state from 
the struggle we have been engaged in ounsalves. 

On these pi-inoiples I have steadily and uniformly 

S rooeeded, bidding defiance to calumnies calculatod^.to sow 
ie seeds of distrust in the French nation, and to^^excite 
their belief of an influence possessed by Great Britain it 
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ftie councils of this country, than w]^ch nothing is more 
unfounded and injurious.”* 

Still the resentful policy of the French continued, and, 
in October, they issued an arret ordering the seizure of 
British property found on board of American vessels, and 
of provisions bound for England — a direct violation of their 
treaty with the United States. 


CHAPTER CXCV. 

Wasliiiigtou’s Fai’ewell Address — Meets the two Houses of Congress ^ 
for the last time — His Speech — Replies of the Senate and House 

— Mr. Giles — Andrew Jackson — OtFensive Publication of the 
French Minister — John Adams declared President — Washington’s 
Letter to Knox on the eve of his Retirement — • The spurious Ijotters 

— His Farewell Dinner — John Adams takes the Oath of Office — 
Greetings of Washington at the Close of the Ceremony. 

The period for the presidential election was drawing near, 
and great anxiety began to bo felt that Washington would 
consent to stand for a third term. No one, it was agi’eed, 
had greater claim to the enjojonent of retirement, in con- 
sideration of public services rendered ; but it was thought 
the affairs of the country would he in a very precarious 
condition should ho retire before the wars of Euiope were 
brought to a close. 

Washington, however, had made up his mind irrevocably 
on the subject, and rosolveH to ^announce, in a farewell 
jiddresB, hi*} intention of retiring. Such an instrument, it 
will ho recollected, had been prepared for him from his own 
nates, by Mr, Madison, when ho bad thought of retiring at 
the end of his first term. As he was no longer in con- 

g lential intiirfacy with Mr. Madison, ho turned to Mr. 

amilton as his adviser and coadjutor, and appears to have 
consulted him on the subject early in the present year ; 
for, in a letter dat>|d New York, May 10th, Hamilton 
writes: — “When last in Philadelphia, you mentioned to 
me your wish that I should re^dre$s a certain paper which 
you ha^ prepared. As it is important that a thing of this 

* For thii enHre letter see Wosbiiigton’s 'VTiitiiigi, li. 164. 

5 M . 
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kind sliotild bo done wjtli gi*eat caxe and much at leisure, 
touched and retouched, I submit a wish that, as soon as 
you have given it the body you mean it to have, it may bo 
sent to me.” 

The paper was accordingly sent on the 16th of M«^y, in 
its rough state, altoicd in one part since Hamilton had seen 
it. “ If you should think it best to throw the whole into 
a different form,” writes Washington, “let mo request, 
notwithstai ding, that my draft >^ay be returned to me 
(along with yours) with such amendments and ooitections 
as to render it as perfect as the formation is susceptible of ; 
• curtailed if too verbose, and relieved of all tautology not 
necossaiy to enforce the ideas in the original or quoted 
part. My. wish is, that the whole may appear in a plain 
style ; and be handed to the public in an honest, unaffected, 
simple garb.” 

Wo forbear to go into the vexed question concerning 
this address ; how much of it is founded on Washing- 
ton's original “ notes and heads of topics how much was 
elaborated by Madison ; and how much is due to Hamilton's 
recasting and revision. The whole came under the super- 
vision of Washington; and the instrument, as submitted 
to the press, was in his handwriting, with many ultimate 
corrections and alterations. Washington had no pride of 
authorship ; his object always was to effect the purpose in 
hand, and for that ho occasionally invoked assistsmee, to 
ensure a plain and clear exposition of his , thoughts and 
intentions. The address certainly breathes his spirit 
throughout, is in perfect accordance with his Words and 
actions, and “in an honest, unaffected, mmple garb,” 
embodies the system of policy on which he had acted 
throughout his administration. It was ^published in 
September, in a Philadelphia papoi' oallea the ‘ Dail^ 
Advertiser.’^ 

The publication of the address produced a great sensa- 
tion. Several of the State legislatures ordered it to be put 
on their johmals.^ “ The President’s decliiling to be again 
elected,” writes \he elder Wolcsott, “ constitutes a most 

* The reader will find the entire Address in the Appendix to this 
Tolumo. 
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important epoch in our national affairs. The countiy meet 
the event with reluctance, but they do not feel that they 
can make any claim for the further services of a man who 
has conducted their armies through a successful war ; has 
so largely contributed to establish a national government ; 
has so long presided over our councils and directed the 
public administration, and in the most advantageous 
manner settled all national differences ; and who can leave 
the adjninistration whete nothing but our folly and 
internal discord can render the country otherwise than 
happy.” 

The address acted as a notice to hush the acrimonious 
abuse of him which the opposition was pouring forth 
under the idea that he would be a candidate for a renomi- 
nation. “ It will serve as a signal, like the dropping of a 
hat, for tlio party racers to start,” writes Fisher Ames, 
“and I expect a great deal of noise, whipping, and 
spurring,” 

Congress formed a quorum on the 5th day of December, 
the first day of the session which succeeded the publication 
of the Farewell Address. On the 7th Washington met 
the two Houses of Congress for the last time. 

In his speech he recommended an institution for the 
improvement of agiiculture, a military academy, a national 
university, and a gindual increase of the navy. The 
disputes wilh Franco were made the subject of the 
following remarks : — “ While in our external relations some 
serious inconveniences and euJbarrassments have been 
overcome and others lessened, it is with much pain and 
deep regret i. mention that pircumstances of a very 
unwelcome nature have lately occurred. Our trade has 
suffered and 4s suffering extensive injuries in the West 
indies from the cruisers and agents of the French 
Kepublic ; and communications have been received from 
its minister here, which indicate the danger of a furtlxer 
disturbance of pur commerce by its authority ; and which 
are in other respects far firom agreeable.. It has been my 
constant, sincere, and earnest wish, in conformity with 
that of our nation, to maintain cordial harmony and a 
perfectly friendly understanding with that Kepublic. This 
wish remains unabated; and I shall nersevere in the 

5 M 2 
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endeavour to fulfil it to the utmost extent of what shall he 
consistent with a just and indispensable regard to the 
rights and honour of our country ; nor will I easily cease 
to cherish the expectation, that a spirit of justice, candour, 
and friendship, on the part of the Kepublic, will eventflally 
ensure success. 

“ In pursuing this course, however, I cannot forget what 
is due to the character of our government and nation ; or 
to a full and entire confidence in the good sense, patriotism, 
self-respect, and fortitude of my countrymen.’’ 

In concluding his address he observes, — “ The situation 
in which I now stand for the last time in the midst of tlio 
representatives of the people of the United States, naturally 
recalls the period when the administration of the present 
form of government commenced, and 1 cannot omit the 
occasion to congratulate you and my country on the success 
of the experiment, nor to repeat my fervent supplications 
to the Supreme Kuler of the universe and Sovereign 
Arbiter of nations, that his providential care may be still 
extended to the United States; that the virtue and 
happiness of the people may be preserved ; and that the 
government which they have instituted for the protection 
of their Hb^riies may be perpetual.” 

The Senate, in their reply to the address, after con- 
curring in its views of the national prosperity, as resulting 
from the excellence of the constitutional system, and the 
wisdom of the legislative provisions, added, that Uicy 
would bo deficient in gratitude and justice did they 
attribiiie a great portion of these advantages to the virtue, 
firmness, and talents of his administration, conspicuously 
displayed in the most tUtying times, and on the most 
critical occasions. 

Becalling his arduous services, civil and military, ai^ 
well during the struggles of the revolution as in the con- 
^^Ilsive period of a later date, their warmest affections and 
.'waxious regards would accompany him in his approaching 
I'ctirement. 

“ The most effectual consolation that can offer for the 
loss wo are about to sustain, arises from the anitiaating 
reflection, that the influence of your example will ex- 
tend to your successors, and the United States thus oon< 
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tinue to oujoy an able, upright, and energetic administra- 
tion.’* *» 

The reply of the House, after premising attention to the 
various subjects recommended to their consideration in 
the address, concluded by a warm expression of gratitude 
and admiration, inspired by the virtues and services of the 
President, by his wisdom, firmness, moderation, and 
magnanimity ; and testifying to the deep regret with which 
they contemplated his intended retirement from office. 

“ May you long enjoy that liberty which is so dear to 
you, and to which your name will ever be so dear !” added 
“ May your own virtue and a nation’s prayers ob- 
tain the happiest sunshine for the decline of your days, and 
the choicest of future blessings ! For our country’s sake, 
and for the sake of republican liberty, it is our earnest 
wish that yotir example may be the guide of your succes- 
sors; and thus, after being the ornament and safeguard 
of the present age, become the patrimony of our de- 
scendant.” 

Objections, however, were fiiado to some parts of the 
reply by Mr. Giles, of Virginia. He was for expunging 
such parts as eulogized the present administration, spoke 
of the wisdom and firmness of Washington, and regretted 
his retiring from office. He disapproved, he said, of the 
measures of the administration with respect to foreign 
relations; he believed* its want of wisdom and firmness 
had conducted the nation to a crisis threatening greater 
calamity thsftx any that had before occurred. He did not 
regret t^Je President’s retiring^ from office. He believed 
the government of the United States was fotmded on the 
broad basis «of the people, th^jb they were competent to 
their own government, and the remaining of no man in 
office was necessary to the success of that government. 
* The people would truly bo in a calamitous situation, if 
one man were essential to the existence of the government. 
He was convinced that the United States produces a 
thousand cithsens capable of filling the presidential chair, 
and he would trust to the discernment pf the people fi)r a 
proper choice. Though the voice of all America should 
decliA'e the President’s retiring as a calamity, ho could not 
join in the declaration, because he did not couccive it a 
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misfortune. He hoped the President would be happy in 
his retirement, and he^oped ho would retire.* 

Tw’elve members voted for expunging those parts of the 
reply to which Mr. Giles liad objected. Among the names 
of these members we find that of Andrew Jackson, a young 
man, twenty-nine years of age, as yet unknown to f^ime, 
i^d who had recently taken his seat as delegate from the 
nciwly admitted State of Tennessee. The vote in favour of 
the T&iole reply, however, was overwhelnrfng. 

The reverence and affection expressed for him in both 
Houses of Congress, and their regret at his intended re- 
tirement, were in unison with testimonials from v^rjous 
State legislatures and other public bodies, which were 
continuedly arriving since the publication of his Farewell 
Address. 

During the actual session of Congress, Washington en- 
deavoured to prevent the misunderstandings which were 
in danger of being augmented between the United States 
and the French Government. In the preceding month of 
November, Mr. Adet, the Drench minister, had addressed 
a letter to the Secretary of State, recapitulating tlio com- 
plaints against the government of the United States made 
by his predecessors and himself, denouncing the insidious 
proclamation of neutrality and the wrongs growing out of 
it, and using language calculated to inf&me the partisans 
of France : a copy of which leltef had been sent to the 
press for publication. One of the immediate objects he 
had in view in timing the puUb cation, was supposed by 
Washington to be to produce an effect on the presidential 
election ; his ultimate object, to establish such an influence 
in the country as to sway the government control its 
measures. Early in JanuaVy, 1797, therefore, Washington 
requested Mr. Pickering, the Secretaiy of State, to address 
a letter to Mr. Pinckney, United States minister to France,* 
stating all the complaints alleged by the French minister 
against the government, examining and reviewing the 
same, and accompanying the statement with a collecuon of 
letters and papers relating to the transactions therein 
adverted to. 

t 

1 See Hr* Giles'* speech, m reported in the Aurora newapsper. 
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“From a desire,” writes he, “that the statements be 
full, fair, calm, and argumentative? without asperity or 
anything more irritating in the comments that the nami- 
tion of facts, which expose unfounded charges and asser- 
tions. does itself produce, I have wished that the letter to 
Mr. Pinckney may bo revised over and over again. Much 
depends upon it, as it relates to ourselves and in the eyea 
of the world, whatever may be the effect as it respects the 
governing powers of France.” 

The Jetter to Mr. Pinckney, with its accompanying 
documents, was laid before Congress on the 19th of 
January (1797), to be transmitted to that minister. “ The 
immediate object of his mission,” says W'asbington in a 
special message, “ was to make that goveinment such ex- 
planations of the principles and conduct of our own, as, by 
manifesting our good faith, might remove all jealousy and 
discontent, and maintain that harmony and good under- 
standing with the French Eepuhlic which it has been my 
constant solicitude to preserve. A government which 
required only a knowledge of the truth to justify its 
measures, could but he anxious to have this fully and 
frankly displayed.” 

In the month of February the votes taken at the recent 
election were opened and counted in Congiess ; when Mr, 
Adams, having the highest number, was declared Presi- 
dent, and Mr. Jefferson, having the next number, Vice- 
President ; their term of four years to commence on the 
4th of March'next ensuing.* 

^Washington now began to coutit the days and hours that 
intervened between him and his retirement. On the day 
preceding it 4ie writes to his cjd fellow-soldier and poli- 
tical coadjutor, Henry Knox : — “ To the wearied traveller, 
^who sees a resting-place, and is bending bis body to lean 
thereon, I now compare myself ; but to be suffered to do 
this in peace is too much to be endured by some. To 
misrepresent my motives, to reprobate my politics, and to 
weaken the confidence "which has been reposed in my 
administration, are objects which cannesfc be relinquished 
by those who will be satisfied with nothing short of a 
cmi.n^ in our political system. The consolation, however, 
which results from conscious rectitude, and the approving 
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voice of my country, unequivocally expressed by its repre- 
sentatives, deprive tltfeir sting of its poison, and place in 
the same point of view both the weakness and malignity 
of their efforts. 

“ Although the prospect of retirement is most gr^tteful 
to my soul, and 1 have not a wish to mix again in the 
great world, or to partake in its politics, yet 1 am not 
without my regrets at parting with (perhaps never more 
to meet) the few intimates whom 1 love, and among these, 
be assurei’, you are one. * * * The remaindc^r, of my 

life, which in the course of nature cannot be long, will be 
occupied in rural amusements ; and though I shall f^6lude 
myself as much as possible from the noisy and bustUng 
world, none would, more than myself, bo regaled by the 
company of those 1 esteem, at Mount Vernon ; more than 
twenty miles from which, after I arrive there, it is not 
likely that I shall ever bo.” 

On the morning of the 3rd of March, the last day of his 
official career, Washington addressed a letter to the Secre- 
tary of State on the subject of the spurious letters, hereto- 
fore mentioned/ first published by the British in 177fi, 
and subsequently republished during his administration 
by some of his political enemies. He had suffered every 
attack on his executive conduct to pass unnoticed while he 
remained in public life, but conceived it a justice due to 
his character solemnly to pronounce those letters a base 
forgery ; and ho desired that the present letter might be 
“ deposited in the office of tH© Department of State, as a 
testimony to the truth fo the present generation an<Fto 
posterity.” 

On the same day he gave a kind of farewell dinner to 
the foreign ministers and their wives, Mr, and Mm. Adams, 
Mr. Jefferson, and other conspicuous perscftiages of both 
sexes. “ During the dinner much hilarity prevailed,” says 
Bishop White, who was present. When the cloth was re- 
moved Washington filled his glass : — Ladies and ^ntle- 
men,” said he, “ this is the last time I shall drinx your 
health as a public man : 1 do it with sincerity, wishing you 
all possible happiness.” ^ 


1 Life of Washington, vol. iff. 8vo. pp. 360, S6l. 
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The gaiety of the company was checked in an instant ; 
all felt the importance of this leave-taking ; Mrs. Liston, 
the wife of tlie British minister, was so much affected that 
tears streamed down her cheeks. 

On the 4th of March an immense crowd had gathered 
abotit Congress Hall. At eleven o’clock Mr. Jefferson 
took the oath as Yice-Presid<iiit in the presence of the 
Senate ; and proceeded with that body to the Chamber of 
the lJuuse of Beprosentatives, which was densely crowded, 
many ladies occupying chairs ceded to them by members. 

After a time Washington entered amidst enthusiastic 
cheera and acclamat ions, and tho waving of handkerchiefs. 
Mr. Adams soon followed, and was likewise well received, 
but not with like enthusiasm. Having taken the oath of 
office, Mr. Adams, in his inaugural address, spoke of his 
predecessor as one “ who, by a long course of gi’eat actions, 
r(‘gulatod by prudence, justice, temperance, and fortitude, 
had merited the gratitude of his follow-citizens, commanded 
the highest praixses of foreign nations, and secured im- 
mortal glory with posterity.” 

At tho close of tho ceremony, as M'ashington moved 
toward the door to i*etire, there was a rush from tho 
gallery to the conidor that threatened the loss of life or 
limb, so eager were the throng to catch a last look of one 
who had so long been the object of public veneration. 
When Washington was in tlic street he waved his hat in 
return for the cheers of the multitude, his countenance 
radiant with ' benignity, his gray hairs streaming in tho 
wkid. T^e crowd followed hinf to hie door ; there, turn- 
ing round, his countenance assumed a grave and almost 
melancholy expression, his eyes;were bathed in teai:s, his 
emotions were too great for utterance, and only by gestures 
could he indicate his thanks and convey his farewell 
messing.^ 

In the evening a splendid banquet was given to him by 
the principal inhabitants of Philadelphia in the Amphi- 
theatre, which, was decorated with emblematical paintings. 
All the heads of departm^ts, the foreign juinisters, several 

> From personal recollectlonB of William A. Duer, late President of 
Columbia College. 
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officers of the late army, and various persons of note, were 
proseiit. Among the* painting, one represented the home 
of his heart, the home to which he was about to hasten — 
Mount Vernon. 


CHAPTER CXCVI. 

Waakington at Mount Vemon — Influx of strange Faces — > J^aunrence 
Lewis — Miss Nelly Cuatis — Washington's Counsel in Love Matters 
— A Romantic Episode — Return of George Washington Lafaj^ette. 

His official career being terminated, Washington set off 
for Mount Vemon, accompanied by Mrs. Washington, her 
grand-daughter Miss Nelly Custis, and George Washington 
Lafayette, with his preceptors. 

Of the enthusiastic devotion manifested towards him 
wherever he passed, he takes the following brief and cha- 
racteristic notice; — “The attentions we ‘ met with on our 
journey were very flattering, and to some, whose minds 
are differently formed from mine, would have been highly 
relished ; but I avoided, in every instance where 1 had 
any previous notice of the intention, and could by earnest 
entreaties prevail, all parade and escorts.” 

He is at length at Mount Vernon, that haven of repose 
to which he had so often turned a wishful eye throughout 
his agitated and anxious life, and where he trusted to pass 
quieUy and serenely the remainder of his dilys. He finds 
himself, however, “ in the situation of a new^beginner ; 
almost everything about him required considerable re- 
pairs, and a house is imn^diately to be builfr for the recep- 
tion and safe keeping of his military, civil, and private 
papers.” “ In a word,” writes ; he, “ I am already sur- 
rounded by joiners, masons, and painters ; and such is my 
anxiety to be out of their hands, that I have scarcely a 
room to put a friend into, or to sit in m^’self, without the 
juuisic of hammers and the odoriferous scent of paint.” 

Still he is at ]\Ipiint Vernon, and as the spring opens the 
ruial beauties of the country exert their sweetening influ- 
ence. In a letter to his friend Oliver Wolcott, who, as 
Secretary of the Treasury, was still acting on “ the great 
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theatre,” he adverts but briefly to public affairs. “ For 
myself,” adds he, exultingly, “ haviiij^ turned aside from 
tho broad walks of |)olitical into the ^narrow' paths of pri- 
vate life, I shall leave it with those whose duty it is to 
consi(^er subjects of this sort, and, as every good citizen 
ought to do, conform to whatsoever tho ruling powers 
stiall decide. To make and sell a little flour annually, to 
repair houses going fast to ruin, to build one for the secu- 
rity of my papers of a public nature, and to amuse myself 
in agricuitunil and rural pursuits, will constitute employ- 
ment for the few years I have to remain on this terrestrial 
globe.* * If, also, I could now and then meet the friends I 
esteem, it would fill the measure and add zest to my 
enjoyments ; but, if ever tjiis happens, it must bo under 
my own vine and fig-tree, as I do not think it probable 
that f shall go beyond twenty miles from them.” 

And again, to another friend he indulges in pleasant 
anticipations ; — Ketired from noise myself, and the respon- 
sibility attached to public employment, my hours will 
glide smoothly on. My best wishes, however, for the 
prosperity of our country will always have the first place in 
my thoughts ; while to repair buildings and to cultivate 
my farms, which require close attention, will occupy tho 
few years, perhaps days, I may be a sojourner here, as I 
am now in the sixty-fifth year of my peregrination through 
life*”* 

A letter to his friend James M‘Henry, Secretary-of- 
War, furnishes a picture of his every-day life, “ I am 
ind(^ted to^ou,” writes ho, “for ‘several unacknowledged 
letters ; but never mind that — go on as if you had answers. 
You are at the’ source of information, and can find many 
things to relate, while I have nothing to say that could 
cipher inform ot amuse a Secretary-of-War in Philadelphia. 
1 might tell him that I begin my diurnal course with tho 
sun ; that, if my hirelings are not in their places at that 
time, 1 send them messages of sorrow for their indisposi- 
tion; that, having put these wheels in motion, I examine 
the state of things further ; that the more«they are probed 
the deejj^r 1 find the wounds which my buildings have susr- 


1 Letter to Heath. Writings, xi, 199. 
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tained by an absence anct neglect of eight years ; that, by 
the time I have accomplished these matters, breakfast 
(a little after seven o’clock, about the ‘time T presume you 
are taking leave of Mx*s. McHenry) is ready; that, this 
being over, I mount my horse and ride ai ound my^ farms, 
which employs me until it is time to dross for dinner, 
at which I rarely miss seeing strange faces, come, as they 
say, out of respect to me. Pray would not the word curi- 
osity answer as well ? And how different this from liaving 
a few social friends at a cheerful board ! The usual time 
of sitting at table, a walk, and tea, bring me within the 
dawn of candle-light : previous to which, if not prevented 
by company, I resolve that, as soon as the glimmering 
taper supplies the place of the great luminary, I will retire 
to my writing-table and acknowledge the letters I have 
received ; but when tlic lights are brought I feel tired and 
disinclined to engage in this work, conceiving that the 
next night will do as well. The next night comes, and 
with it the same causes for postponement, and so on. 
Having given you the history of a day, it will seiwe for a 
year, and, I am persuaded, you will not require a second 
edition of it. But it may strike you that in this detail no 
mention is made of any portion of time allotted for reading. 
The remark would be just, for I have not looked into a 
book since I came homo : nor shall I be able to do it until 
I have discharged my workmen ; probably not before the 
nights grow longer, when possibly I may be looking in 
Doomsday Book.” 

In his solitary rides sfljout Mount Vernon and its wood- 
lands, fond and melancholy thoughts would occasionally 
sadden the landscafie afj his mind i-evortdd to past times 
and early associates. In a letter to Mrs. S. Fairfax, now in 
England, he writes ; — “ It is a matter of sore regret, when I 
cast my eyes towards Belvoir, which I often do, to reflect 
that the former inhabitants of it, with whom we lived 
in such harmony and friendship, no longer reside there, 
and the mins only can be viewed as the mementoes of 
former pleasures.” 

The influx of strong faces, alluded to in the letter to 
Mr. soon became overwhelming, anil Wash- 

ington felt the necessity of having some one at band to 
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relieve him from a part of the felf-imposed duties of Vir- 
ginia hospitality. * 

With this view he bethought him of his nephew, Law- 
rence Lewis, the same who had gained favour with him by 
volui^^tceriiig in the Westom expedition, and accompanying 
General Knox as aide-de-camp. He accordingly addressed 
a letter to him, in which ho writes : — “ Whenever it is con- 
venient to you to make this place your home, I shall 
bo glad to see you. * * * As both your aunt and 1 are 
in the decline of life, and regular in our habits, especially 
in our hours of rising and going to bed, I require some 
persdn? (fit and proper^ to ease me of tbe trouble of enter- 
taining company, particularly of nights, as it is my inclina- 
tion to retire, (and unless prevented by very particular 
company I always do retire,) either to bed or to my study 
soon after candle-light. In taking those duties (which hos- 
pitality obliges one to bestow on company) off my bands, it 
would render me a very acceptable service.” * 

In consequence of this invitation, Lawrence thencefor- 
ward became an occasional inmate at Mount Vernon. I’he 
place at this time possessed attractions for gay as well as 
grave, and was often enlivened by young company. One 
great attraction was Miss Nolly Custis, Mrs. Washington's 
grand-dan ghter, who, with her brother George AV. P, 
Custis, had been adopted by the General at their father's 
death, when they wore quite children, and brought up by 
him witli the most affectionate care. He was fond of 
children, especially girls /%s to boys, with all bis spirit of 
coihmand,<he found them at times somewhat ungovernable. 
“ I can govern men,” would he say, “ but I cannot govern 
boys.” Miss Kelly had grown up under tbe special eye of 
her grandmother, to whom she was devotedly attached, 
;|nd who was {^articular in enforcing her observance of all 
her lessons, as well as instnicting her in tl^ arts of house- 
keeping. She was a great favourite with the General; 
whom, as we have before observed, she delighted with her 
gay whims and sprightly sallies, often overcoming his 
habitual graviiy, and sui^rising him into^a hearty laugh. 

She^was now maturing into a lovely and attractive 
woman; and the attention she received began to awaken 
* MS. Letter. * 
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some solicitttde in th(j General’s mind. This is evinced in 
a half-sportive letter of advice written to her during a tem- 
porary absence from Mount Vernon, when she was about to 
make her first appearance at a ball at Georgetown. It is 
curious as a specimen of Washington’s counsel in^ove- 
matters. It would appear that Miss Nelly, to allay his 
solicitude, had already, in her correspondence, professed 
“ a perfect apathy toward the youth of the present day, 
and a determination never to give herself a moment’s un- 
easiness on account of any of them.” V'^ashington^^doubted 
the firmness and constancy of her resolves. “Meij and 
women,” writes he, “ feel the saiUe inclination towards 
each other now that they always have done, and w'hich they 
will continue to do, until there is a new order of things : 
and you, as others have done, may find that the passions of 
your sex are easier raised than allayed. Do not, therefore, 
boast too soon, nor too strongly, of your insensibility. 
* * * Love is said to be an involuntary passion, and it 

is, therefore, contended that it cannot be resisted. This is 
true in part only, for, like all things else, when nourished 
and supplied plentifully with aliment, it is rapid in its 
process ; but let these be withdrawn, and it may be stifled 
in its birth, or much stinted in its growth. 

Although we cannot avoid first impressions, we may 
assuredly place them under guard. * * * When the 

lire is beginning to kindle and your heart growing warn, 
propound these questions Who is •this invader? 

Have I a competent kno^ledge’*^ of him ? Is he a map of 
good character? A man of sense? — For, be assilred, a sen- 
sible woman can never be happy with a fopl. — What has 
been his walk in life ? •* * * Is his fortune sufficient 

to maintain me in the manner I have been^accustomed to 
live, and as my sisters do live ? And is he one to wboih 
my friends can^ave no reasonable objection ? If all these 
interrogatories can be satisfactorily answered, there will 
remain but one more to be asked ; that, however, is an 
important one. Have I sufficient ground to conclude that 
his affectians are*i^ngaged by me ? Without this the heart 
of sensibility will struggle againa^ a passion thak is not 
reciprocated.”* 

♦ * MS. Letter. 
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The sage counsels of Washington, and the susceptible 
feelings of Miss Nelly, were soon brought to the test by the 
residence of Lawrence Lewis at Mount Vernon. A strong 
attachment for her grew up on his part, or perhaps already 
existed, and was strengthened by daily intercourse. It 
was fovourably viewed by his uncle. Whether it was 
fully reciprocated was uncertain. A formidable rival to 
Lewis appeared in the person of young Can*oll of Carrollton, 
who had just returned from ^Europe, adorned with the 
graces of foreign travel, and whose suit was countenanced 
by Mrs. Washington. These were among the poetic days 
of Mblint Vernon, when its halls echoed to the tread of 
lovers. They were halcyon days with Miss Nelly, as she 
herself declared in after years to a lady, from whom we 
have the story : — “ I was young and romantic then,” said 
she, “ and fond of wandering alone by moonlight in the 
woods of Mount Vernon. Grandmamma thought it wrong 
and unsafe, and scolded and coaxed me into a promise that 
T w;ould not wander in the woods again maaiompanied. But 
I was missing one evening, and was brought homo from 
the interdicted woods to tho drawing-room, where the 
General was walking up and down with his hands behind 
him, as was his wont. Grandmamma, seated in her great 
arm-chair, opened a severe reproof.** 

Poor Miss Nelly was reminded of her promise, and taxed 
with her delinquency. She knew that she had done wrong 
— admitted h^r fault, and essayed no excuse ; but, when 
there was a slight pause, moved Jto retire from the room. 
Sh8 was j^ist shutting tho door when she overheard the 
General attempting, in a low voice, to intercede in her 
behalf. “ My dear,*’ observed he, “ I would say no more 
—perhaps she^was not alone.*’ 

• Mis intercession stopped Miss Nelly in her retreat. She 
reopened the door, and advanced up to the .General with a 
firm step. “ Sir,” said she, “ you brought me up to speak 
the truth, and when I told grandmamma I was alone, I 
hope you belieVfed I was alone,** 

The General made one* of his most magnanimous bows. 
“ My qhild,** replied he, “ I beg your pardon.” 

We will anticipate dates, and observe that the romantic 
episode of Miss Nelly Custis terminated to the General’s 
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satisfaction : she became the happy wife of Lawrence 
Lewis, as will be recorded in a future page. 

Early in the autumn Washington had been relieved 
from his constant solicitude about the fortunes of Lafayette. 
Letters received by George W. Lafayette, from friends in 
Hamburg, informed the youth that his father and family 
had boerx liberated fi'om Olmutz, ' and were on their way 
to Paris, with the intention of embarking for America. 
George was disposed to sail for Prance ► immediately, eager 
to embrace *iis parents and sisters in the first moments ot 
their release, Washington urged him to defer his depar- 
ture until he should rece'ire Jotters from the prwdners 
themselves, lest they should cross the ocean in difierent 
directions at the same time, and pass each other, which 
would be a great shock to both parties. George, however, 
was not t(j be persuaded, and “ 1 could not withhold my 
assent,” writes Washington, to the gratification of his 
wishes, to fly to the arms of those whom be holds most dear.” 

George and his tutor, Mr. Frestel, sailed from New York 
on the 26th of October. Washington writes from Mount 
Vernon to Lafayette : — “ This letter, I hope and expect, 
will be presented to you by your son, who is highly 
deserving of such parents as you and your amiable lady, 

“ He can relate, much better than I can describe, my 
participation in your sufferings, my solicitude for your relief, 
the measures I adopted, though ineffectual, to facilitate 
your liberation from an unjust and cruel imprisonment, 
and the joy 1 experienced at Hio news of its accomplish- 
ment. I shall hasten, therefore, to congratulate,Lyou — rfnd 
be assured that no one can do it with more cordiality, with 
more sincerity, or with greater affection — on the restoration 
of that liberty which every act of your life entitles you to 
the enjoyment of ; and 1 hope I may add, t6 the uninter^ 
rap ted possession of your estates, and the confidence of 
your country.” 

The account which George W. Lafayette had received of 
the liberation of the prisoners of Olmutz was premature. 
It did net take pkee until the 19th of September, nor was 
it until ill the following month of February that the^happy 
meeting took pkee between Geoigo and his fam%, whom 
he found residing in the ch&tean of a relative in Holstein, 
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OHAPTEK CXcVlI. 

Parting Address of the French Directory to Mr. Monroe — The’ new 
American Minister ordered to leave tne Kepublio — Congi'oss con* 
vexed — Measures of Defence recommended — Washington's Concern 
— Appointment of three Envoys Extraordinary — Doubts their Suc- 
cess — Hears of an old Companion in Arms — The three Ministers 
and Talleyrand — Their degriiing Treatment - — Threatened War with 
France — Washington appointed Commander-in-Chicf — AiTanges for 
three ^ajor-Generala — Knox aggrieved. 

Wa-SHINGTOn had been hut a few months at Mount Vernon, 
when •he received intelligence that his successor in office 
had issued a proclamation for a special session of Congress. 
He was not long in doubt as to its object. The French 
government had declared, on the recall of Mr. Monroe, that 
it would not receive any new minister plenipotentiary from 
the United States until that power should have redressed 
the grievances of which the Kepublic had complained. 
When Mr. Monroe had his audience of leave, Mr. Barras, 
the president of the Directory, addressed him in teims 
complimentary to himself, but insulting to his country. 
“ The French Republic hopes,” said he, “ that the suc- 
cessors of Columbus, of Raleigh, and of Penn, ever proud 
of their liberty, will never forget that they owe it to 
France. * * In their wisdom they will weigh the 

magnanimous benevolence of the French people with the 
artful caresses of perfidious designers, who meditate to 
draw them IjJiok to their sinoient slavery. Assure, Mr. 
Minister, 4;he good American pefcple that, like them, we 
adore lil^rty ; that they will always have our esteem, and 
tijat they will find in the Freneh people the republican 
generosity which knows how to accord peace, as it knows 
Jiow to make rts sovereignty respected. 

“As to you, Mr. Minister Plenipotentiary, you have 
fought for the principles, you have known the true in- 
terests of your country. Depart with our regrets. We 
give up, in you^ a representative of America, and we retain 
the remembrance of the citizen whose personal <|ualities 
honour that title.” 

A f<?w days afterwards, when Mr. Charles Cotesworth 
rinckney presented hifirself m successor to Mr. Monroe^ 

6 
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the Directory refused to receive him, and followed up the 
indignity by ordei-ing him to leave the territories of the 
republic. Its next step was to declare applicable to 
American ships the rules in regaid to neutrals contained 
in the treaty which Washington had signed with England. 

It was in view of those facts and of the captures of Ameri- 
can vessels hy French cruisers, that Piesident Adams had 
issued a proclamation to convene Congress on the 1 5 th of 
May. In his opening speech he adverted especially to 
what had fallen from Mr. Barras in Monroe’s audience of 
leave. “ The speech of the President,” said he, “ discloses 
sentiments more alarming than the refusal of a minister, 
because more dangerous to our independence and union ; 
and, at the same time, studiously marked with indignities 
towards the government of the United States. It . evinces 
a disposition to separate the pepplc from their government ; 
to persuade them that they have different affections, prin- 
ciples, and interests from those of their fellow-citizens 
whom they themselves have chosen to manage their com- 
mon concerns, and thus to produce divisions fatal to our 
peace. Such attempts ought to be repelled with a decision 
which shall convince France and the world, that we are 
not a degraded people, humiliated under a colonial spirit 
of fear, and sense of inferiority, fitted to bo the miserable 
instrument of foreign influence, and regardless of national 
honour, character, and interest.” 

Still ho announced his intention to institute a fresh at- 
tempt, by negotiation, to effect an amicable adjustment of 
differences, on temis compatible with the rights, dutfes, 
interests, and honour of the nation ; but in the mean time 
he recommended to Congress to provide effectual measures 
of defence. 

Though personally retired from public life, Washington 
was too sincere a patriot to be indifferent to public affairs, 
and felt acutely the unfriendly acts of the French Govern- 
ment, so repugnant to our lights and dignity, “ The Pre- 
sident’s speech,” writes he, “ will, I conceive, draw forth, 
mediately or immediately, an expression of the public mind ; 
and as it is the right of the people that this should ^ car- 
ried into effect, their sentiments ought to he unequivocally 
known, that the principles on whi^ the government has 
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acted, and which, from the President’s speech, are likely to 
be continued, may either be changed, or the opposition 
that is endeavouiing to enibfin ass every measure of the ex- 
ecutive, may meet effectual discountenance. Things can- 
not attid ought not to remain any longer in their present 
disagreeable state. Nor should the idea that the govern- 
ment and the people have different views be suffered any 
longer to prevail at home or abroad ; for it is not only in- 
jurious fo us, but disgraceful also, that a government con- 
stituted as ours is, should be administered contrary to their 
interest, if the fact he so.” ‘ 

In pursuance of the policy announced by Mr. Adams, 
three envoys extraordinary wore a[)pointed to the French 
Republic, viz. Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, John Marshall 
and ElbHdge Gerry : the two former federalists, the latter 
a democrat. The object of their mission, according to th(A 
President, was to dissipate umbiages, remove prejudices, 
rectify errors, and adjust all differences by a treaty between 
the two powers.” 

Washington doubted an adjustment of the differences. 
“ Candour,” said he, “ is not a more conspicuous trait in the 
character of governments than it is of individuals. It is 
hardly to he expected, then, that the Directory of France 
will acknowledge its errors and tread back its stops imme- 
diately, This would announce at once, that there has been 
precipitancy and injustice in the measures tlie3’’ have pur-. 
sued ; or that*tho3’ were incapable of judging, and had been 
de<^ived false appearances.” • 

About tnis time he received a pamphlet on the ‘ Military 
and Political Situation of France.’ It was sent to him by 
the author. General Dumas, who^ in the time of our revc>- 
lution, had bQ|0n an officer in the army of the Count de 
Eochambeau. Your Excellency,” writes Dumas, “will 
observe in it (the pamphlet) the effect of your lessons.” 
Then, speaking of his old military chief, — “ General Roch- 
ambeau,” adds he, “ is still at his country seat near Vendome. 
He enjoys there tolerably good health considering his great 
age, and reckons, as well as his military family, amongst 
Lis mo«t dear and glorious remembrances, that of the time 
we had the honour to serve undoryour command.’^ 

> Letter to Thomas Pinckney. Writings, xi. 202. 

5 N 2 
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Some time had elapsed since Washington nad heard of 
his old companion in arms, who had experienced some of 
the melo dramatic vicissitudes of the IVench revolution. 
After the arrest of the^king he had taken anew the oath of 
tlie constitution, and commanded the army of the north, 
having again received the baton of field-marshal. Thwarted 
in his plans by the minister of war, he had resigned and 
retired to his estate near Vendome ; but, during the time 
of terror, had been arrested, conducted to Paris, thrown 
into the conciergei-ie, and condemned to death. When the 
car came to convey a number of the victims to the 
tine, he was about to mount it, but the executioner, seeing 
it full, thrust him back. “ Stand back, old marshal,” cried 
he, roughly, “your turn will come by and bye.” (Eotirc 
toi, vieux mar^chal, ton tour viendra plus tard.) A sudden 
change in political afiairs saved his life, and enabled him to 
return to his homo near Vendome, where he now resided. 

In a reply to Dumas, which Washington forwarded by 
the minister plenipotentiary about to depart for France, he 
sent his cordial remembiances to do Eochambeau.‘ 

The three ministers met in Paris on the 4th of Octol)er 
(1797), but were approached by Talleyrand and his agents 
in a manner which demonstrated that the avenue to justice 
(jould only be opened by gold. Their official r^ort * reveals 
the whole of this dishonourable intrigue. It states that 
Mr. Pinckney received a visit from Mr. Bollami, the secret 
agent of Mr. Talleyrand, whe assured him that CitiSen 
Talleyrand had the highegit esteem for America and the citi- 
zens of the United States, and.was most anxious for their 
jeoonciliation with France. With that view some of the 
most offensive passages in the speech of President Adams 
(in May 1797) must be expunged, and a douceur of two 
Jiundred and fifty thousand dollars put at the disposal of 

* The worthy de Rocliambeau survived the storms of the Revolu- 
tion. In 1803 he was presented to Napoleon, who, pointing to Berthier 
and other generals who had once served under his orders, said,— 
‘‘Marshal, behold your scholars." “The scholars have surpassed 
their master," replied the modest veteran, 

la the following year he received the cross of grand o0<!€jf of the 
legion of Honour, and a pension. He died, full of yes^ and 

honours, m 1807. 

Amen^n State Papers^ vole. iii. and v. 
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Mr. Talleyrand for the use of the Directory, and a large 
loan made by America to Fran’ce. • 

On the 20th of October the same subject was resumed 
in tjie apartments of the pleuipotentiaiy ; and on this occa- 
sion, beside the secret agent, an intimate friend of Talley- 
lundVas present. The, expunging of the passages in the 
l*residenfs speech was again insisted on, and it was added 
that, after that, money was the principal object. “ AVe 
must have money — a great deal of money !*' were his words. 

At a third conference, October 21st, the sum was fixed 
at 32,000,000 francs (6,400,000 dollars), as a loan secured 
on {\i0SimJUutch conti'H/utions, and 250,000 dollars in the form ot 
a (hiKeur to the Directory. 

At a subsequent meeting, October 27th, the same secret 
agent said, — “ Gentlemen, yotj mistake the point ; you say 
fhiny of the nwney you are to give — you make no offer of money — 
on that point you are not explicit,’* “We are explicit enough,” 
replied the American envoys. “ We will not give yon one 
farthing ; and, before coming here, we should have thought 
such an olfer as yon now propose would have been regarded 
as a mortal insult.” 

On this indignant reply, the wily agent intimated that if 
they would only pay, by way of fees, just as they would to 
a lawyer who should plead their cause, the sum reqidred 
for the private use of the Dirootoiy, they might remain at 
l^aris until they should receive further orders from America 
as tp the loan required for government/ 

Being inaccessible to any such disgraceful and degi'ading 
l^ropositioi^s, the envoys remained several months in Ptiris 
unaccredited, and finally returned at separate times, with- 
out an official discussion of the olgect of their«mission.* 

During this residence of the envoys in Paris, the 
Directory, believing the people of the United States would 
not sustain their govermment in a war against France, 
proceeded to enact a law subjecting to capture and con- 
demnation neutral vessels and their caigoes, if any 

* Life of Talleyrand, by the Rev, Charles K. MoHarg, pp. 161, 
162 . 

3 Mar^l left France, April 16th, 1798; Gerry on the 26th of July. 
Pinckney, detained by the illness of his <^ughter, did not arrive in the 
United States until early in October. 
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portion of tho latter was of British fabric or produce, 
although the entire property might belong to neutrals* As 
the United States wore at this time the great neutral 
carriers of the world, this iniquitous decree struck at a 
vital point in their maritime power/ 

When this act and the degrading treatment of* /the 
American envoys became known, the spirit of the nation 
was aroused, and war with France scorned inevitable* 

The crisis was at once brought to Washington’s own 
door. “ You ought to he aware,” writes HamiJtor to him. 
May 19th, “that in the event of an open rupture with 
France, the public voice will again call you to cojEwnand 
the armies of your countty; and though all who are 
attached to you will, from attachment as well as public 
considerations, deplore an occasion whicli should once 
more tear you from that repose to which you have so good 
a right, yet it is the opinion of all those with whom I 
conversejf you will be compelled to make the sacrifice. 
All your past labours may demand, to give them efficacy, 
this furtlier, this very great sacrifice.” 

The government was resolved upon vigorous measures. 
Congress, on the 28tli of May, authorised Mr. Adams to 
enlist ten thousand men as a provisional army, to be called 
by him into actual service in case of hostilities. 

Adams was perplexed by the belligerent duties thus 
suddenly devolved upon him. How should he proceed 
in forming an army ? Should he call on all the old gen^als 
who had ligiired in the revolution, or appoint: a 3mung let ? 
]Military tactics were chjfiigod. and a new kind of enismy 
was to be met. “ If the French come here,” said he, “ wo 
will have to march with, a quick step and* attack, for in 
that way only they are said to be vulnerable.” 

These and other questions he propoundod»to Washington 
Iry letter on the 22nd of .Tune. I must tax yon somS- 
times for advice,” writes ho. “ We must have your name, 
if you will in any case permit us to use it. There will be 
more efficacy in it than in many an army.”. 

And McHenry, the Secretary of War, writes, about the 
aame time : — “ You see how the storm thickens, and that 

ft 


* McHat^gr’s Life of Talleyrand, p, ISO* 
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our vessel will soon require its ancient pilot. Will you — 
may we flatter ourselves, that, in ^ crisis so awful and 
important, you will — accept the command of all our 
armies ? I hope you will, because you alone can finite all 
hearts and all hands, if it is possible that they can bo 
unKod.” 

In a reply to the President’s letter, Washington writes, 
on the 4th of July : — “ At the epoch of rny retirement, an 
invasion of these States by any European power, or even 
the probability of such an event happening in my days, 
was so far from being contemplated by me, that 1 had^ no 
cor¥i9ption that that or any other occurrence would arise in 
so short a period, which could turn my eyes from the 
shade of Mount V^emon, * In case of actual invasioft, 

by a formidable force, 1 certainly should not entrench 
myself under the cover of age and retiiement, if my 
services should be required by my country to assist in 
repelling it.” 

And in his reply of the same date, to the Sccrotary-of- 
War, he writes : — “ 1 see, as you do, that clouds aie gather- 
ing, and that a storm may ensue ; and I find, too, from a 
variety of hints, that my quiet, under tliose circumstances, 
does not promise to bo of long continuance. 

“ As my whole life has been dedicated to my country in 
one shape or another, for the poor remains of it, it is not 
an object to contend for ease and quiet, when all that is 
valuable is at stake, —furtker than to be satisfied Uiat the 
sacrifice 1 should make of theeo is acceptable and desired 
by my country,” 

Before these letters were despatched, he had already 
been nominated to the Senate (July 3rd) commander- 
in-chief of all the armies raised or to be raised. His 
• nomination was unanimously confirmed on the following 
day, and it was determined that the Secretary-of-War 
should be the bearer of tbe commission to Mount Vernon, 
accompanied J)y a letter from the President. “ The reasons 
and motives,” writes Mr. Adams in his ^instnictions to the 
Secretary, “which prevailed with me to venture upon 
such%. step as the nomination of this great and illustrious 
character, whose voluntary resignation alone occasioned 
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my introduction to the office I now hold, were too 
numerous to be detailed in this letter, and are too obvious 
and imj^prtant to escape the observation of any part of 
America or Europe. But, as it is a movement cJf great 
delicacy, it will require all your address to communicale 
the subject in a manner that shall be unoffensive to* his 
feelings, and consistent with all the respect that is due 
from mo to him. 

“ If the General should decline the appointment, all the 
world will be silent, and respectfully assent. Jf he*should 
accept it, ail the world, except the enemies of this country, 
will rejoice.’* ^ « 

Mr. McHenry was instructed to consult Washington 
upon the organization of the army, and upon eveiything 
relating to it. Ho was the bearer also of a letter from 
Hamilton. “I use the liberty,” writes he, “which my 
attachment to you and to the ' public authorizes, to offer 
you my opinion, that you should not decline the appoint- 
ment. It is evident that the public satisfaction at it is 
lively and universal. It is not to be doubted that the 
circumstances will give an additional spring to the public 
mind, will tend much to unite, and will facilitate the 
measures which the conjuncture requires.** 

It was with a heavy heart that Washington found his 
dream of repose once more interrupted; but his strong 
fidelity to duty would not permit him to hesitate. He 
accepted the commission, however, with the condition that 
he should not be called into the ^eld until the army was in 
a situation to require his presence ; or it should beooii^ 
indispensable by the urgency of circumstances. 

“ In making this reservation,” added he, in his letter to 
the President, “ I beg it to* be understood that I do not 
mean to withhold any assistance to arrange and organize . 
the army, which you may think I can afiord, I take the * 
liberty, also, to mention that I must decline having my 
acceptance considered as drawing after it any immediate 
ch^ge upon the public ; or that I can receive anyemplu- 
ments annexed to ^he appointment before entering inio a 
situation to incur expense,” 

He made another reservation, through the Secretaly-of- 
War, but did not think proper to embody it his publie 
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letter of acceptance, as that would be communicated to the 
Senate, which was, that the principal officers in the line 
and of the staff should be such as he could place con- 
iidenco in. 

As to the question which had perplexed Mr. Adams, 
whether, in forming the army, to call on all the old 
generals or appoint a new set, W^tshington’s idea was that, 
as the armies about to be raised were commencing d& novoy 
the President had the right to make officers of citizenk or 
soldiers»at his discretion, availing himself of the best aid 
the country afforded. That no officer of the old army, 
disbtoded fourteen years before, could expect, much less 
claim, an appointment on any other ground than superior 
experience, brilliant exploits, and general celebrity founded 
on merit. 

It was with such views that, in the arrangements made 
by him with the Seer etary-of- War, the three Major- 
Generals stood, — Hamilton, who was to be Inspector- 
General ; Charles Cotesworth Pinckney (not yet returned 
from Europe) ; and Knox : in which order he wished their 
commissions to be dated. The appointment of Hamilton 
as second in command was desired by the public, on 
account of his distinguished ability, energy, ond fidelity. 
Pickering, in recommending it, writes The enemy 
whom wo are now preparing to encounter, veterans in 
arms, led by able and active officers, and accustomed to 
victory, must be mot by the best blood, talents, energy, 
and experiene’e, that our coiintry can produce.” Washing- 
tor*, speaking of him to the PreSdent, says : — “ Although 
Colonel Hamilton has never acted in the character of a 
general officer* yet his opportunities, as the principal and 
most confidential aid of the commander -in-chief, afforded 
J^im the mcarts of viewing everything on a larger scale 
than those whose attention was confined to divisioim or 
brigades, who kiiow nothing of the correspbndenoes of the 
commander-in-chief, or of the various orders to, or tran- 
sanctions with^ the general t^taff of the army. These 
advantages, and his having served with usefulness in the 
old Congress, in the general convention, and having filled 
one 01 the most important departments of government, 
with acknowledged abilities and integrity, have placed 
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him on high ground, and made him a conspicuous character 
ill the United States and in Europe. * * * 

“ By some he is considered an ambitions man, and, 
therefore, a dangerr)us one. That he is ambitious, I shall 
readily grant, but it is of that laudable kind which 
prompts a man to excel in whatever he takes in hand.^*' He 
IS enterprising, quick in his perceptions, and his judg- 
ment intuitively great — qualities essential to a military 
character.” 

Charles Gotesworth Pinckney was placed next *ari rank, 
not solely on account of his military qualifications, which 
were great, but of his popularity and influence .in the 
Southern States, whore his connections were numerous 
and powerful : it being apprehended that, if the French 
intended an invasion in force, their operations would 
commence south of -Maryland ; in which case it would be 
all'impoiiant to embark General Pinckney and his connec- 
tions heartily in the active scenes that would follow. 

By this arrangement, Hamilton and. Pinckney took pre- 
cedence of Knox, an officer whom Washington declared ho 
loved and esteemed ; but he trusted the exigencies of the 
case would reconcile the latter to the position assigned to 
him. “ Viewing things in this light, writes he to Knox, 
July 16th, “ I would fain hope, as we are forming an army 
anew — which army, if needful at all, is to fight for every- 
thing which ought to be dear and sacred to freemen — that 
fonner rank will be forgotten, and, among tbe fit and 
chosen characters, the only contention will "be who shall 
be foremost in zeal at this crisis to serve his qonntry/. in 
whatever situation circumstances may place him.” 

The reply of Knox, written in the glow of the moment, 
bespoke how deeply his warm impulsive feelings were 
wounded. “ 1 yesterday received your favour,” writes he. 
** which I opened with all the delightful sensations of 
affection which I always before experienced upon the 
receipt of your letters.. But I found, on its perusal, a 
striking instance of that vicissitude of human affairs and 
friendships which you so justly describe. I read it with 
astonishment, which, however, subsided in the reflection 
that few men know themselves, and therefore, titat, for 
more than twenty yearn, 1 have been acting under a 
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perfect delusion. Conscions myself of entertaining for 
you a sincere, active, and invariable friendship, 1 easily 
believed it was reciprocal. Nay, more : I flattered my-- 
self with your esteem and respect in a military point of 
view. But 1 find that others, greatly my juniors in rank, 
have been, upon a scale of comparison, preferred before 
me. Of this, perhaps, the world may also concur with you 
that I have no just reason to complain. But every intelli- 
gent and just principle of society required, either that I 
should'have been previously consulted in an arrangement 
in which my feelings and happiness have been so much 
woihpded, or that 1 should not have been dragged forth to 
public view at all, to make the comparison so conspicu- 
ously odious.” ^ 

After continuing in an expostulatory vein, followed by 
his own views of the probable course of invasion, he adds, 
toward the close of his letter, — “ J have received no other 
notification of an appointment than what the nowspapeis 
announce. 'W hen it shall please the Secvetary-of-\Var io 
give me the information, I shall endeavour to make him a 
suitable answer. At present, I do not perceive how it can 
possibly be to any other purport thaii in the negative.” 

In conclusion, he writes: — “In whatever situation 1 
shall be, 1 shall always remember with pleasure and 
gratitude the friendship and confidence with which you 
have heretofore honoured me. 

“ I am, with the highest attachment, 

Washington was pained in the extreme at the view 
t^en by» General Knox of the arrangement, and at the 
wound which it had evidently given to his feelings and 
his pride. Tn a letter to the db*esidcnt (25th Sept.) ho 
writes: — “ With respect to General Knox, I can say with 
» truth, there fe no man in the United States with whom I 
have been in habits of greater initimacy, no one whom I 
have loved more sincerely, nor any for whom I have had a 
greater friendship. But esteem, love, and fiiendship can 
have no influence on my mind, when I conceive that the 
subjugation of our goveniment and independence are the 
objects aimed at by the enemies of ewr peace, and when 
poKsioly our all is at stake.” 

In reply to Knox, Washington, although he thought the 
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reasons assigned in his previous letter ought to have been 
sufficiently explanatory of his motives, went into long 
details of the circumstances -under which the military 
appointments had been made, and the important considera- 
tions which dictated them; and showing that it was 
impossible for him to consult Knox previously 4;o the 
nomination of the general officers. 

i do not know,’* writes he, “ thatj^ these explanations 
will aiford you any satisfaction or produce any change in 
your determination, but it was just to myself to make 
them. If there has been any management in the business, 
it has been concealed from me. 1 have had no agency 
therein, nor have I conceived a thought on the subject 
that has mot been disclosed to you with the utmost sin- 
cerity and frankness of heart. And now, notwithstanding 
the insinuations, which are implied in your letter, of the 
vicissitudes of friendship and the inconstancy of mine, 1 
will pronounce with decision, that it ever has been, and, 
notwithstanding the unkindness of the clmrge, over will 
be, for aught I know to the contrary, warm and sincere.” 

The genial heart of Knox was somewhat soothed and 
mollified by the “ welcome and much esteemed letter of 
Washington, in which,” said he, “ I recognise fully all the 
substantial friondsliip and kindness which I have inva- 
riably experienced fi’om you.’* Still he was tenacious of 
the point of precedence, and unwilling to servo in a capa- 
city which would compromise his pride. “ If an invasion 
sliall take flace,” writes he, 1 shall deeply regret all 
circumstances which would insuperably bar my baving tin 
active command in the field* But if such a measure should 
be my destiny, I shall fervently petition to serve as one of 
your aides-de-camp, which, with permission, I shall do 
with all the cordial devotion and affection *of which my 
soul is capable*” ^ 

On the 18th of October Washington learnt through the 
Gazettes of the safe arrival of General Pinckney ad New 
York, and was anxious lest there should he a second part 
of the difficulty created by General Knox. On the 21st 
he writes again to Knox, reiterating his wish to have him 
ir. the augmented corps a major-general. 

We shall have mthcr no mr^ or a coldest with 
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France ; in either case, if yon will allow me to expreas my 
opinion, this is the most eligible tinfe for you to come for- 
ward. In the first case, to assist with your counsel and aid 
in making judicious provisions and arrangements to avert 
it ;^in the other case, to share in the glory of defending 
your country, and, by making all secondary objects yield 
to that great and primary object, display a mind superior 
to embarrassing piuictilios at so critical a moment as the 
present. 

“ After having expressed these sentiments with the 
frankness of undisguised friendship, it is hardly necessary 
to adti, that, if you should finally decline the appointment 
of Major-General, thoie is none to whom I would give a 
more decided preference as an aide-de-camp, the offer of 
which is highly flattering, honourable, and grateful fo my 
feelings, and for which I entertain a high sense. But, my 
dear General Knox, and here again J repeat to you, in the 
language of candour and friendship, examine well your 
own mind upon this subject. Do not unite yourself to the 
suite of a man whom you may consider as the primary 
cairse of what you call a degradation, with unpleasant sen- 
sations. This, while it is gnawing upon you, would, if I 
should come to the knowledge of it, make me unhappy ; 
as my first wish would bo tliat my milifiiry family, and 
the whole army, should consider themselves a band of 
brothers, willing and ready to die for each other.” 

Before Knox could have^ received this letter, he had, on 
the 23rd of October, written to the Secretarjl^-of-War, de- 
clining to servo under Ilamilfon and Pinckney, on the 
principle that “ no officer can consent to his own degrada- 
tion by serving in an inferior stalion.” General Pinckney, 
on the contrary, checifully accepted his appointment, 
although placed under Hamilton, who had been of inferior 
rank to him in the last war. It was with the greatest 
pleasure he had seen that officer’s name at the head of the 
list of major-goneralfl, and applauded Ihe discernment 
which had placed him there. He regretted that General 
Knox had declined his appointment, and that his feelings 
shouJ4 he hurt by being out-ranked. “ If the authority,” 
adds he, “ which appointed me to the rank of second major 
in the army, will review* the arrangement, and place 
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General Knox before me, I will neither quit the service 
nor be dissatisfied.” ‘ * 


CHAPTEB CXCVIIL 

Waslkington taxed anew with the Cares of Office — Correspondence 
with Lafayette — A Mairiage at Mount Veinon — Appointment of a 
Minister to the French Kepublic — Washington’s Sui-prise — Ilia 
Activity cn his Estate — Political Anxieties — Concern about the 
Army. 

Early in November (1 798) Washir^ton left his retire\neiit 
and repaired to Thiladolphia, at the earnest request of the 
SecreJary-of-War, to meet that public functionary and 
Major-Generals Hamilton and l*inckney, and make arrange ■ 
ments respecting the forces about to be raised. The 
Secretary had prepared a series of questions for their con- 
sideration, and others were suggested by Washington, all 
bearing upon the organization of tlio provisional army. 
Upon these Washington and the two Major-Generals woj-e 
closely engaged for nearly five weeks, at great incon- 
venience and in a most inclement season. The result of 
their deliberations was reduced to fonn, and communicated 
to the Secretary in two letters drafted by Hamilton, and 
signed by the Cominander-in-chicf. Not the least irksome 
of Washington’s task, in his present position, was to wade 
through volumes of application^ and recomraQndations for 
military appointments : a ^ask which he performed with 
extreme assiduity, anxious to avoid the influence t)f favour 
or prejudice, and sensitively alive to the evil, of improper 
selections. * 

As it was a part of the plan on which he had accepted 
the command of the army to decline the occup'ations of the ■ 
office until circumstances should require his presence in 
the field, and as the season and weather rendered him im- 
patient to leave Philadelphia, he gave the Seoretary-of- 
War his views and plans for the charge and direction oi 
military affairs, afid then set out once more for Mount 
Vernon. The cares and concerns of office, however, fol 

^ Letter to the Secretary of Wtr. 
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lowed him to his retreat. “It is not the time nor the 
attention only,” writes he, “which the public duties 1 ^ 
engaged in a*oqiiire, but their bringing upon me applicants, 
recommenders of applicants, and seekers of information — 
none of whom, perhaps, are my acquaintances — with their 
ser^nts and horses to aid in the consumption of my foi-age, 
and, what to me is more valuable, my time, that 1 most 
regard; for a man jn the country, nine miles from any 
house of entertainment, is differently situated from one in 
a city, where none of these inconveniences are felt.” 

In a letter, recently received from Ijafayette, the latter 
spoke* feelingly of the pleasure ho experienced in con- 
versing incessantly with his son George about Mount 
Vernon, its dear and venerated inhabitants; of the tender 
obligations, so profoundly felt, which he and his sori had 
contracted towards him who had become a father to both. 

Jn the conclusion of his letter, Lafayette writes that, 
from the information he had received, he was fully per- 
suaded that the French Directory desired 4o be at peace 
with the United States. “ Ihe aristocratical party,” adds 
he, “ whose hatred of America dates from the commence- 
ment of the European revolution, and the English govern- 
ment — which, since the Declaration of Independence, have 
forgotten and forgiven nothing — will rcioice, 1 know, at the 
prospect of a niplure between two nations heretofore unik'd 
in the cause of liberty, and wdll endeavour, by all the 
means in their powder, to precipitate us into a war. * * * 
But you aix) •there, my dcllr General, indepehdent of all 
parties, venerated by all ; and if, as I hope, j^our informa- 
tion lead you to judge favourably of the disposition of the 
French goveAment, your influauce ought to prevent the 
breach fi*om widening, and should insure a noble and 
jlnrable rocontiliation.” * 

In his reply, Doc. 25th, Washington says: — “You have 
expressed a wish worthy of the benevolence of your heart, 
that I would exert all my endeavours to avert the cala- 
mitous effects ef a rupture between our countries. Believe 
me, my dear friend, that no man can deprecate an event of 
this sort more than I should. * * * You add, in another 
place,* that the Executive Directory are disposed to an 
accommodation of all differences. If they are sincere . 
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this declaration, let them evidence it by actions ; for words, 
m^companied there^/ith, will not be much regarded now. 
I 'would pledge myself that the government and people of 
the United States will meet them heart and band at a fair 
negotiation ; having no wish more ardent than to live in 
peace with all the world, provided they are suffereu to 
remain undisturbed in their just rights.” 

“ Of the politics of Europe,” adds he, in another part of 
his letter, “ I shall express no opinion, nor make any in- 
quiry. w ho is right or who is wroug. I wish well to all 
nations and to all men. My politics are plain and simple, 
I think every nation has a right to establish that of 
government under which it conceives it may live most 
happy — provided it infringes no right, or is not dangerous 
to others; and that no gwernments ought to interfere 
with Ihe internal concerns of another, except for the secu- 
rity of what is due to themselves.” 

Washington’s national pride, however, had been deeply 
wounded by thf indignities inflicted on bis oountiy by the 
French, and he doubted the propriety of entering into any 
fresh negotiations witli them, unless overtures should be 
made on tbeir part. As to any symptoms of an accommo- 
dation they might at present evince, he ascribed them to 
the military measures adopted by the United States, and 
thought those mcasur^^s ought not to be relaxed. 

We have spoken in a preceding chapter of a love affair 
growing up at Mount Vernon between Washington’s ne- 
phew, Lawrence Lewis, and Miss Nelly Custis". The parties 
had since become engaged, to the General’s great satisfac- 
tion, and their nuptials were celebrated at Mount Vernon 
on his birthday, the 22n^ of February, 1799. Lawrence 
had recently received the commission of Major of cavalry 
in the neAr army which was forming; and Washington 
made arrangements for settling the newly ^married couple 
near him pn a part of the Mount Vernon lands, which he 
had designated in his will to be beqneatbed to Miss Nelly. 

As the year opened, Washington continued to oom'^ 
spend with the Secretary-of-War and General Hamilton on 
the affairs of the provisional army. The reomitjng busine^a 
went on slowly, with interruptions, and there waa dhlay in 
furnishiii^g commissions to the ofiBicers who had been ap* 
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pointed. Washington, who was not in the seorets of the 
cabinet, was at a loss to account for* this apparent toi-por. 
“If the augmented force,” writes he to Hamilton, “was 
not intended as an in tcrrorem measure, the delay in re- 
cruiting it is unaccountable, and baihes all conjecture on 
reasonable grounds.” 

The fact was, that the military measures taken in Ame- 
rica had really produced an effect on French policy. Efforts 
had been made by M. Talleyrand, through unofficial per- 
sons, to induce an amicable overture on the paii; of the 
United States. At length that wily minister had written 
to the French Secretary of Legation at the Hague, M. 
IMchon, intimating that whatever plenipotentiary' the 
United States might send to France to put an end to the 
existing differences between the two countries, would be 
undoubtedly received with the respect due to the repre- 
sentative of a free, independent, and powerful nation. 
M. Pichon communicated a copy of this letter to Mr. 
William Vans Murray, the American minister in Holland, 
who forthwith transmitted it to his government. Mr. 
Adams caught at the chance for an extrication from his 
belligerent ifficul ties, and laid this letter before the Senate 
on the 18th of February, at the same time nominating 
Mr. Murray to be minister plenipotentiary to the French 
Bepublic. 

Washington expressed his extreme surprise wlien the 
news of this unexpected event reached him. “ But far, 
very far indeed,” writes he, “ was that surprise short of 
what I experienced the next day, when, by a very intelli- 
gent gentleman immediately from Philadelphia, 1 was in 
formed that fhere had boon no direct ^ overture from the 
government of France to that of the United States for a 
pegotiation: <Bn the contrary, that M. Talleyrand was 
playing the same loose and roundabout game he had at- 
tempted the year before with our envoys ; and which, as in 
that case, might mean anything or nothing, as would sub 
serve his purposes best.” 

Before the senate decided on the nomination of Mr. 
Murray, two other persons were associated with him in 
the mission, namely, Oliver Ellsworth and Patrick Henry 
The three envoys ^ing confirmed, Mr. Murray was in 
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Btructed by letter to infonn the French Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of the fact; blit to apprise him that his associate 
envoys would not embark for Europe until the Directory 
had given assurance, through their Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, that those envoys would be received in proper 
form and treated witli on terms of equality, Mr. Muiray 
was directed at the same time to have no further informal 
communications with any French agent, 

Mr. Henry declined to accept his appointment on account 
of ill hoaltli, and Mr. William Eichardson Davie was ulti- 
nxateJy substituted for him. 

Ihroughout succeeding months Washington continued 
to superintend from a distance the concerns of the army, 
as his ample and minute correspondence manifests ; and 
ho was at the same time earnestly endeavouring to bi*ing 
the affairs of his rural domain into order. A sixteen 
years’ absence from home, with short intervals, had, he 
said, deranged them considerably; so that it required all 
the time he could spare from the usual avocations of life to 
bring them into tune again. It was a period of incessant 
activity and toil, therefore, both mental and bodily. He 
was for hours in his study occupied with his pen, and for 
hours on horseback, riding the rounds of his extensive 
estate, visiting the various farms, and superintending and 
directing the works in operation. All this he did with 
unfailing vigour, though now in his sixty-seventh year. 

Occasional reports of the sanguinary conflict that was 
going on in Europe would rc^h him in the quiet groves 
of Mount Vernon, and awaken his solicitude. . “ A more 
destructive sword,” said he, “ was never drawn, at least 
in modem times, than this war has product It is time 
to sheathe it, and give peace to mankind.” ‘ 

Amid this strife and turmoil of the n&tionsi, he fel,t 
redoubled anxiety about the success of the mission to 
France. The great successes of the allies combined against 
that power, the changes in the Directory, and the rapidity 
with which everything seemed verging towards a restora- 
tion of the monafehy, induced some members of the Cabinet 
to advise a suspension of the mission ; but Mr. Ad^s was 

^ Letter to WUUam Veas Murray 
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not to be convinced or persuaded. ^Having furnished the 
commissioners with their instructions, he gave liis final 
order for their departure, and they sailed in a frigate 
from Khode Island on the 3rd of November. 

^ private letter written by Washington shortly after- 
waids to the Secretary-of-VVar bespeaks his apprehensions : 
— “ I have for some time past viewed the political concerns 
of the United States with an anxious and painful eye. They 
appear to me to be moving by hasty strides to a ciisis ; but 
in what it will result, that Being who sees, foresees, and 
directs all things, alone can tell. The vessel is afioat, or 
very Aearly so, and considering myself as a passenger only, 
I shall trust to the mariners (whose duty it is to watch) to 
steer it into a safe port.” 

His latest concern about the army was to give instruc- 
tions for hutting the troops according to an idea originally 
suggested by Hamilton, and adopted in the revolutionary 
war. “ Although I had determined to take no charge ot 
any military operations,” writes he, “unless the troops 
should be called into the field, yet, under the present cir- 
cumstances, and considering that the advanced season of 
the year will admit of no delay in providing winter quar- 
ters for the troops, 1 have willingly given my aid in tluit 
business, and shall never decline any assistance in my 
power, when necessary^ to promote the good of the ser- 
vice.” * 


• . OHAPTBB CXCIX. 

Waahingtoti digfcts a Plan for the Management of Mb Estate — His 
Viewfl in ra^urd to a Military Academy — Letter to Hamilton — 
His last Hou|^ — The ^Funeral — The Will — Its Provisions in 
• regard to his Slaves*— Proceedings of Congress on his Death — 
Conclusion. 

Winter hod now set in, with occasional wind and rain 
and frost, yet Washington still kept up his active round 
of in-door and out-door, avocations, as his diary records. 
He was in full health and vigour, dined out occasionally, 
and bad frequent guests at Mount Vernon ; and, as usual, 

* Washiogton’s Writings, zL 463. 
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was part of every day in the saddle, going the rounds of his 
estates, and, in his military phraseology, visiting the out* 
l)ORtS.” 

He had recently walked with his favourite nephew about 
the grounds, showing the improvements he intended to 
make, and had especially pointed out the spot wheieT he 
purposed building a new family vault, the old one being 
(lainaged by the roots of trees which had overgrown it, and 
caused it to leak. “ This change,” said he, “ I shall make 
the first of all, for I may require it before the rest."' 

“ When I parted from him,” adds, the nephew, “ he stood 
on the stops of the front door, where he took leave of ‘ my- 
self and another. * * * It was a bright frosty morning : 
he had taken his usual ride, and the clear healthy flush on 
his cheek, and his sprightly maimer, brought the remark 
from both of us tliat we had never seen the General look 
so well. I have sometimes thought him decidedly the 
handsomest man I ever saw ; and when in a lively mood, 
so full of pleasantry, so agreeable to all with whom he 
associated, that I could hardly realize he was the same 
Wasliington whose dignity awed all who approached 
him.”‘ 

For some time past Washington had been occupied in 
digesting a complete system on which his estate was to bo 
managed for several succeeding years ; specifying the cul 
tivation of the several farms, with tables designating the 
rotations of the crops. It occupied thirty folio pa^es, and 
was executed with that clearness and metho*d which, cha- 
racterized all his business papers. This was finished bn 
the 10th of December, and was accompanied by a letter of 
that date to his manager* or steward. It is a valuable 
document, showing the soundness and vigour of his intel- 
lect at this advanced stage of his existence, ahd the love ot 
order that reigned throughout his affairs. “ My greatest 
anxiety,” said he on a previous occasion, “ is to have all 
these concerns in such a clear and distinct form, that no 
reproach may attach itself to me when I iiavo taken my 
departure for the land of spirits.”* 

. * Paulding*B Life of Washington, -yoL ii. p. 19S. 

« Letter to Jamee McHoniy. Writings, xi. 407. 
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• It was evident, however, that full of health and vigour, 
he looked forwaid to his long-cheHshed hoptj, the eD)oy- 
ment of a serene old age in this home of his heart. 

According to hie diaiy, the morning on which these 
voluminons instructions to his steward were dated was 
clear and calm, but the afternoon was lowering. The 
next day (11th) he notes that there was wind and rain, 
and “ at night a large circle round the moon.^ 

The morning of the 12 th was overcast. That moining he 
wrote h letter to Hamilton, heartily approving of a plan 
for a military academy which the latter had submitted to 
the* Secretary of War. “ The establishment of an institu- 
tion of this kind upon a respectable and extensive basis,” 
obseiwes he, “ has ever been considered by me an object of 
primary importance to this couirtry; and while 1 was in 
the chair of government I omitjbed no proper opportunity 
of recommending it, in mjr public speeches and otherwise, 
to the attention of the legislature. But 1 never undertook 
to go into a detail of the organization of such an academy, 
leaving this task to others, whose pursuit in the path of 
science, and attention to the arrangement of ' such institu- 
tions, had better qualified them for the execution of it. 

* * I sincerely hope that the subject will meet with 
due attention, and that the reasons for its establishment, 
which you have clearly pointed out in your letter to the 
secretary, will prevail upon the legislature to place it 
upon a permanent and rosgectable footing.” He closes his 
letter with an assurance of “ very great eskeem and regard,” 
tHe last words he was ever to address to' Hamilton. 

About ten o’clock he mounted his horse, and lode out as 
usual to make the rounds of the estate. The ominous ring 
round the moon, which he had observed on the preceding 
•night, proved a fatal portent. ** About one o’clock,” be 
notes, ‘‘it began to snow, soon after to hail, and then 
turned to a settled cold rain,” Having on an over-coat, he 
continued his ride without regarding the weather, and did 
not return to the house until three. 

His secretary approached him with letters to be franked, 
that t^ey might taken to the post-office in the evening. 
Washington franked the letters, but observed that the 
weather was too bad to send a servant out with them. Mr, 
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Jjear perceived that snow was hanging fi-om his hair, and 
expressed fears that he had got wot ; but he replied, “ Ko, 
his great-coat had kept him diy.” As dinner had been 
waiting for him, he sat down to table without changing 
his dress. “In tlie evening,’* wiites his secretary, “ho 
appeared as well as usual.” 

On the following moniing the snow was three inches 
deep and still falling, which pi-evented him from taking 
liis usual ride. He complained of a sore throat, and had 
evidently taken cold the day before. In the afternoon the 
weather cleared up, and he went out on the grounds be- 
tween the house and the river, to mark some trees which 
were to be cut down, A hoarseness, wliich had hung about 
him tlirough the day, grew worse towards night ; but he 
made light of it. * 

He was very cheerful in the evening, as he sat in the 
parlour with Mrs. Washin^on and Mr. Lear, amusing 
himself with the papers which had been brought from the 
post-office. When he met with anything interesting or 
entertaining, he would read it aloud as well as his hoarse- 
ness would permit ; or he listened and made occasional 
comments, wWle Mr. Lear read the debates of the Virginia 
Assembly. 

On retiiing to bed, Mr. Lear suggested that he should 
take something to relieve the cold, “No,” replied he, 
“ you know 1 never take anything for a cold. Let it go as 
it came.” 

In the night Jio was taken extremely ill with ague and 
difficulty of breathing. Between two and three p’olock in 
the morning he awoke Mrs. Washington, who would have 
risen to call a servant ; but he would not pei'mit her, lest 
she should take cold. At daybreak, when the servant 
woman ezitored to make a fire, she was sent to eall Mr. 
Lear. He found the General breathing with difficulty, and 
hardly able to utter a word intelligibly. Wasbin^n 
desired that Dr. Craik, who lived in Alexandria^ should be 
sent for, and that in the mean time BawHns, one of the 
overseers, should be summoned to bleed him beffire the 
doctor could arrive, 

A gargle was prepared for his throat ; but, whenever he 
attempted to swallow any of it, he was convulsed aud 
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almost suffocated. Eawlius i^iadc his appearance soon after 
sunrise, but, when the Gonerars am was rbady for the 
operation, became agilated. “Don’t be afraid,” said the 
(General, as well as he could speak. Eawlins made an 
incision. “ The orifice is not large enough,” said Washing- 
toff. The blood, however, lun pretty freely, and Mrs. 
Washington, uncertain whether tlie treatment was proper, 
and fearful that too mtich blood might be taken, begged 
Mr. Lear to stop it. W'hen he was about to untie the 
string the General put up his hand to prevent him, and as 
soon as he could speak, murmured, “More — ^moro;” but 
Mrs* Washington’s doubts prevailed, and the bleeding w’-as 
stopped, after about half a pint of blood had been taken. 
External applications were now made to the throat, and 
his feet were bathed in warm water, but without affording 
any relief. 

His old frien^ Dr. Cmik arrived between eight and 
nine, and two other physicians, Drs. Dick and Brown, 
wore called in. Various remedies wore tried, and addi- 
tional bleeding — but all of no avail. 

“ About ha&-past four o’clock,” whites Mr. Lear, “ he 
desired me to call Mrs. Washington to his bedside ; when 
he requested her to go down into his room and take from 
his desk two wills, which she would find there, and bring 
them to him — which she did. Upon looking at them, he 
gave her one, which ho observed was useless, as being 
superseded bv the other, and desired her to bum it, whicli 
she did, andTook the other* and put it into her closet. 

•“ Aft 0 » this was done, I reSimod to his bedside and 
took his hand. Ho said to me : — ‘ I find I am going, my 
breath cann5t last long. 1 believed from the first that 
the disorder would prove fatal. Do you arrange and 
, record all nty late military letters and papers. Arrange 
my accounts and settle my books, as you know more about 
them than any one else ; and let Mr. Rawlins finish record- 
ing my other letters which he has begun.’ I told him this 
should bef done. He then asked if I recollected anything 
which it was essential *for him to do, as* he had but a very 
short-time to continue with us. I told him that I could 
recollect nothing ; btit that I hoped he was not so near 
his end* He ol^rved, smiling, that he certainly was, 
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and that, as it was the debt which we must all pay, he 
looked to th^ event whh perfect resignation.” 

In the course of the afternoon he appeared to be in great 
pain and distress from the difficulty of breathing, and 
quently changed his posture in the bed/ Mr. Jjear endea* 
voured to raise him and turn him with as much eas^ as 
possible. “I am afraid I fatigue you too much,” the 
General would Bay. Upon being assured to the contrary, 
“ Well,” observed he gratefully, “ it is a debt we must pay 
to each other, and 1 hope when you want aid of this kind 
you will find it.” 

His seiwant, Christopher, had been in the room dusing 
the day, and almost the whole time on his feet. The 
(Tenoral noticed it in the afternoon, and kindly told him to 
sit down. 

About five o’clock his old friend Dr. Craik came again 
into the room, and appi*oached the bedj^ide. “Doctor,” 
said the General, “ I die hard, but I am not afraid to go. 
1 believed, from my fii'st attack, that 1 should not survive 
it^-my breath cannot last long.” The doctor pressed his 
haitd in silence, retired from the bedside, and sat by the 
fire absorbed in grief. 

Between five and six the other physicians came in, and 
lie was, assisted to sit np in his bed. “ 1 feel 1 am going,” 
said he ; “I thank you for your attentions, but I pray you 
to take no more trouble about me : let me go off quietly ; 

1 cannot last long.” He lay down again ; all retired, ex- 
cepting Dr. Craik. The General continued*" uneasy and 
restless, but without complaining, frequently asking what 
hour it was. 

Further remedies were tried without avail iif the evening. 
Ho took whatever was offered him, did as he was desired 
by the physicians, and never uttered sigh or Complaint. , 

“ About ten o’clock,” writes Mr. Lear, “ he made several 
attempts to speak to me before he could effect it. At 
len^h he said, ‘I am just going. Have me decently 
buned, and do not let my body be put into the vault in 
less than three days after 1 am dead/ I bowed assent, for 
I could not speak. He then looked at me again said, 
‘Do you understand me?* I replied, ‘Yes.’ ‘’Tis well/ 
said he. 
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, “ About ten minutes before Jxe expired (which was be- 
tween ten and eleven o’clock) his breathing became easier. 
He lay quietly ; he withdrew his hand from mine, and felt 
his own pulse. I saw ids countenance change. 1 spoke to 
Dr. Craik, who sat by the fire : he came to the bedside. 
Tlte General’s hand fell from his wrist: I took it in mine 
and pressed it to my bosom. Dr. Craik put his hands over 
his eyes, and he expired without a struggle or a sigh. 

“ While we were fixed in silent grief^ Mrs, Washington, 
who was seated at the foot of the bed, asked with a film 
and collected voice, ‘ Is he gone ? ’ 1 could not speak, but 

held up my hand as a signal that he was no more. ‘ ’Tis 
well,’ said she in the same voice. ‘ All is now over : I 
shall soon follow him; I have no more trials to pass 
through.’ ” 

We add, from Mr. Lear’s account, a few particulars con- 
connng the funeral. The old family vault on the estate 
had been -opened, the ^ibbish cleared away, and a door 
made to close the entrance, which before had been closed 
with brick. The funeral took place on the 18th of Decem- 
ber. About eleven o’clock the people of the neighbourhood 
began to assemble. The corporation of Alexandria, with 
the militia and Freemasons of the place, and eleven pieces 
of cannon, arrived at a later hour. A schooner was stationed 
off Mount Yemon to fire minute guns. 

About three o’clock the procession began to move, passing 
out through the gate at the left wing of the house, proceed- 
ing round in* front of the fawn and down to the vault, on 
tbe rightpwing of the house ; ihinuto guns being fired at 
the time. The troops, horse and foot, formed the escort; 
then came fo\ir of the clergy ; .then the General’s horse, 
with his saddle, holsters, and pistols, led by two grooms in 
^blaok. The body was borne by the Freemasons and offi- 
cers ; several members of the family and old friends, among 
the number Dr. Craik and some of the Fairfaj^ea, followed 
as chief njioumers. The corporation of Alexandria and 
numerous private persons closed the procession. The H^v. 
Mr. Davis read the funml service at the vault, and pro- 
nounced a short address ; after which ihe Masons performed 
their ceremonies, and the body was deposited in the vault. 

Such were the"* obsequies of Washington, simple and 
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modest) according to his own wishes ; all confined to tha 
grounds of Mount V^ernon, which, after forming the poet- 
ical dream of his life* had now become his final resting- 
place. 

On opening the will which he had handed to Mrs, Wash- 
ington shortly before his death, it was found to have b'cen 
carefully drawn up by himself in the preceding July ; and 
by an act in conformity with his whole career, one of its first 
provisions directed the emancipation of his slaves on the 
decease of his wife. It had long been his earnest wish that 
the slaves hold by him m his own right should receive their 
freedom during his life, but he had found that it would be 
attended with insuperable difficulties on account of their 
intermixture by marriage with the “ dower negroes,” whom 
it was not in his power to manumit under the tenure by 
which they were held. 

With provident benignity he also made provision in his 
will for such as were to receive th%ir freedom under this 
devise, but who, from age, bodily infirmities, or infancy, 
might be unable to support themselves ; and he expressly 
forbade, under any pretence whatsoever, the sale, or trans- 
poi-tation out of Virginia, of any slave of whom he might 
die possessed. Though bom and educated a slave-holder, 
this was all in consonance with feelings, sentiments, and 
principles which he had long entertained. 

In a letter to Mr. John F, Mercer, in September, 1786, 
he writes,—** I never mean, unless some particular circum- 
stances should compel me to it,* to possess auolher slave by 
purchase : it being among^iny first wishes to see some pl&n 
adopted by wdiich slaveiy in this country may be abolished 
by law.” And eleven years afterwards, in August, 1797, 
he writes to his nephew, Lawrence Lewis, in a letter ivhioh 
we have had in our hands, — “ I wish from my* soul that the* 
legislature of this State could see the policy of a gradual 
abolition of slavery. It might prevent much future 
mischie^f.” 

^ deep sorrow spread over the nation on hearing that 
Washington was no more. Confess, which was in session, 
immediately adjourned for the day. The next morning it 
was resolved tuat the Speaker’s chair be shrondea with 
bl^k ; that the members and offioers ^ the Houses wea« 
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tlack during the session ; and that a joint committee of both 
Houses be appointed to consider on fhe most suitable man- 
ner of doing honour to tho memory of the man, “first in 
war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his fellow- 
citizens.** 

T*ublic testimonials of grief and reverence were displayed 
ill every part of the Union. Kor were these sentiments 
confined to the United States. WJien the news of Wash- 
ington’s death reached England, Lord Bridport, who had 
commaftcl of a Biitish fleet of nearly sixty sail of the line, 
lying at Torbay, lowered his flag half mast, every ship fol- 
lowfeg tho example ; and Bonaparte, First Consul of France, 
on announcing his death to the army, ordered that black 
crape should be suspended from all the standards and flags 
throughout the public service for ten days. 


In the preceding volumes of our work we have tracetl 
the career of Washington from early boyhood to his eleva- 
tion to the presidential chair. It was an elevation he had 
neither sought nor wished ; for, when tho independence of 
his countiy was achieved, the modest and cherished desire 
of his heart had been “ to live and die a private citizen on 
his own farm ; ” ‘ and he had shaped out for himself an ideal 
elysium in his beloved shades of Mount Vernon. But 
power sought him in his retirement. The weight and in- 
fluence of hifi^name and character were deemed aJl essential 
to complete his work ; to set tho pew goveniment in motion, 
and coudttct it through its first perils and trials. With un- 
feigned reluctance he complied with tho imperative claims 
of his country, and accepted the power thus urged upon him : 
advancing to its exercise with diflSdenco, and aiming to sur- 
•round himseliwith men of the highest talent and information 
whom he might consult in emergency ; but firm and strong 
in the resolve in all things to act as his conscience told him 
was “ right as it respected his God, his country, and him- 
self,” Foi* helcnow no divided fidelity, no separate obliga- 
tion : his most sacred dtity to himself his highest duty 
tc hisiDOuntry and his God. 

> WritingB, ix. p. 412. 
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In treating of bis civil administration, in this closing 
volume, we have endeavoured to show how truly he adhered 
to this resolve, and with what inflexible integrity and 
scrupulous regard to the public weal he discharged Ids 
functions. In executing our task, we have not indulged 
in discussions of temporary questions of controverted 
policy which agitated the incipient establishment of our 
government, but have given his words and actions as con- 
nected with those questions, and as illustiativo of his cha- 
racter. I i this volume, as in those which treat of his 
militajy career, we have avoided rhetoiical amplification 
and embellishments, and all gratuitous assumptiono V and 
have sought, by simple and truthful details, to give his cha- 
racter an opportunity of developing itself, and of manifest- 
ing those fixed principles and that noble consistency which 
reimed alike throughout his civil and his military career. 

The character of Washington may want some of those 
poetical elements which dazzle and delight the multitude, 
but it possessed fewer inequalities and a rarer union of vir- 
tues than perhaps ever fell to the lot of one man. Prudence, 
firmness, sagacity, moderation, an overruling judgment, 
an immovable justice, courage that never faltered, patience 
that never wearied, truth that disdained all artifice, magna- 
nimity without alloy. It seems as if Providence had 
endowed him in a preeminent degree with the qualities 
requisite to fit him for the high destiny he was called upon 
to fulfil — to conduct a momentous revolution which was to 
form an era in the history of the world, and! to inaugurate 
a new and untried government, which, to use his o*4vn 
.words, was to lay the foundation “ for the enjoyment of 
much purer civil liberty, and greater puBlio happiness, 
than have hitherto been the portion of mankind.” 

The fame of IJ^ashington stands apart from every other iq 
history; shining with a truer lustre and a more oenignant 
glory. With us his memoiy remains a national property, 
where all sympathies throughout our widely-extended and 
diversified empire meet in unison. Under all dissensions, 
and amid all the etorms of party, his precepteond example 
speak to us from the grave with a paternal appeal ; ]^nd his 
name— by all revered — ^forms a universal tie of brotherhood 
—a watchword of our Union, 
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• “ It will be the duty of the historian and the sage of 
all nations,” writes an eminent British statesman, (Lord 
Brougham,) to let no occasion pass of commemorating 
this illustrious man ; and until time shall be no more, will 
a test of the progress which our race has made in wisdom 
an3 virtue be derived from the veneration paid to tho 
immoiial name of Washington/’ 
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WASHINGTON’S PAEEWELL ADDEESS. 

• • 

[The original MS. of the Farewell Address, in Washington's hand- 
writing, and with his revisions and alterations, having been purchase 
by James Lenox, Esq., of Now York, that gentlemen caused a 
few copies of it, with some illustrative documents, to be printed for 
private distribution. By permission of Mr. Lenox, it is here re- 
printed, with the alterations, and with bis explanatory remarks.] 


PBEFACE. 

This reprint of Washington's Farewell Address to the people of the 
United States, is made from the original manuscript recently sold in 
Philadelphia by the Administrators of the late Mr. David C. Ciaypoole, 
in whose possession it had been from the date of its first publication. 
The paper is entirely in the autograph of Washington : no one acquainted 
with his handwriting can suspect it, and doubt for a moment the state- 
ments to that effect made by Mr. Claypoole and Mr. Rawle. 

Upon examinvig the manuscript, it was found that, in addition to its 
inmortance as an historical dooumentH^d its value from being in the 
autograph of Washington, it was of great interest as a literary curiosity, 
and threw light upon the disputed question of tlie authorship of t]^e 
Address. It oleiu-ly shows the pro, cess by which that paper was wrought 
into the form in which it was first given to the public; and notes written 
on the margin of passages and paragraphs which have been erased, 
ipi-ove, almost bteyond a doubt, that this draft was submitted to the 
jud^ent of other persons. Such memoranda were unnecessary, either 
for Washington's own direction on a subsequent revision or for the 
guidance of the printer ; but he might very naturally thus note the 
reasons which have led him to make the alterations, before he asked 
the advice sSid oftiuion of his friends. It seems probable, therefore, 
that this is the very draft sent to General Hamilton and Chief Justice 
Jay, aa related in the letter of the latter. Some of the altemtions, 
howevef*, were evidently made during the writing of the paper ; for, in 
a few instances, a part, and even the whole, of a sentence is struck out, 
which aAerwaras occurs in the body of the Address, 
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Mr. Claypoole’B deBcription of the appearance of the manuecript 
tery accurate. There ai'e.mauy alteratiuus^ coiTections, and interline- 
ations; and whole sentences and para^phs are sometimes obliterated. 
All these, however, have been deciphered without much trouble, and 
carefully noted. 

It was thought best to leave the text in this edition as it was first 
printed : only two slight verbal variations were found between the cor- 
rected manuscnpt and the common printed copies. All the interline- 
ations and alterations ai*e inserted in brackets [J, and where, in any 
case, words or sentences have been struck out, either witli or without 
corrections in the text to supply their place, these portions have been 
deciphered and are printed in notes at the foot of the page. Tk e reader 
will thus 'oe enabled to perceive at a glance the changes made in the 
composition of the address; and if the draft made by General Hainiltoa, 
and read by him to Mr. Jay, should be published, it will be seW how 
far Washington adopted the modifications and suggestions made by 
them. 

When this preface was thus fur prepared for the press, on oppor- 
tunity was afforded, through the kindness of John C. Hamilton, Eoq., 
to examine several letters which passed between Washington and 
General Hamilton relating to the Address, and also a copy of it in the 
handwriting of the latter. It appears from these communications that 
the President, both in sending to him a rough draft of the document, 
and at subsequent dates, requested him to prepai'e such an Address as 
he thought would be appropriate to the occasion; that Washington con- 
sulted him particularly, and most minutely, on many points connected 
with it ; and that at different times General Hamilton did forward to 
the President three drafts of such a jjaper. The first was sent back 
to him with suggestions for its correction and enlargement : from the 
second draft thus altered and improved, the manuscript now printed 
may be supposed to have been prepared by Washington, and trans- 
mitted for final examination to General Hamilton and Judge Jay; and 
with it the third draft was returned to the President, and may probably 
yet be found among his papers. ^ ♦ < 

The copy in the possession of ffr- Hamilton is probably the second of 
these three di'afts : it is very much altered and corrected throughout. 
In comparing it with that in Washington’s autograph, the sentiments 
are finmd to be the same, and tjie words used are veryTrequently iden- 
tical. Some of the passages erased in the manuscript are in the draft ; 
three pwagraphs, viz. those on pages 50, 51, and 52, l^ave nothing cor- 
responding to them in the draft ; but a space is left in it, evidently for'- 
the insertion of additional matter. The compoi isou of these two papers 
is exceedingly curious. It is difficult to conceive how two persons 
could express the same ideas in substantially the same langutge, and 
yet with much diversity in the construction of the sentences, and the 
position of the words. 

‘ J. Iw 
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FAREWELL ADDRESS. 

Friends and Fellow-Citizens : — 

JThe period for a new election of a Citizen, to administer the 
Executive Government of the United States, being not f)6ir distant, 
and the time actually arrived, when your thoughts must be ein- 
idoyed in designating the person, who is to be clothed with that 
iinjioitant trust p], it appears to me proper, especially as it may 
coiiduca to a more distinct expression of the public voice, that f 
should now apprise you of the resolution I have formed, to decline 
beiiy; considered among the number of those, out of whom a choice 
is to iJe made. 

I beg you, at the same time, to do me the justice to be assured, 
that this resolution has not been taken, without a strict regard to 
all the ^considerations appertaining to the relation, which binds a 
dutiful citizen to his country — and that, in withdrawing the tender 
of service, which silence in my situation might imply, 1 am in- 
fluenced by no diminution of zeal for your future interest, no 
deficiency of grateful respect for your past kindness ; but [am 
8upix)rted by] ® a full conviction that the step is compatible with 
both. 

The acceptance of, and continuance hitherto in, the oflice to 
which your suffrages have twice called me, have been a uniform 
sacrifice of inclination to the opinion of duty, and to a deference for 
what appeared to be your desire. — I constantly hoped, that it would 
have been much earlier in my iK)wer, consistently with motives 
wliich I was not at lilxjrty to disregard, to return to that retirement, 
from which I had been reluctantly drawn. — The strength of my in- 
clination to do* this, previous tn the last election, had even led to 
the preparation of an address to declare it to you ; but mature 
rdftection <m the then i^erplexed and critical posture of our affairs 
with foreign nations, and the unanimous advice of persons entitle 
to my confidence, impelled me to abandon the idea. — 

I rejoice that the state of your concerns, external as well as 
internal, no longer renders the pursuit of inclination incompatible 
•with the sentiment of duty, or propriety ; and [am persuaded] ® 
whatever partiality [may be retained]* for my services, [that]* in 
the present circumstances of our country [you] will not disapprove 
my determination to retire. 

The impi^siohs, [with] ® which I first [undertook] ^ the arduous 
trust, were explained on thO" proper occasion. * In the discharge of 

> tbr another term s act under > that 

* any portion of jou may yet retain * even they 

under 7 aeoepted 
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this trust, I will only say that I have, with good intentions, contri-, 
buted [towards] ^ the orgaiSization and administration of the govern-" 
ment, the best exertions of which a very fallible judgment was 
capable. Not unconscious, in the outset, of the inferiority of my 

S ualificationa, experience in my own eyes, [perhaps] still more in 
le eyes of others, has [strengthened] ® the motives to diffidence^pf 
myself ; and every day the increasing weight of years admonisliea 
me more and more, that the sliade of retirement is as necessary to 
me as it will be welcome, — Satisfied tliat if any circumstances have 
given peculiar value to my services, they were temporary, I have 
the oonsol'ition to believe that, while choice and prudence invite me 
to quit the political scene, patriotism does not forbid it. pj 
In looking forward to the moment, which is [intended] to, ter- 
minate the career of my public life, my feelings do not permit me 
to susTOnd the deep acknowledgment [of] ^ that debt of gratitude 
which X owe to my beloved country, — for the many honours it has 
conferred upon mo ; still more for the steadfast confidence with 
which it has supported me ; and for the opportunities 1 have thence 
enjoyed of manifesting my inviolable attachment, by services faith- 
ful and persevering, though [in usefulness unequal] * to my zeal. — 

If benefits have resulted to our country from these services, let it 
always be remembered to your praise, and as an instnmtive example 
in our annals, that [®] under circumstances in which the Passions 
agitated in every direction were liable to [mislead]/ amidst appear- 
ances sometimes dubious, vicissitudes of mrtune often discouraging 
— ^in situations in which not unfrequently want of success has 
countenanced the spirit of criticism [the constancy of your support] 
was the essential prop of the efforts and [a] ® guarantee of the plans 
by which they were effected. Profoundly penetrated with this idea, 

I shall carry it with, me to the grave, as a strong incitement to un- 
ceasing vows [*] that Heaven may continue to you the ^oioest 
tokens of its beneficence — that your union and brotherly affection 
may he perpetual — that the free constitution, which is the work' bf 

‘to , * not lessened * 

’ Miw 1 also have that of knowing in my retreat, that the involuntary 
errors I have probably committed, have been the source^ of no serious or 
lasting mischief to our country ? 1 may then ezpect to realize, withimt alloy, c 
the swe^ enjoyment of partying, in the midst of xny fellow-ciHze&s, the 
benign influence of good laws under a f^ee government; the ever Hivourite 
object of my heart, and the happy reward, 1 trust, of otnr mutual cares, 
gera and labours. 

In the margin oppos!^ this paragraph is the following note in Washington*! 
autograph also ers^, obliterated to avoid the imputation of a£Med 
modesty.** 

* demanded by V * "unequal in nsefblneas ® 

< the convey of your support ^ wander and flucteate 
th^ * the only return I mm 
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•your hands, may be sacredly maintained-^that its administration in 
every department may be stamped with wisdom and virtue — that, 
in fine, the happiness of the people of these States, under the 
auspices of liberty, may be made complete, by so careful a preserva- 
tion and so prudent a use of this blessing as will acquire to them 
the glory, p] of recommendii^ it to the applause, the affection, and 
adoption of every nation which is yet a stranger to it. 

Here, perhaps, I ouglft to stop. — But a solicitude for your welfare 
whioh^nnot end but with my life, and the apprehension of danger, 
natural to that solicitude, [urge me, on an occasion like the present, 
to offer J* to your solemn contemplation, and to recommend to your 
frequent review, some sentiments which are the result of much 
refiaction, of no inconsiderable observation pj, and which appear to 
me all important to the permanency of your felicity as a people.— 
These will be offered to you with the more freedom as you can only 
see in them the disinterested warnings of a der)arting friend, who 
can [possibly] have no personal motive to bias his counsels, — [Nor 
can I forget, as an encouragement to it, your indul^nt reception of 
my sentiments on a former and not dissimilar occasion.] 

Interwoven as is the love of liberty with every ligament of your 
hearts, no recommendation of mine is necessary to fortify or confirm 
the attachment.— 

The Unity of Government which constitutes you one people, is 
also now dear to you. — It is justly so ; — for it is a main Pillar in 
the Edifice of your real independence ; [the support] of your tran- 
quillity at home ; your peace abroad ; of your safety ; [*] of your 
prosperity [*] ; of that very Liberty which you so lughly prize. — 
But, as it is easy to foresee, that from [different] ® causes, and from 
different quarters, much pains will be taken, many artifices em- 
ploye^ to weaken in your min<3|^ the conviction of this truth : — as 
this is the pofbt in your [politicalj fortress against which the 
b^^teries o^ internal and external enemies will be most constantly 
and actively (though often covertly and insidiously) directed, it is 
of infioilte moment, that you should jproperly estimate the immense 
value of your national Union to your collective and individual 
h^iness th|t you should cherish |J] a cordial, habitual, aud 
•immoveable attachment [to it, accu^mmg yourselves to think and 
speak of it as of the Palladium of your political safety and pros- 
I^ty; watchina for its preservation with jealous anxiety; dis- 
countenancing wnatever may suggest even a suspicion that it can in 
any event be abendoned, and i^gnantly frowning upon the first 

t 

^ or satiftfactida 

< enconraged by the fwt receptioii sf my sestb 

inents cn an oocasion net dissimilar to too prdseut, uiga me to 

* and ekperimeb , < in tveiy ^ in every ahape 

* mrioiis 7 towards it ^ 
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dawning of every attempt to alienate any portion of our Country, 
from! tbe rest, or to enfeeble the sacred ties which now link together 
the various parts.] ' — * 

For this you have every inducement of sympathy and interest. — 
Citizens [by birth or choice of a common country],^ tliat country 
has a right to concentrate your affections. — The name of Ameeica^t, 
which belongs to you, in your national capacity, must always exalt 
the just j)ride of Patriotism, more than afiy apellatiori p] derived 
from local discriminations. — With slight shades of differenfs, you 
have the same Religion, Manners, Habits, and political Principles. — 
You have i. i a common cause fought and triumphed together. — 
The Indejiendence and Liberty you ]x>ssess are the work of joint 
councils and joint efforts — of common dangers sufferings an/i suc- 
cesses. — 

But these considerations, however powerfully they address them- 
selves to your sensibility, are greatly outweighed by those which 
apply more immediately to your interest. — Here every portion of 
our country finds the most commanding motives for carefully 
guarding and preserving the Union of the whole. 

The North in an [unrestrained] ^ intercourse with the Souths pro- 
tected by the equal Laws of a common government, finds in the 
productions of the latter [^] great additional resources of maritime 
and commercial enterprise — and precious materials of manufacturing 
industry. — The Bouth^ in the same intercourse, benefiting by the 
agency of the Nm'th, sees its agriculture grow and its commerce 
expand. Turning partly into its own channels the seamen of Hie 
Norths it finds its particular navigation envigorated ; — and while it 
contributes, in different ways, to nourish and increase the general 
mass of the national navigation, it looks forward to the protection 
of a maritime strength to which itself is unequally adapted. — The 
Nast^ in a like intercourse with the already finffs, and in the 
progressive improvement of irfterior communications, by land aigid 
water, will more and more find, a valuable vent for the c^moditieis 
which it brings from abroad, or manufactures at home. — 'J’he West 
derives from the East supplies lequisite to its growth and comfort, 
and what is perhaps of still greater consequence, it must of necessity 
owe the secure enjoyment of indispensable outlets ibr its own pro- , 

^ that you should accustom yourselves to reverence it as the Palladium of 
your political safety and prosperity, adapting constantly your words and 
actions to that momentous idea ; that you should watch for its preservation 
with jealous anxiety, discountenance whatever may suggest«a suspicion that it 
can in any event be abandoned ; and frown upon the first dawning of any 
attempt to alienate any portion of our Country from the rest, or to ciffeeblo 
the sacred ties which now link together the several parts. a 

• of a common country by birth|or choice 

^ to be * .nnfetterm * many of the pd' vliar 
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eductions to the weight, influence, ^nd the future maritime streng th 
of the Atlantic side of the Union, directed by an indissoluble 
communi|y of interest, as one Nahm. [Any other] ^ tenure by 
wliidh the West can hold this essential advantage, [whether de- 
rived]^ frem its own separate strength or from an apostate and 
^imatural connection with any foreign Power, must be intrinsically 
precarious. [*] 

[^j While [then] e^ry part of our country thus [feels] •’* an 
immediate ana particular interest in Union, all the parts® [com- 
bined cannot fail to find] in the united mass of means and efforts 
[^] ^ater strength, greater resource, projwrtionably greater 
security from external danger, a less frequent intermption of their 
peftfc^ by foreign Nations; and, [what is J® of inestimable value! 
they must derive from Union an exemption from those broils and 
wars between themselves, which [so frequently] ® afflict neighl)onr- 
ing countries, not tied together by the same government ; which 
their own rivalships alone would be sufficient to produce ; but 
which opposite foreign alliances, attachments, and intrigues, would 
stimulate and embitter. — Hence, likewise, they will avoid the 
necessity of those overgrown Military establishments, which, under 
any fonn of Government, are inauspicious to liberty, and wliich [are 
to be regarded] as particularly hostile to Republican Lil)erty. 
In this sense it is, that your Union ought to be considered as a 
main prop of your liberty, and that the love of the one ought to 
endear to you the preservation of the other.* 

These considerations siieak a persuasive language to [every] “ 
reflecting and virtuous mind, — [and] exhibit the continuance of 
the Union as a primary object of Patriotic desire. — Is there a doubt, 
whether a common government can embrace so large a sphere ? 
Let experience solve it. — To listen to mere speculation in such a 
case were criminal. — [We are •authorised] to hope that a proper 
q^anization of tlie whole, with the auxiliary agency of governments 
for the ixApective subdivisions, will afford a happy issue to the 
experiment. well worth a fiiir and full experiment, 1 

• 

* The 2 either 

* liable every foment to be disturbed by the fluctuating combinations of 
* the primary int)Bi*ests of Europe, which must be expected to regulate the con- 
duct of the Nations of which it is composed. 

* And ^ flrids ® of it 7 cannot fail to find 

* which is an advantage ® inevitably 

there issreason to regard ” any “ they 'Tis natural 

R It may not impossibly be foand that the spirit 0$ }Mirt j, the machinations 
of foreign powers, the corruption and ambitiou of individual citizens are more 
formid^le adversaries to tlie Unity of our Empire than any inherent difficul- 
ties in ^e scheme. Against these tlie mounds of national opinion, national 
sympathy, imd nationar jealousy ought to be raised. 
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With such powerful and obvious motives to Union, [affecting] * 
all parts of our country [®], while exiKjrience shall not have 
demonstrated its impracticability, there will always be [|pason] “ to 
distrust the patiiotism of those who, in any quarter, may endeavour 
to weaken its hands. \*] — 

In contemplating the causes which may disturb our Union, jjt 
occurs as matter of serious concern, that [any ground should liave 
been furnished for characterizing parties ly]* Geographical dis- 
criminations — Northern and Southern — Atlantic and Western ; 
[whence designing men may endeavour to excite a belief that there 
is a real difference of local interests and views,]* One* of the 
expedients of Party to acquire influence, within particular districts, 
is to misrepresent the opinions and aims of other di8trict6.7»,Yon 
cannot shield yourselves too much against the jealousies and heart- 
burnings which spring from these misrepresentations ; — they tend 
to render alien to each other those who ought to be bound together 
by fraternal affection. — The inliabitanta of our Western country 

* as * have ® cause in the effect itself 

^ Besides the more serious causes already hinted as threatening our Union, 
there is one less dangerous, but suiHclentjy dangerous to make it prudent to 
be upon our guard against it. I allude to the petulance of party differences 
of opinion. It is not uncommon to hear the irritations which these excite 
vent themselves in declarations that the different parts of the United States 
are ill affected to each othen in menaces that the Union will be dissolved by 
this or that measure. Innmations like these are as indiscreet as they are 
intempei^te. Though frequently made with levity and without any really 
evil intention, they have a tendency to produce the consequence which they 
indicate. They teach the minds of men to consider the Union as precarious ; 
— as an object to which they ought not to attach their hopes and tortunes 
and thus chill the sentiment iu its favour. By alarming the pride of those to 
whom they are addressed, they set ingenuity at work to depreciate the value 
of the thing, and to discover reasons of indifference towards it. This is not 
wise. — It will be much wiser to habituate ourselves to reverence Jbe Unioniui 
thp palladium of our national happiness; to accommodate constantly our 
words and actions to that idea, and to discountenance whatever may suggest a 
suspicion that it can in any event bc^ abandoned. (In the maigin opposite this 
paragraph are the words, “ Not important enough,”) 

* our parties for some time past have been too much characterized br ^ 

* These discriminations, ^the mere contrivance of the spirit of Party, 

{always dexterous to seize every handle by which the passions can be wielded* 
and too skilful not to tum to atxount the sympathy of neighbourhood), have 
furnished on argument against the Union as evidence of a real difference of 
local interests and views ; and serve to hazard it by organizing tosrger dMcts 
of country, under the lekders of contending factions ; whose rivali&ps, pr^u- 
dices and schem^ of ambition, rather than the true interests of the Country, 
will direct the use of their influence. If it be posrible to correct this psaison m 
the habit of our body politic, it is worthy the endeavou» of tbe mod^te and 
the good to efl^ it. 
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have lately had a useful lesson on this [head.]^ — They have seen, 
'in the negotiation by the Executive;^ and in the unanimous ratifica^ 
tion, by t^e Senate, of the Treaty with Spain, and in the universal 
satisfaction at that event throughout the .United States, a decisive 
proof how unfounded were the suspicions propagated among them 
of a policy in the General Government and in the Atlantic States 
ufhfriendly to their interests in regard to the Mississippi. — They 
have been witnesses tc^ the formation of two Treaties, that with 
G. Britain wd that with Bpiin, which secure to them every- 
thing they could desire, in res|iect to our foreign Relations, towards 
contirming their prosperity. — Will it not be their wisdom to rely for 
the preservation of these advantages on the Union by which they 
werj procured ? — Will they not henceforth be deaf to those advisers, 
if sucli there are, who would sever them from their Brethren, and 
connect them with Aliens ? — 

To the efficacy and iKirmanency of your Union, a Government for 
the whole is indispensable. — No alliances, however strict, between 
the parts can be an adequate substitute. — They must inevitably 
experience the infractions and interruptions which all alliances, in 
all times, have experienced.— Sensible of this momentous truth, 
you have improved upon your first essay, by the adoption of a Con- 
stitution of Government, better calculated than your former for an 
intimate Union, and for the efficacious management of your common 
concerns. — This government, the offspring of our own choice, un- 
influenced and unawed, adopted upon full investigation and mature 
deliberation, completely free in its principles, in the distribution of 
its powers, uniting security with energy, and containing within 
itself a provision for its own amendment, has a just claim to your 
confidence and your support. — Respect for its authority, compliance 
with its Laws, acquiescence in its measures, are duties enjoined by 
the fundamentlil maxims of true Liberty. The basis of our political 
systems is the right of the people to ^ake and to alter their Con- 
Bulttitions ef Government, — But the Constitution which at any time 
exists, ^till changed by an explicit and authentic act of the whgle 
People, is sacrSdly obligatory upon — The very idea of the power 
and the right of the People to establish Government, presupposes 
the duty of evsry individual to obey the established Government. 

* All obstructions to the execution of the Laws, all combinations 
and associations, under whatever plausible character, with [the real] 
design to diiect, controul, counteract, or awe the regular deliberation 
And action of the constituted authorities, are destructive of this 
fundamental pi1nci]^e, and of fatal tendency. — They serve to 
organize faction, to give it an- artificial and eitraordinary force— to 
put, in the place of the delegated will of the Natipn, the will c! 

• tsQljfCt *it 
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a party often a small but artful and enterprising minority of th^ 
oommunity ; — and, according to the alternate triumphs of dififerent 
parties, to make the public administration the mirror of the ill- 
concerted and incongruous projects of faction, rather than the organ 
of consistent and wholesome plans, digested by common councils, 
and modified by mutual interests. — However combinations or asso- 
ciations of the above description may now and then answer ]:»opulir 
ends, [^] they are likely, in the course of tinie and things, to become 
potent engines, by which cunning, ambitious, and unpancipled men 
will be enabled to subvert the power of the People, and to usurp for 
themselves the reins of Government ; destroying afterwards ihe very 
engines which have lifted them to unjust dominion. — 

Towards the preservation of your Government and the per- 
manency of your present happy state, it is requisite, not onlj that 
you steadily discountenance irregular opposition to its acknowledged 
authority, but also, that you resist with care [the] * sjarit of innova- 
tion upon its principles, however specious the pretexts. — One 
method of assault may be to effect, in the forms of the Constitution, 
alterations which will impair the energy of the system, [and thus 
to] “ undermine what cannot be directly overthrown. In all the 
changes to which you may be invited, remember that time and 
habit are at least as necessary to fix the true character of Govern- 
ments, as of other human institutions — that experience is the surest 
standard by whicli to test the real tendency of the existing Constitu- 
tion of a Country — that facility in changes upon the ore-dit of mere 
hypothesis and opinion exposes to perpetual change, from the end- 
less variety of hypothesis and oi»inion ; — and remeniher, especially, 
that, for tile efficient management of your common interests, in a 
country so extensive as ours, a Government of as much vigour as is 
consistent with the perfect security of Liberty is indispensable — 
Liberty itself will find in such a Government, with powers properly 
distribute<i and adjusted, its sujest guardian. — [It is, indeed, little 
else than a name, where the Government is too feeble to«withstaiftl 
the enterprises of faction^' to confine each member of the Society 
within the limits prescribed by the laws, and to mainfein all in the 
secure and tranquil enjoyment of the rights of person and property.] * 
1 have ali-eady intimated toyou the danger of Partfes in the State, 
with particular reference to the' s/punding<rt)f them on Geographical 
discriminations. — Let me now take a ynoro qompreliensive view, and 
warn you, in the most solemn manneX) against the baneful effects of 
the Spirit of Party generally. \ 

J and purposes * « > * to 

* Owing to you as 1 do a frank and freebisclosuro of my heart, I s|^all not 
conceal from you the belief 1 entertain, your {oveniment as at present 
eonitituted is mt more likely to prove too %ble than too powerful. * 
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This Spirit, unfortunately, is inseparable from [oiirj* nature, 
Tiaving its root in the strongest passions of the [human] mind. — It 
exists under different shapes in all Govenimcuts, more or less stifled, 
controuled, or repressed ; but in those of the popular form it is seen 
in its greatest rankness, and is truly tlieir worst enemy. — [‘^ j 

^rhe alternate domination of one faction over another, shar|iened 
the s])irit of revenge natural to party dissension, which, in 
different ages and coujitries, has pernelrated the most horrid 
enormities, i^itsolf a frightful desiK>tism. — But this leads at length 
to a more formal and permanent despotism. — The disorders and 
miseries which result, gradually incline the minds of men to seek 
security and rejKise in tlie absolute power of an Individual; and, 
sooner or later, the chie^of some prevailing faction, more able or 
more fortunate than his competitors, turns this disposition to the 
purposes of liis own eleviition, on the ruins of Public Liberty. 

Without looking forward to an extremity of this kind, (which, 
nevertheless, ought not to be entirely out of sight), the common 
and continual mischiefs of the spirit of Party are sufficient to make 
it the interest and the duty of a wise People to discourage and 
restrain it. — 

It serves always to distract the Public Councils and enfeeble tho 
Public administration. — It agitates the community with ill-founded 
jealousies and false alarms, kindles the animosity of one part against 
another, foments occasionally riot and insurrection.— It oijens the door 
to foreign inffueiicc and corruption, which find a facilitated access 
[to the Goveminent itself through the channels of party passions. 
Thus, the policy and the will of one country are subjected to the 
policy and will of another,] ® 

> human 

3 In Republics of narrow extent, it is not difficult for those who at any 
time hold the reins of Power, and command the ordinary public favour, to 
overturn the established [constitution]* an favour of their own aggrandise- 
njlnt. — The^same thing may likewise be too often accomplished in such 
Republics, by partial combinations of men, who though not in office, from 
birth, riches or dthei- sources of distinction, have extraordinary influence and 
numerous [adherents.]'* — By debaucliing the Military force, by surprising 
some commanding citaHel, or by some other sudden and unforeseen move- 
I ment tlie fate of the Republic is decided. — But in Republics of large extent, 
usurpation can scarcely make its way through these avenues. — The powers 
and opportunities of resistance of a wide extended and numerous nation, defy 
the successful efforts of the ordinary Military force, or of any collections 
jvhich wealth and mtronage may call to their aid.— In such Republics, it is 
safe to asse]% thal the conflicts of popular factions are the chief, if not the 
only inlets, of usuipation and Tyranny. 

> through the chaiwels of party passions. It frequently subjects the polic| 


■ order 
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There is an opinion that jiarties in free countries are useful check| 
ui)on the Administration ef the Government, and serve to keep alive 
the Spirit of Liberty. — This, within certain limits, is probably true 
-—and in Governments of a Monarchical cast, Patriotism may look 
with indulgence, if not with favour, upon the spirit of party,— But 
in those of the popular character, in Governments purely elective, it 
is a spirit not to be encouraged. — From their natural tendency 'it 
is certain there will always Iw enougli that spirit for eveiy 
salutary purpose, — and there being constant danger of excess, the 
effort ought to be, by force of public opinion, to mitigate and assuage 
it. — A fire not to be quenched ; it demands a uniform vigilance to 
prevent its bursting into a flame, lest, [jnstead of warming, it 
should] * consume. — ^ ^ ^ 

It is important, likewise, that the habits of thinking in* a free 
country should inspire caution in those entrusted with its adminis- 
tration, to confine themselves within their resj)ective constitutional 
sphejes ; avoiding in the exercise of the powers of one department 
to encroach upon another, — The spirit of encroachment tends to 
consolidate the jwwers of all tlie departments in one, and thus to 
create, p] whatever fthe form of government, a real]® despotism,— 
A just estimate of tJiat love of power, and [■*] proneness to abuse 
it, which predominates in the human heart, is sufficient to satisfy 
us of the truth of this position, — The necessity of reciprocal checks 
in the exercise of political power, by dividing and distributing it 
into different depositories, and constituting each the Guardian of the 
Public Weal [against] ^ invasions by the others, has been evinced 
by experiments ancient and modern ; some of them in our country, 
and imder our own eyes. — To preserve them must be as necessary 
as to institute them. — If, in the opinion of the People, the distribu- 
tion or modification of the Constitutional powers be in any particular 
wrong, let it be corrected by an amendment in tba way which the 
Constitution designates. — But#let there be no change by usurpation ; 
for though this, in one instance, may be the instrument* of good? it 
is the [customary] ® weapon by which free governments are de- 
stroyed. 'J’he precedent f] caust always greatly* overbalance in 
permanent evil any partial or [transient] " benefit which the use p] 
can at any time yield. — * 

Of all tiie dispositions and habits which lead to political prosperity, * 
Beligion and morality ore indispensable supports. — ^In vain would 
that man claim the tribute of Patriotism, who should labour to 
subvert these great Pillars of human happiness, these firmest props 

of our own country td the policy of seme forei^ country, and even ^lave 
the will of our Governtnent to the will of some fore/gn Government. 

* it should not only warm, but s under s 

3 forms, a ^ the ^ from ^ usual and natural 

7 of its use • temporary • itself * 
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•>f the duties of Men and Citizens. — Tlie mere Politician, equallj* 
with tho pious man, oiifjht to respect £ftid to cherish them. — A 
volume could not trace all their connections with private and public 
felicity. — Let it simply be asked where is the security for property, 
for reputation, for life, if the sense of religious obligation desert the 
ojths, which are the instruments of investigation in Courts of 
Justice ? And let us with caution indulge the supposition, that 
morality can bo maintained without religion. — Whatever may be 
conceded to the influence of refined education on minds of peculiar 
structure — reason and ex]Derienoe both forbid us to expect that 
nationaf morality can prevail in exclusion of religious principle. — 

’Tis substantially true that virtue or morality is a necessai^ spring 
of pajuilar government. — ^''he rule indeed extends, with more or less 
force, to every species of Free Government. — Who that is a sincere 
friend to it, can look with indifference upon attempts to shake the 
I’oundation of the fabric ? — 

[Promote, then, as an object of primary importance, institutions 
fof the general diffusion of knowledge. — In proportion as the 
structure of a government gives force to jmhlic opinion, it is 
essential that public opinion should be enlightened.] — ^ 

As a very important source of strength and security, cherish 
public credit. —On© method preserving it is to use it as 
[sparingly]* as possible : — avoiding occasions of expense by cultivat- 
ing. peace, but remembering, also, that timely disbursements to 
prepare for danger frequently prevent much greater disbursements to 
repel it — avoiding likewise the accumulation of debt, not only by 
[shunning] * occasions of expense, but by vigorous exertions in time 
of Peace to discharge the debts which unavoidable wars may have 
occasioned, not ungenerously throwing ujx)n posterity the burthen 
which we ourselves ought to bear. The execution of these maxixns 
belongs to yoifr Representative, but it is necessary that public 
omnion should [co-operate.]^ — To facilitate to them the performance 
of their drffy, it is essential that you should practically b^ in mind, 
that towards t^e payment of debts there must bo Revenue — 
have Revenue there must be taxes-^tbat no taxes can be devised 

^ Cultivate industry and frugality, as auxiliaries to good morals and sources 
of private and public prosperity.— Is there not room to regret that our pro- 
pensity to expense exceeds our means for it ? Is there not more luxury among 
us and more difibsively, than suits the actual stage of our national j^ress ? 
Whatever may be the apology for luxury in a country, mature in the Arts 
which are iti minfsters, and the cause of national opulence— can it promote 
the advantage of a young country, almost .wholly agncultural, in the in&ncy 
of the Arts, and certainly not in'the maturity of wemth ? 

(Ovef this paiagraph in the original a piece of paper is wafered, on which 
the passes is written as printed in the text) 

* little * avoidit^ * coincide 
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which are not more or less inconvenient and unpleasant — that tho 
intrinsic embarrassment fhseparable from the selection of the proper 
objects (which is always a choice of difiiculties) ought to be a 
decisive motive for a candid construction of the conduct of the 
Government in making it, and for a spirit of ao<iuiescence in the 
measures for obtaining Revenue which the public exigencies may^at 
any time dictate. — 

Observe good faith and justice towards ail Nations. [^] Cultivate 
peace and harmony with all. — Religion and morality enjoin this 
conduct ; and can it be that good (ndicy does not equally enjoin 
it ? — It will be worthy of a free, enliglitened, and, at uef distant 
period, a great nation, to give to mankind the magnanimous and too 
novel example of a People always guided by an exalted justice and 
benevolence. — ^Who can doubt that in the course of time and things, 
the fruits of such a plan would richly repay any temporary ad- 
vantages which might he lost by a steady a^ierence to it? Can it 
be, that Providence has not connected the permanent felicity of a 
Nation with its virtue ? The experiment, at least, is recommended 
by every sentiment which ennobles human nature. — Alas! is it 
rendered impossible by its vices ? 

In the execution of such a plan nothing is more essential than 
that [j)ermancnt, inveterate] * antifjathies against particular nations 
and passionate attachments for others should be excluded ; and that 
in place of tlicm just and amicable feelings towards all should be 
cultivated. — The Nation, which indulges towards another [an]* 
habitual hatred or [an] * habitual fondness, is in some degree a slave. 
It is a slave to its animosity or to its alfection, either of which is 
sufficient to lead it astray from its duly and its interests. — Anti- 
pathy in one Nation against another [^] disposes each more readily 
to offer insult and injury, to lay hold of slight causes of umbeage, 
and to be haughty and intractable, Ivhen accidental or trifling occa- 
sions of dispute occur. — Heiice frequent collisions, obstinate, en- 
venomed ani bloody contests. — The Nation prompted 'by ill-will 
afid resentment sometimes impels to War the Government, contrary 
to [tlie best] ® calculations of policy. The Government sometimes 
particii>ates in the [national] propensity, and adopts through pasfflon 
what reason would reject;— at other times, it mak6s the animosity , 
of the Nation subservient to projects of hostility instigated by 
pride, ambition, and other sinister and pernicious motives. — The 
peace often, sometimes |}erhaps the Liberty, of Nations has been tlie 
victim. — 

• 

^ and cultivate peace and harmony with all, for in public as well as in pH* 
vate transactions, 2 am peusuaded that honesty will always be found < d be tlM 
best policy. * rooted » a *1 

^ begets of course a similar sentiment in that other, * fts own 
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, So likewise a passionate attachment of one Nation for another 
produces a variety of evils. — Sympathy for the favourite nation, 
facilitating the illusion of an ima^nary common interest in cases 
where no real common interest exists, and infusing into one the 
enmities of the other, betrays the former into a particii)ation in the 
quarrels and wars of the latter, without adequate inducement or 
jiStification : it leads also to concessions to the favourite nation of 
privileges denied to othefs, which is apt doubly to injure the nation 
making the concessions ; [^] by unnecessarily parting with what 
ought to have been retained,** and hy exciting jealousy, ill-will, and 
a disposition to retaliate in the parties from whom equal privileges 
are withheld; and it gives to ambitious, corrupted or deluded 
citiz^ug (who devote themselves to the favourite nation) facility to 
betray, or sacrifice the interests of their own country without odium, 
sometimes even with popularity : — gilding with the appearances of 
a virtuous sense of obligation, a commendable deference for public 
opinion, or a laudable zeal for public good, the Vase or foolish com- 
pliances of ambition, corruption, or infatuation. — 

As avenues to foreign influence in innumerable ways, such 
attachments are particularly alarming to the truly enlightened and 
independent patriot. — How many opportunities do they afford to 
tamper with domestic factions, to practise the arts of seduction, to 
mislead public opinion, to influence or awe the public councils ! 
Such an attachment of a small or weak, towards a great and power- 
ful nation, dooms the former to b(i the satellite of the latter. 

Against the insidious wiles of foreign influence, [I conjure you 
to] believe me, [fellow citizens],* the jealousy of a free j)eople ought 
to be [constantly] ® awake, since history and experience prove that 
foreign influence is one of the most baneful foes of Kcpublican 
Government. — Hut that jealousy to be useful must be impartial : 
else it becomes •the instrument of the very influence to be avoided, 
instead of a defence against it. — Exceftsive imrtiality for one foreign 
nation and*excessive dislike of another, cause those whom they 
actuate to see danger only on une side, and serve to veil and even 
second the arts of influence on the other. — Real Patriots, who may 
resist the intrigues of the favourite, are liable to become suspected 
odious ; whvle its tools and dupes usurp the applause and confl- 
dence of the people, to sun’ender their interests. — 

The great rule of conduct for us, in regard to foreign nations is, 
[in extending our commercial relations,] to hate with them as little 
Political coiyiectlpn as possible. So far as we have already fonnea. 
engagements let them be fulfilled with [•] perfect good faith.— Hers 
let us stop.— 

^ another ^ Istly * 2ndly ^ toy fiioiai, 

* wci»fittt)y * clKContspectHm indeed, but with 
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Europe has a set of primary interests, which to us have none, or 
a very remote relation. — ilence she must be engaged in frequent 
controversies, the causes of which are essentially foreign to our con- 
cerns. — Hence therefore it must be unwise in us to imx>licate 
ourselves by p] artificial [ties] ^ in the ordinary vicissitudes of her 
iwlitics, [or] • the ordinary combinations and collisions of her friend- 
ships, or enmities. 

Our detache^ and distant situation incites and enables us to 
pursue a different course. — ^If we remain one People, under an 
efficient government, the period is not far off, when we may defy 
material injury from external annoyance ; when we may take such 
an attitude a' will cause the neutrality we may at any time resolve 
[upon] * to be scrupulously respected. — When [*] belligerent* na- 
tions, under the impossibility of making acquisitions upon us, will 
[not] lightly hazard the giving us provi>cation [“] ; when we may 
choose peace or war, as bur interest guided by P] justice shall 
counseL— 

Why forego the advantages of so peculiar a situation ? — Why 
quit our own to stand upon foreign ground? — Why, by interweaving 
our destiny with that of any part of Europe, entangle our peace 
and prosperity in the toils of European ambition, rivalship, in- 
terest, humour, oar caprice ? — 

’Tie our true policy to steer^lear of permanent alliances n 
any portion of the foreign world ; — so far, I mean, as we are now at 
liberty to do it — for let me not be understood as capable of patroniz* 
ing infidelity to [existing] ” engagements, hold the maxim no 
less applicable to public than to private amurs] that honesty is 
[always] the best policy). — [4 repeat it therefore let those engage- 
ments] “ be observed in their genuine sense. — But in my opinion it 
is unnecessary and would be unwise to extend them. — 

Taking care always to keep ourselves, by suitable >^Btablishm 6 nt 0 , 
on a respectably defensive {)09ture, we may safely trust to [tempo- 
rary] alliances for exti-aordinsry emergencies.— 

^ flarmony, liberal intercourse with all nations, ara recommended 
by policy, humanity and interest. — ^But even our commercial policy 
should bold an equal and impartial hand : — neither seeking nor 
granting exclusive favours or preferences;— consulting the natural 
course ^ things ; — diffusing and diversifying by gentle means the 
streams of commerce, but forcing nothing establishing with 
Powers so disposed— in order to give to trade k stable course, to de- 

I an a oonBectioU * in ^ to observe ^ nehhsr of two 

a to throw our weight into the opposite scale; 7 our 

a iutimate connections a pre-oxistsag 

^ fyr I hold it to be as true in public as in private transaotloaa^ 

» tltoseimasi ° occartonai 
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6ne the rights of our Merchants and to enable the Government to 
support them — conventional rules of irAercourse, the best tliat 
present circumstances and mutual opinion will peimit ; but tern* 
ix>rary, and liable to be from time to time abandoned or varied, as 
experience and circumstances shall dictate ; constantly keeping in 
view, that ’tis folly in one nation to look for disinterested favours 
[from] ‘ another, — that it must pay with a portion of its inde- 
jjendence for whatever i% may accept under that character — that by 
such acceptance, it may place itself in the condition of having given 
equivalents for nominal favours and yet of being reproached with 
iiigi-atitttde for not giving more. — 1’hcre can be no greater error than 
to expect, or calculate upon real favours from Nation to Nation. — 
’'ris.ap illusion which experience must cure, which a just pride 
ought to discard. 

In offering to you, my Countrymen, these counsels of an old and 
affectionate friend, I dare not hope they will make the strong and 
lasting impression I could wish, — ^that they will controul the usual 
ouiirent of the passions or prevent our Nation from running the 
course which has hitherto marked the destiny of Nations. — But if I 
may even Ratter myself, that they may be productive of some 
partial benefit ; some occasional good ; that they may now and then 
recur to moderate the fury of party spirit, to warn against the mis- 
chiefs of foieign intrigue, to guard against* the impostures of 
pretended patriotism, this hope will be a full recompense for the 
solicitude for your welfare, by which they have been dictated, — 

How far in the discharge of my ofiicial duties, I have been guided 
by the principles which have been delineated, the public Records 
aud other evidences of my conduct must witness to lou, and to the 
World. — To myself, the assurance of my own conscience is, that I 
have at least believ^ myself to be guided by them. 

In relation HD the still subsisting War in Europe, my Proclama- 
tion of the 22nd of April, 1793, ds the index to my plan. — 
SanctionodP by your approving voice and by that of Yonr Repre- 
sentatives in ly)th Houses of Congress, the spirit of that measure 
has continually governed me : — uninfluenoed by any attempts to 
deter or divert me from it. 

After delibefate examination with the aid of the best lights 1 
could obtain, [*] I was well satisfied that our country, under all the 
circumstances of the case, had a right to take, and was bound in 
duty and interest, tf take a Neutrd position. — Having t^en it, 
I determined, as^far as should depend upon me, to maintain it, with 
moderation, ^raeverance, apd firmness. — . 

1 at • 

(> and fhmi smu disagreeing in their impressioiu of the origin, progress, 
lad nature of that war,) 
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[The considerations winch respect the right to hold this conduct, 
[it is not necessary] ' on 'this occasion [to detail.] I will only ob- 
serve, that according to my understanding of the matter, that right, 
so far from being denied by any of the Belligerent Powers, has l^en 
virtually admitted by all . — ] * 

The duty of holding a neutral conduct may be inferred, without 
anything more, from the obligation which justice and humanity 
impose on eveiy nation, in cases in which it is free to act, to main- 
tain inviolate the relations of Peace and Amity towards other 
Nations. — 

The inducements of interest for observing that conduct, will best 
be referred t ' your own reflections and experience.— -With me, a 
predominant motive has been to endeavour to gain time to,, our 
country to settle and mature its yet ?‘ecent institutions, and to pro- 
gress without interruption to that degree of strength and con- 
sistency, which is necessary to give it, humanly speaking, the 
command of its own fortunes. 

Though in reviewing the incidents of my Administration, I am 
unconscious of intentional error — I am nevertheless too sensible of 
my defects not to think it probable that I [may] have committed 
many errors. — [Whatever they may be I] ® fervently beseech the 
Almighty to avert or mitigate [the evils to which they may tend.] * 
— I shun also carryswith me the hope that my country will never 
cease to view them with indulgence ; and that after forty-five years 
of my life dedicated to its service, with an upright zeal, the faults 
of incompetent abilities will be consigned to oblivion, aa myself 
must soon be to the mansions of rest, p] 

^ some of them of a delicate nature, would be improperly the subject of ex- 
planation. 

* The considerations which respect the right to hold this conduct, some of 
them of a delicate nature, would be improperly the subject df explanation on 
this occasion. I will barely obser^ that according to my understanding of 
the matter, that right so far from being denied by any belligerent Power, has 
been virtually admitted by all. — 

This paragraph is then erased from the word ** conduct,** and the following 
sentence interlined, “ would be improperly the subject of particular discussion 
on this occasion. I will barely observe that to me they appear to be war- 
ranted by well-established principles of the Laws of Nations as applicable to 
the nature of our alliance with France in connection with the cu*cumstaDces of 
the War, and the relative situation of the contending Parties.’* 

A piece of paper is afterwards wafered over both, on which the paragraph 
as H stands in the text is written, and on the mardn is the. (bllovring note: — 
** This is the first drafh und it is questionable which of the two is to be pre- 
ferred," 

» 1 deprecate the evils to whidj they may tend, and < thenj^^ 

* Hay 1 without the chai^ of ostentation add, that neither ambition nor 
aterest has been the impelling cause of my actions— *that I have ie* 
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Belying on its kindness in this as in other things, and actuated 
by that fervent love towards it, which is*so natural to a man, who 
views in it the native soil of himself and his progenitors for 
[several] * generations ; — I anticipate with pleasing expectation that 
retreat, in Avhich 1 promise myself to realize, without alloy, the 
sweet enjoyment of partaking, in the midst of my fellow-citizens, 
tfie benign influence of good Laws under a free Government, — the 
ever favourite object of tny heart, and the haj)py reward, as I trust, 
of our mutual cares, labours, and dangers.* 

Go. Washington. 

United States, 19#A September^ 1796. 


signedly misused any power confided to me nor hesitated to use one, where 1 
tliought it could redound to your benefit ? May I without the appearance of 
aftectation say, that the fortune with which I came into office is not bettered 
otherwise than by the improvement in the value of property which the quick 
progress and uncommon prosperity of our country have produced ? May 1 
still further add without breach of delicacy, that 1 shall retire without cause 
for a blush, with no sentiments alien to the force of those vows for the happi- 
ness of his country so natural to a citizen who sees in it the native soil of his 
progenitors and himself for four generations ? 

On the mai^in opposite this paragraph is the following note : ** This para- 
graph may have the ajjpearance of self'distrust and mere vanity 

* four 

* The paragraph beginning with the words, ** May 1 without the charge oi 
ostentation add,'* having been struck out, the following note is written on the 
margin of that wliich is inserted in its place in the text Continvation of 
the pttragraph preceding the hit ending with the word * rest.* " 
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PROCEEDINGS OF CONGRESS IN CONSEQUENC: 
OP THE DEATH OF WASHINGTON. 


Speech of John Marshall in the House op Representatites, 
AND Resolutions adopted by the House, DeueSiber 
19th, 1799.' 

Mb. Speaker, — 

The melancholy event, which was yesterday announced with 
doubt, has been rendered but too certain. Our Washington is no 
more I The hero, the patriot, and the sage of America ; the man on 
whom, in times of danger, every eye was turned, and all hopes were 
placed, lives now only in his own great actions, and in the hearts of 
an affectionate and afflicted people. 

If, Sir, it had even not been usual openly to testify respect for the 
memory of those whom Heaven has selected as its instruments for 
dispensing good to man, yet such has been the uncommon worth, 
and such the extraordinary incidents, which have marked the life of 
him whose loss we all deplore, that the whole American nation, 
impelled by the same feelings, would call with one voice for a public 
manifestation of that sorrow, which is so deep and so universal. 

More than any other individual, and as much as to one individual 
was ])ossible, has he contributed to found this our wide-spread, ing 
.<^mpire. and to give to the western world independence and freedom. 

Having effected the great object for which he was placed at the 
head of onr armies, we have^ seeR him convert the sword into the 
ploughshare, and sink the soldier in the citizen. 

When the debility of our federal system had 1[>6Come manifest 
and the bonds which connected this vast continent were dissolving, 
we have seen him the chief of those patriots who formed for us a 
constitution, which, by preserving tlio Union, will, I trust, sub- 
stantiate and perpetuate those blessings which osir Bfjvolution had 
promised to bestoW. 

I The intelligenoe of the death of Washington had been reoeit^d the per 
ceding da)r, and the House immediately adjourned. The next morning Mr. 
Marahall addreieed this speech to the House. ** 
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In obedience to the general voice of h^is country, calling him to 
preside over a great people, we have seen him once more quit the 
retirement he loved, and, in a season more stormy and tempestuous 
than war itself, with calm and wise determination pursue Uie true 
interests of the nation, and contribute, more than any other could 
contribute, to the establishment of tfiat system of policy which will, 
T trust, yet preserve our jjeace, our honour, and our independence. 

Having b^n twice lilianimously chosen the chief magistrate of a 
free people, we have seen him, at a time when his re-election with 
universal suU'rage could not be doubted, afford to the world a rare 
instandb of moderation, by withdrawing from his station to the 
peaceful walks of private life. 

Hi^wevor the public confidence may change, and the public 
affections fluctuate with respect to others, with respect to him they 
have, in war and iu peace, in public and in private life, been as steady 
as his own firm mind, and as constant as his own exalted virtues. 

Let us, then, Mr. Speaker, pay the last tribute of respect and 
affection to out departed friend. Let the grand council of the nation 
display those sentiments which the nation feels. For this purpose 
I hold in my hand some resolutions, which 1 take the liberty of 
offering to the house. 

Me^ved^ That this house will wait on the President, in condolence 
of this mournful event. 

Itesoloeds That the Speaker’s chair be shrouded with black, and 
that the members and officers of the house wear black during the 
session. 

Resolved^ That a committee, in conjunction with one from the 
Senate, be appointed to consider on the most suitable manner of 
paying honour to the memory of the man, first in war, first . in 
peace, and first in the hearts of ^is fellow-citizens. 


* Letter jIiom the Senate Tg the President of the 
United States. 


> 23rd December, 1799. 

The Senate of the United States respectfully take leave to express 
to you their deep regret for the loss their country sustains in the 
death of General^George Washington. 

This event, so distressing to all our fellcipv-citizens, must be 
peculiarly heavy to you, who have long been associated with him in 
deeds patriotism. Permit us, Sir, to mingle our tears with yonrs. 
On this occasion it is manly to weep. To lose such a man, at such 
a cxisis^^s no common calamity to the world. Our country mooma 

5 Q 2 
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a father. The Almighty pisposcr of human events has taken from 
us our greatest l)euefactor and ornament. It becomes us to submit 
with reverence to him “ who maketb darkness his pavilion.” 

With i^atriotic pride we review the life of our Washington, and 
compare him with those of other countries who have been pre- 
eminent in fame. Ancient ana modem times are diminished befoip 
him. Greatness and guilt have too often been allied ; but his fame 
is whiter than it is brilliant. The destfoyers of nations stood 
abashed at the majesty of his virtues. It reproved the intemperance 
of their ambition, and darkened the splendour of victory. The 
scene is closed, and we are no longer anxious lest misfortune should 
sully his gloiy ; he has travelled on to the end of his journey, and 
carried with him an increasing weight of honour ; he has deposited it 
safely, whore misfortune cannot tarnish it, where malice cannot 
blast it. Favoured of Heaven, he departed without exhibiting the 
weakness of humanity. Magnanimous in death, the darkness of the 
grave could not obscure his brightness. 

Such was the man whom we deplore. Thanks to God, his glory 
is consummated. Washington yet lives on earth in his spotless 
example ; his spirit is in Heaven. 

Let his countrymen consecrate the memory of the heroic general, 
the patriotic statesman, and the virtuous sage. Let them teach 
their children never to forget, that the fruits of his labours and his 
example are their inheritance. 


The President’s Answer. 

Gentlemen of the Senate, » 23rd December, 1799. 

I receive with the most respectful and affectionate sentiments, in 
this impressive address, the obliging expressions of youl' regret %r 
the loss our country has sustained in the death of hei^^most esteemed, 
beloved, and admired citizen, • 

In the multitude of my thoughts and recollections on this 
melancholy event, you will permit me to say, that 1 have seen him^ 
in the days of adversity, in some of the scenes of his deepest distress 
and most trying perplexities. I have also attended him in his 
•highest elevation and moat prosperous felicity, with nnifoim admiiw- 
tion of his wisdom, moderation, and constancy. 

Among all our c^ginal associates in that memorable feague of this 
continent, in 1774, which first expressed the sovereign will of a fi»e 
nation in America, he was the only one remaining in th% general 
government. Although with a constitution more enfeebled t^n his, 
at an age when he thought it necessary to prepare for retilemsnt, I 
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feel myself alone, bereaved of my last brother, yet I derive a strong 
‘consolation from the unanimous disposition which appears, in all 
ages and classes, to mingle their soitows with mine on this common 
calamity to the world. 

The life of our Wasliington cannot suffer by a comparison with 
those of other countries who have been most celebrated and exalted 
Jby fame. The attributes and decorations of royalty could only have 
served to eclipse the mgjesty of those virtues which made him, from 
being a modest citizen, a more resplendent luminary. Misfortune, 
had he lived, could hereafter have sullied his glory only with those 
8ui>erficial minds, who, believing that character and actions are 
marked by success alone, rarely deserve to enjoy it. Malice could 
never blast his honour, and envy made him a singular exception to 
hef ifniversal rule. For himself, l\e had lived long enough to life 
and to glory ; for his fellow-citizens, if tlieir prayers could have been 
answered, he would have been immortal ; for me, his departure is at 
a most unfortunate moment. Trusting, however, in the wise and 
righteous dominion of Providence over the passions of men, and the 
results of their actions, as well as over their lives, nothing remains 
for me but humble resignation. 

His example is now compleie; and it will teach wisdom and 
virtue to magistrates, citizens, and men, not only in the present age, 
but in fiiture generations, as long as our history shall be read. If a 
Trajan found a Pliny, a Marcus Aurelius can never want 
biographers, eulogists, or historians. 

John Adams. 


Joint Resolutions adopted by both Houses op Congress. 

December 23rc?. Resolved, hy the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of tiie United States of America, in Congress assemblerl, 
That a mvblo monument be erected by the United States at the 
Capitol of the city of Washington, and that the family of Gejjgral 
Washington requested to permit his body to be deposited under 
it, and that the monument be so designed as to commemorate the 
great events o^bis military and political life. 

And he it fwrther rtsolved. That there be a funeral procession from 
Congress Hall, to the German Lutheran* Church, in memory of 
General George Washington, on Thursday, the 26th instant, and 
that an oration be prepared at the request of Congress, to be 
delivered before^both Houses that day ; and Qiat the President of 
the Senate, and Speaker of the House of Repifesentatives, be desired 
to request one of the membem of Congress to prepare and deliver the 
same.* 

Awi he itfwrthfiT reedlved^ That it be recommended to the people 
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of the United States to wear crape on their left arm, as moiiming, 
for thirty days. t. 

And hat it further resolved.^ That the President of the United 
States be requested to direct a copy of these resolutions to be 
transmitted to Mrs. Washington, assuring her of the profound 
respect Congress will ever bear for her person and character, of their 
condolence on the late afflicting dispensation of Providence ; and^ 
entreating her assent to the interment of the remains of General 
Washington in the manner expressed in the iirst resolution. 

Resdlvedt That the President of the United States be requested to 
issue his proclamation, notifying to the people throughout the United 
States the recommendation contained in the third resolution. 

December SOth. Resolved, That it bo recommended to the pgople 
of the United States to assomMe, on the twenty-second day of 
February next, in such numbers and manner as may be convenient, 
publicly to testify their grief for the death of General George Wash^ 
ington, by suitable eulogies, orations, and discourses, or by public 
prayers. 

And it is further resolved. That the President be requested to 
isi^e a proclamation, for the purpose of carrying the foregoing ropolu* 
Uon into effect. 
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WASHINGTON’S WILL. 


• In the Name of God, Amen. 

T, George Washington, of Mount Vernon, a citizen of the 
United States, and lately I^esident of the same, do make, ordain, 
and declare this instrument, which is written with my own hand,, 
and every page thereof subscribed with my name,^ to be my last 
Will and Testament, revoking all others. 

Imprimis . — All my debts, of which there are but few, and none 
of magnitude, are to be punctually and speedily paid, and the lega» 
cles, hereinafter bequeathed, are to be discharged as soon as circum- 
stances will permit, and in the manner directed. # 

Item , — To my dearly beloved wife, Martha Wasliingtm^ I give 
and bequeath the use, profit, and benefit of my whole estate real 
and personal, for the tenn of her natural life, except such parts 
thereof as are specially disposed of hereafter. My improved lot in 
the town of Alexandria, situated on Pitt and Cameron streets, I give 
to her and her heirs for ever; as I also do my household and 
kitchen furniture of every sort and kind, with the liquors and 
groceries which may be on hand at the time of my decease, to be 
used and disposed of as she may think proper. 

Item . — ^Upon the decease of my wife, it is my will and desire that 
all the slaves whom 1 hold in my own right shall receive their free- 
diam. To^pmancipate them during her life would, though earnestly 
wished by me, be attended with such insuperable difficultieij^n 
account of tlieir intermixture by marriage with the dower negroes, 
as to excite the most painful sensations, if not disagreeable con- 
sequences to latter, while both descriptions are in the occupancy 
of the same proprietor ; it not being in my power, under the tenure 
by which the dower negroes are held, to manumit them. And 
whereas, amoi^ those who will receive freedom according to this 
devise, ^ere may be some, who, from old age, or bodily infirmities, 
and o^ers^whoy on account of tbeir infancy, ^ill be unable to sup- 
port themselves, it is my will and desire, that all, who come under 

1 In fhe original manuacript, George WASHisaTON's name was written 
•I the bgttom of every page. 
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the first and second description, shall bo comfortably clothed and 
fed by my heirs while the^ live ; and that such of the latter descrip- 
tion as have no parents living, or, if living, are unable or unwilling 
to provide for them, shall be bound by the court until they shall 
arrive at the age of twenty-five years; and, in cases whore no 
record can be produced, whereby their ages can he ascertained, the 
judgment of the court, upon its own view of the subject, shall lx 
adequate and final. The negi’oes thus boimd are (by their masters 
or mistresses) to he taught to read and write, and to be brought up 
to some useful occupation, agreeably to the laws of the Common- 
wealth of Vh'ginia, providing tor the support of orphan and other 
lKK>r childr en. And 1 do hereby expressly forbid the sale or trans- 
portation out of the said Commonwealth, of any slave I may die 
jx)ssessed of, under any pretence wbatsf)ever. And I do, moreover, 
most jx)intedly and most solemnly enjoin it upon my executors 
hereafter named, or the survivors of them, to see that this clause 
respecting slaves, and every part thereof, be religiously fulfilled afc 
the epKXjh at which it is directed to take place, witliout evasion, 
neglect, or delay, after the crops which may then bo on the ground 
are liarvested, particularly as it respects the aged and infirm ; seeing 
tftat a regular and permanent fund be established for their support, 
as long as there are subjects requiring it ; not trusting to the un- 
certain provision to be made by individuals. And to tny mulatto 
man, WUHarrif calling himself WUliam Lee, I give immediate free- 
dom, or, if he should prefer it, (on account of the accidents which 
have befallen him, and which have rendered him incapable of 
walking, or of any active employment), to remain in the situation 
he now is, it shall be optional in him to do so ; in either case, how- 
ever, I allow him an annuity of thirty dollars during his natural 
life, which shall be independent of the victuals and clothes ho has 
been accustomed to receive, if ho chooses the last alternative; but 
in full with his freedom, if he prefers the fii-st ; and this I give him, 
as a testimony of my sense of his attachment to me, and for bis 
faithful services during tlie revolutionary war, 

Item, — To the trustees (governors, or by whatsoever other name 
they may be designated) of the Academy in the town of Alexandria, 

1 give and l)equeath, in trust, four thousand dolkrs, or in other 
words, twenty of the shares which I hold in the Bank of Alexandria, * 
towards the support of a free school, established at, and annexed to, 
the said Academy, for the purpose of e<iucating such orphan 
children, or tlie children of such other poor and indigent persona, 
who are unable to accomplish it with their own mdans, and who, in 
the judgment of thoHrustees of the said seminary, are Wt entitled 
to the benefit of this donation. Tho aforesaid twenty shares 1 give 
and bequeath in pei-petuity ; the dividends only of which life to be 
drawn for and applied, the said trustees for the time being, for 
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. the uses above mentioned ; the stock to remain entire and untouched, 
unless indications of failure of the said Uank should be so apparent, 
or a discontinuance thereof, should render a removal of tliis fund 
necessary. In either of these cases, the amount of the stock here 
devised is to be vested in some other bank or public institution, 
whereby the interest may with regularity and certainty be drawn 
^and applied as above. And to prevent misconception, juy meaning 
is, and is hereby declaftd to be, that these tw(*nty shares are in lieu 
of, and not in addition to, the thousand pounds given by a mis- 
sive letter some years ago, in consequence wheretif an annuity of 
fifty pounds has since been paid towards the support of this insti- 
tution. 

— Whereas by a law of the Commonwealth of Virginia, 
enacted in the year 1785, the Lt‘,gislaturc thereof was pleased, as an 
evidence of its approbation of the services J hiid rendered tlie public 
during the Revolution, and partly, I believe, in consideration of my 
having suggested the vast advantages which the community would 
derive from the extension of its inland navigation under legislative 
patronage, to present me with one hundred shares, of one hundred 
dollars each, in the incorporated Company, established for the puiv 
pose of extending the navigation of James River fi-om the tide-w^ater 
to the mountains ; and also with fifty shares, of 100?. sterling each, 
in the corporation of another company, likewise established for the 
similar piirpose of opening the navigation of the River Potomac from 
the tide-water to Fort Cumberland ; the acceptance of which, 
although the offer was highly honourable and grateful to my 
feelings, was refused, as inconsistent with a principle which I had 
adopted and had never departed from, viz,, not to receive pecuniary 
compensation for any services T could render my country in its 
arduous struggle with Great Britain for its rights, and because 1 
had evaded aimilar propositiohs from other States in the Union ; 
adding to this refusal, however, an intimation, that, if it should be 
the pleasure of the legislature to x^niit me to appropriate the said 
shares to puljfic um, I would receive them on those terms witWue 
sensibility ; and this it having consented to, in flattering terms, as 
will appear by a subsequent law, and sundry resolutions, in the 
most ample aild honourable mamior ; — I proceed after this recital, 
for the more correct understanding of the case, to declare ; that, as 
it has always been a source of serious regret witli me, to see the 
youth of these United States sent to foreign countries for the jair- 
pose of education, often before their minds were formed, or they had 
imbibed ffny a&equate ideas of the happiness of their own ; con- 
tracting too frequently, not, only habits of flissipation and extra* 
vagarjipe, but princi|)le8 unfriendly to republican government, and to 
the true and genuine liberties of mankind, which thereafter are 
rkrely^overcome ; for these reasons it has been my ardent wish to 
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Bee a plan devised on a liberal scale, which would have a tendency 
to spread systematic ideas ‘through all parts of this rising empire, ' 
thereby to do away local attachments and State prejudices, as far as 
the nature of things would, or indeed ought to admit, from our na- 
tional councils. Looking anxiously forward to the accomplishment 
of so 4c“^irahle an object as this is (in my estimation), my mind has 
not b^n able to contemplate any plan more likely to effect thfe 
measure, than the establisment of a Unive/jsity in a central part 
of the United States, to w’hich the youths of fortune and talents 
from all parts thereof may be sent for the completion of their educa- 
tion, in all the branches of polite literature, in arts and sciences, in 
acquiring knowledge in the principles of politics and good govern- 
ment, and, as a matter of infinite importance in my judgment, by 
associating with each other and fonning friendships in juvenile 
years, be enabled to free themselves in a proper degree from those 
local prejudices and habitual jealousies which have just been 
mentioned, and which, when carried to excess, are never-failing 
sources of disquietude to the public mind, and pregnant of mis- 
chievous consequences to this country. Under these impressions, 
so fully dilated, 

/#em. — I give and bequeath, in perpetuity, the fifty shares which 
I hold in the Potomac Company (under the aforesaid acts of the 
Legislature of Virginia), towards the endowment of a University, to 
be established within the limits of the District of Columbia, under 
the auspices of the general government, if that government should 
incline to extend a fostering hand towards it ; and, until such 
seminary is established, and the funds arising on these shares shall 
be required for its support, my further will and desire is, that the 
profit accruing therefrom shall, whenever the dividends are made, 
be laid out in purchasing stock in the Bank of Columbia, or some 
other bank, at the discretion of my executors, or by, the Treasurer 
of the United State.*? for the time being under the direction of Con- 
gress, provided that honourable body should patronize thameasureP^ 
an<^he dividends proceeding from the purchase of such stock are to 
be vested in more stock, and m on, imtil a sum adequate to the 
accomplishment of the object is obtained ; of which I have not the 
smallest doubt, before many years pass away, even if no aid or en- 
couragement is given by the legislative authority, or from any other 
source. 

Itm * — ^The hundred shares which I hold in the James River 
Company, I have given and now confirm in perpetuity, to and for 
use and benefit pf Liberty Hall Academy, in‘ the ^'County of 
Rockbridge in the Colnmon wealth of Virginia. 

release, exonerate, and discharge the estate of my de-* 
ceased brother, Samml Washinffton, from the payment or the 
money which is due to me for the land I sold to 
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(lying in the county of Berkeley), who assigned the same to liim, 
the said Samuel, who by agreement was to pay me therefor. And 
whereas, by some contract (the purport of which was never commu- 
nicated to me) between the said Samuel and his son, Thomtm 
WdUhington, the latter became possessed of the aforesaid land, 
without any conveyance having i>a8sed from me, either to thp said 
J^endkton, the said Samuel, or the said Thornton, and without any 
consideration having be|n made, by which neglect neither the legal 
nor equitable title has been alienated ; it rests therefore with me to 
declare my intentions concerning the premises ; and these are, to 
give and bequeath the said land to whomsoever the said Thornton 
Washington (who is also dead) devis|d the same, or to his heirs for 
ever, if he died intestate ; exonerating the estate of the said 
TMmtov, equally with that of the said Samuel, from payment of 
ibe purchase money, which, wi^h interest, agreeably to the original 
contract with the said Pendleton, would amount to more than a 
thousand pounds. And whereas two other sons of my said deceased 
brother Samuel, namely, George Steptoe Washington, and Lawrence 
Augustine Washington, were, by the decease of those to whose care 
they were committed, brought under my protection, and, in conse- 
quence, have occasioned advances on my part for their education at 
college and other schools, for their board, clothing, and other inci- 
dental expenses, to the amount of near five thousand dollars, over 
and above the sums furnished by their estate, which sum it may be 
inconvenient for them or their father’s estate to refund ; I do for 
these reasons acquit them and the said estate from the payment 
thereof, my intention being, that all accounts between them and 
me, and their father’s estate and me, shall stand balanced. 

Item. — The balance due to me from the estate of BarthdUmffw 
Dandfidge, deceased, (my wife's brother,) and which amounted, on 
the first day ^ October, 1796, to four hundred and twenty-five 
pounds, (as will appear by an acconn]- rendered by his deceased son, 
Jmhn Dan^rndge, who was the acting executor of his father’s will,) 
I release and acquit from the payment thereof. And the uegse^s, 
then thirty-thtee in number, formerjjf^ belonging to the said estate, 
who were taken in execution, sold, and purchased in on my account, 
in the year (Jtdqgih), and ever since have remained in the possession 
» and to the use of Mary, widow of the said Bartholomew Dandridge, 
with their increase, it is my will and desire shall continue and be in 
her possession, without paying hire, or making compensation for the 
same for the time past, or to come, during her natural life ; at the 
expiration ef which, I direct that all of them who are forty years old 
and upwards shall receive their freedom ; and all under that ago, and 
above sixteen, shall serve seveh years and no longer ; and all under 
sixteen^ears shall serve until they are twenty-five years of age, and 
then b^free. And, to avoid disputes respecting the ages of any of 
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these negroes, they are to be taken into the court of the county in 
which they reside, and thd judgment thereof, in this relation, shall' 
lie final and record thereof made, which may bo adduced as evidence 
at any time thereafter if disputes should arise concerning the same. 
And 1 further direct, that the heirs of the said Bartlidomew Dam-- 
dridgn. shall equally share the benefits arising from the services of the 
said negroes according to the tenor of this devise, upon the decease of 
their mother. 

Item , — If Oharhs Carter^ who intermarried with my niece Betty 
Lemsy is not sufficiently secured in the title to the lots he had of 
me in the town of Fredcjricksburg, it is my will and desire, that my 
executors shall make sucli con^yances of them as the law requires 
to render it perfect. 

Item . — To my nephew, William Augustine Washingtony artd‘hiia 
heirs, (if he should conceive them to be objects worth prosecuting,) 
a lot in the town of Manchester, (opposite to Richmond) No. 365, 
drawn on my sole account, and also the tenth of one or two hundred 
acre lots, and two or three half-acre lots, in the city and vicinity of 
Richmond, drawn in partnership with nine others, all in the lotteiy 
of the deceased WiUuiin Byrdy are given ; as is also a lot which 1 
purchased of John Hood, conveyed by WiUiam Willie and Samiid 
Qordmy trustees of the said John floody numbered 139, in the town 
of Edinburgh, in the County of Prince George, state of Virginia, 

Item . — To my nephew, Bushrod W<x^hmyton^ I give and 
bequeath all the lepers in my possession which relate to rny civil 
and military administration of the affairs of this country. I leave to 
him also such of my private jyapers as are worth preserving ; and at 
the decease of my wife, and before, if she is not inclined to retain 
them, I give and bequeath my library of books and pamphlets of 
every kind. 

Item . — Having sold lands which I possessed in the, State of Penn- 
sylvania, and part of a tract hold in equal right with George CUntony 
late governor of New York, in the State of New York, my share of laitd 
andJfiterest in the Great Dismal Swamp, and a tract of land which I 
owned in the County of Glom^ester, — ^withholding the legal titles 
thereto until the consideration money should be paid — ^and having, 
moreover, leased and conditionally sold (as will appeal by the tenor of 
the said leases) all my lands u|X)n the Great Eenhawa, and a tract 
upon Difficult Run, in the county of Loudoun, it is my will and direc- 
tion, that, whensoever the contracts are fully and respectively complied 
with, according to the spirit, true intent, and meaning wereof, on 

* »» 

1 As General Washang'tou never had any children, he gave the larger part of 
hia property to his nephews and nieces, and the children of Mrs, Washiogton*! 
son by hejr first marriage* The principal heir was Bushrod WaahinJ^, son 
of his brotberf John Augustine Washington. « 
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,i;he part of the purchasers, their heirs, or assigns, that then, and in 
that case, conveyances are to be made, agifeeably to the terms of the 
said contracts, and the money arising therefrom, when jiaid, to be 
vested in bank stock ; the dividends whereof, as of that also which 
is already vested therein, are to inure to my said wife during her 
life ; hut the stock itself is to remain and be subject to the general 
tlistrihution hereafter directed. 

Item , — To the Earl if Buchan I recommit the “ Box made of the 
Oak that sheltered the great Sir William Wallace^ after the battle of 
Falkirk,’* presented to me by his Lordship in terms too Mattering 
for me to rcjicat, with a request “ to pass it, on the event of my 
decease, to the man in my country who should appear to merit it 
besi', the same conditions that have induced him to send it to 
me.” Whether easy or not to select the man who might comport 
with his Lordship’s opinion in this respect, is not for me to say; 
but, conceiving that no disposition of this valuable curiosity can be 
more eligible than the recommitment of it to his own cabinet, 
agr^ably to the original design of the Goldsmith*s Company of 
Edinburgh, who presented it to him, and, at his request, con- 
sented that it should be transferred to nic, I do give and bequeath 
the same to his Lordship ; and, in case of his decease, to his heir, 
with my grateful thanks for the distinguished honour of presenting 
it to me, and more especially for the favourable sentiments with 
which he accompanied it 

Item, — ^To my brother, Charles Washington^ I give and bequeath 
the gold-headed cane left me by Dr. FranJdin in his will. I add 
nothing to it because of the ample provision I have made for his 
issue. To the acquaintances and friends of my juvenile years, 
Lawrmee Washington and Bobert Washington^ of Ohotanck, 1 give 
my other two gold-headed canes, having my arms engraved on 
them ; and to each, as they will bo useful where they live, I leave 
one of the spyglasses, which constituted part of my equipage during 
tne late vftur. To my compatriot in arms and old and intimate 
friend. Dr. Ci;fdk, I give my bureau (or, as the cabinet-makeri^eall 
it, tambour secretary) and the circular chair, an appendage of my 
study. To Dr. David Stewart I give my large shaving and dressing 
table, and telescope. To lie Eeverena, now Bryan^ Lard 
Faiifomy I give a Bible, in three large folio volumes, with notes, 
presented to me by the Bight Reverend Timnas WUsm^ Bishop of 
^dor and Man. To General de Lafayette I give a pair of finely- 
wrought steel pistols, taken from the enemy in the revolutionary 
war. To “my sistershin-law, Eanmh Wa^mgton and Mildred 
WcMngton^ to my friends, F^eanor Stuart^ Bdmah Washmgtm^ of 
Fairfiqjd, wd Missdbeth Washington, of Bayfield, 1 give each a 
mourning ring, of the value of one hundred dollars. These bequests 
are notice for the intrinsic value of them, 'lut as mementos of 
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my esteem and regard. To Tobias Lear I give the use of the farm, 
which he now holds in virtue of a lease from me to him and his 
deceased wife, (for and during their natural lives,) free from rent 
during his life ; at the expiration of which it is to be disposed of as 
is hereinafter directed. To Sally B. Haynie, (a distant relation of 
mine,) 1 give and bequeath three hundred dollars. To Sarah Green^ 
daughter of the deceased Thomas Bishop^ and to Ann Walhei^^ 
daughter of John Alton, also deceased, I ‘dve each one hundred 
dollars, in consideration of the attachment of their fathers to me ; 
each of whom having lived nearly forty years in my family. To 
each of my nephews, William Augmtirte Washinytm, George 
Lewis, Geoige Steptoe Washington, Bushrod Washington, and 
Samud Washington, I give one of the swords or conteaux, of yvhich 
I may die possessed ; and they arc to choose in the order they are 
nam^. These swords are accompanied with an injunction not to 
nnsheath them for the purpose of shedding blood, except it be for 
self-defence or in defence of their country and its rights ; and in the 
latter case, to keep them unsheathed, and prefer falling with them 
in their hands to the relinquishment thereof. 

And now, having gone through those specific devices, with 
explanations for the more correct understanding of the meaning and 
design of them, I proceeds the distribution of the more important 
part of my estate, in manner following ; — 

First. — ^I’o my nephew, Bmhrod Washington, and his heirs, 
(partly in consideration of an intimation to his deceased father, 
while we were bachelors, and he had kindly undertaken to super- 
intend my estate during my military services in the former war 
between Great Britain and France, that, if I should fall therein. 
Mount Vernon, then less extensive in domain than at present, 
should become his property,) I ^vo and bequeath all tliat part 
thereof, which is comprehended within the following limits, viz. : — 
Beginning at the ford of Dogue^Bun, near my Mill, and extending 
along the road, and bounded thereby, as it now goes, and ever has 
gone; since my recollection of it, to the ford of Little 1} unting Creek, 
at the Gum Spring, until it comos to a knoll opposite to an old road, 
which formerly passed through the lower field of Muddy-Hole Farm ; 
at which, on the north side of the said road, are three'M or Spanish 
oaks, marked as a corner, and a stone plac^ ; thence by a lino of 
trees, to be marked rectangular, to the back line or outer boundary 
of the tract between Thmnpson Mason and myself ; thence with that 
line easterly (now double ditching, with a po 3 {-and^rail fence 
thereon) to the run of Little Hunting Creek ; thence witK that ran, 
which is the boundary between the lands of the late Mvmphrey 
Beake and me, to the tide water of the said creek ; thence ]»y that 
water to Potomac River ; thence with the river to the mouth of 
Hogue Creek ; and thenoe with the said Hogue Creek to the of 
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•hcgibning at the aforesaid ford ; containing upwards of four thoijsand 
acres, be the same more or less, tc^ether with the mansion-house, 
and all other buildings and improvements thereon. 

Skcokd. — I n consideration of the consanguinity between them and 
my wife, being as nearly related to her as to myself, as on account of 
the aflection 1 had for, and the obligation 1 was under to, their father 
'when living, who from his youth had attached himself to my person, 
and followed my fortunes through the vicissitudes of the late devo- 
lution, afterwards devoting his time to the superintendence of my 
private concerns for many years, whilst my public employments 
rendered it impracticable for me to do it myself, thereby affording 
me essential services, and alvrays pedbrming them in a manner the 
most; filial and respectful ; for these reasons, 1 say, 1 give and 
bequeath to George Fayette Washington and Lavjr&nce Augustine 
Wcbshington, and their heirs, my estate east of Little Hunting Creek, 
lying oil the River Potomac, including the farm of three hundred 
and sixty acres, leased to Tobias Lear, as noticed before, and con- 
taining in the whole, by deed, two thousand and twenty-seven acres, 
bo it more or less ; which said estate it is my will and desire should 
be equitably and advantageously divided between them, according to 
quantity, quality, and other circumstances, when the youngest shall 
have arrived at the age of twenty-one years, by three judicious and 
disinterested men ; one to be chosen by each of the brothers, and 
the third by these two. In the mean time, if the termination of 
my wife’s interest therein should have ceased, the profits arising 
therefrom are to be applied for their joint uses and benefit. 

Third, — And’ whereas it has always been my intention, since 
my expectation of having issue has ceased, to consider the grand- 
children of my wife in the same light as I do my own relations, and 
to act a friendly part by them ; more especially by the two whom 
we have raised from their earRest infancy, namely, Mleanor Parke 
Oustis and George Washington Pmrke Custis ; and w'hereas the 
former of* these hath lately intermarried with Lawrence Lewis, a son 
of my deceai^d sister, Betty Lewis, by which the induoemait to 
provide for them both has been increased ; wherefore, I give and 
bequeath to the said Latorence Lewis, and Eleanor Parke Lewis, 
his wife, and fheir heirs, the residue of my Mount Vernon estate, 
not already devised to my nephew, Bushrod Wa^iingion, compre- 
hended within the following description, viz. : — tlie land nortli 
of the road leading from the ford of Dogue Run to the Gum Spring, 
as described in the devise of the other part of the tract to BtA^hrod 
Washing^, until it comes to the stone and three rod or Spanish oaks 
on the knoll ; thence with the rectangular line to tiie lack line 
(between Mr. Masm and me) ; thence with that line w^esterly along 
the new double ditch to Dogue Bun, by the tumbling dam of my 
Mill j thence with the said run to the ford aforrmeutioned. To which £ 
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%M all the land I possess west of the said Doguo Kim and Dogue 
Greek, bounded easterly arid southerly thereby ; together with the 
mill, distillery, and all other houses and improvements on the 
promises, making together about two thousand acres, be it more 
or less. 

Foubth. — A ctuated by the principle already mentioned, I give 
and bequeath to George Waskingimi Parke Cmtis, the grandson of 
my wife, and my ward, and to his heirs, the. tract 1 hold on Four 
Mile Run, in the vicinity of Alexandria, containing one thousand 
two hundi*ed acres, more or less, and my entire square, No. 21, in 
the city of Washington. 

Fifth. — All the rest and residue of my estate, real and personal, 
not disposed of in manner aforesaid, in whatsoever consisting, whqjiie- 
soever lying, and whensoever found, (a schedule of which, as far as 
is recollect^, with a reasonable estimate of its value, is hereunto 
annexed,) I desire may be sold by my executors at such times, in 
suBh manner, and on such credits, (if an equal, valid, and satisfac- 
tory distribution of the specific property cannot made without,) as 
in their judgment shall be most conducive to the interests of the 
parties concerned ; and the moneys arising therefrom to be divided 
into twenty-three equal pjirts, and applied as follows, viz, : — ^To 
William Augmtine Washingtony EUzaheth Spoiswood, Jane T1iorn» 
tmiy and the heirs of Ann Ashton^ sons and daughters of my 
deceased brother, Augustine Washingtony I give and bequeath 
four jiarts ; that is, one part to each of them, I’o Fielding LewiSy 
George Leunsy Eohert LewiSy JTowell LewiSy and Petty Cartery 
SODS and daughters of my deceased sister, Betty LewiSy I give 
and bequeath five other parts ; one to each of them. To George 
Steptoe Washingtony Lawrence Augustine Washingtony Harriot 
ParkSy and the heirs of Tlmntm^ Washingtony sons and daughters 
of my deceased brother, Samud Wmhington, I give,And bequeath 
other four parts ; one to each of them. To Corbin Washingtony 
and the heirs of Jane Wadhingtony son and daughter of my deceased 
brotker, John Augustine Washingtony 1 give and l^ueath two 
parts ; one to each of them. TckSamud Washingtony '^Frances BaUy 
and MUJ/red Hammmdy son and daughters of my brother Charles 
Washingtony I give and bequeath three parts ; one part to each of 
them. And to George Fayette Washingtony Charles Augustine 
Washingtony and Maria Washingtony sons and daughter of my de- 
ceased nephew, George Augustine Washingtony 1 give one other 
part ; lhat is, to each a tlurd of that part. To misdbdh Parke 
Lo/Wy Martha Parke Fetor y and Eleanor Parke LeioiSy 1 give and 
bequeath three other t>art8 ; that is, a part to each of them* And 
to my nephews, Bushrod Washington and Lomrmee LemSym^ to 
my waa;^ the ^ndson of my wife, I give and bequeath one other 
part ; that js, a third thereof to each of them. An4 if it shonld so 
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happen that any of the persons whose names are here ennmeraterl 
(unknown to me) should now he deftd, or should die before me, that 
in either of these oases, the heir of such deceased jjerson shall, not- 
wit^standinj?, derive all the henefite of the bequest in the same 
manner as if he or she was actually living at the time. And, by 
way of advice, I recommend it to my executors not to be precipitate 
*n disposing of the landed property (herein directed to be sold), 
if from temporary cause* the sale thereof should be dull ; experience 
having fully evinced, that the price of land, especially above the 
falls of the river and on the western waters, has been progressively 
rising, and cannot be long checked in its increasing value. And I 
particularly recommend it to such of the legatees (under this clause 
of ipy^will), as can make it convenient, to take each a share of my 
stock m the Potomac Company in preference to the amount of what 
it might sell for ; being thoroughly convinced myself that no uses 
to which the money can be applied, will be so productive as the 
tolls arising from this navigation when in full operation (and thus, 
from the nature of things, it must be, ere long), and more especially 
rf that of the iShenandoah is added thereto. 

The family vault at Mount Vernon requiring repairs, and being 
improperly situated besides, 1 desire that a new one of brick, and 
upon a larger scale, may he built at the foot of what is commonly 
called the Vineyard Enclosure, on the ground which is marked out ; 
in which my remains, with those of my deceased relations (now in 
the old vault), and such others of my family as may choose to Ixi 
entombed there, may be deposited. And it is my express desire, 
that -my corpse may' be interred in a private manner, without parade 
or funeral oration. 

Lastly, I constitute and appoint my dearly beloved wife, Martha 
Wmlimgton^ my nephews, WtUiam Augmtim Wasliinglon^ BmhrM 
WaMngUmy Q^orge Steptoe Wdshington^ Samwl Washingt(m^ and 
J^awrmce Lewis, and my vrard, George Washington Farke Cmtis 
(i^ben he •shall have arrived at the age of twenty-one years), 
executrix and executors of this my will and testament ; in the con- 
struction of which it will be readilj* perceived, that no professional 
character has been consulted, or has had any agency in the draft ; 
and that, althdligh it has occupied many of my leisure hours to 
* digest, and to throw it into its present form, it may, notwith- 
standing, appear crude and incorrect ; but, having endeavoured to 
bo plain and explicit in all the devises, even at tb^ expense of pro- 
lixity, perhaps of tautolo^, I hope and trust that no disputes will 
arise ooncefning*them. But if, contraty to expectation, the case 
should be oUierwise, from the want of legal expressions, or the 
usual t^hnical terms, because too much or too little has been 
said on any of the devises to be consonant withjlaw, my will and 
diicctiOh expressly is, that all disputes (if unhap|)ily any should 

5 B 
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arise) shall he decided by three impartial and intelligent men^, 
known for ttieir probity and good understanding, two to be chosen 
by the disputants, each having the choice of one, and the third by 
those two ; which three men, thus diosen, shall, imfettered by law 
or legal constructions, declare their sense of the testator’s intention ; 
and such decision is, to all intents and purposes, to be as binding on 
the parties as if it had been given in the Supreme Court of th^ 
United States. • 

In wibms of ail and of each of the things herein contained, / itave set mg 
hand and seal, this ninth dag of July, in the year one thousand seven 
hund'ed and mnety,^ and of the Independence of tl\e United States t/ts 
twenty*fcmrth, 

Oeorgis Washtnotoh. 

* It tppean lim the tattater omilttil the wesd 
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A. I of Vice - President beneath htf 


AberTirokbie, General, appointed to 
the general command in America, 
187 ; encamps at Lake George, 191 ; 
iailure of his rash assault, 193; 
superseded, 205. 

Abraham, the Heights of, scaled by 
Wolfe, 213. 

Ackland, Lady Harriet, joins her 
^wounded husband in Burgoyne*s 
camp, 869; intrepidity of, 87G; 
distress of, 899 ; her heroism, 898 ; 
her reception in the American camp, 
899; married to Mr. Brudenell, 
908. 

Major, wounded, 797 ; again 
wounded and taken prisoner, 893; 
killed in a duel, 908. 

Adams, a waggoner, killed, 157. 

— — — , John, on the first oppositiq;i 
to the arbitrdiy claims of Great 
Britain, 233 ; his conduct at town 
*meetings^*277 ; speech at the meet- 
ing of the ifirst Congi^, 279 ; 
letter to bis wife, 281 ; opposes the 
petition to the King, 314 ; extracts 
from his diar^ 317 ; letter fiom 
his wife in praise of Washington, 
34$ ; her account of General Lee, 
349 ; letter to General Thomas, 
422 ; account of a dinner party at 
General Mifflin's^ 435 ; a membo- of 
the Boar(f of War and Ordnance, 
505; speech at the Declaration .of 
Indepii^ence, 528; nllBaber of a 
Oomtmttee, 590 ; Vice-President, 
11 40 phis opinions on ceremonial 
matters, 1451 ; censiders the post 


talents, 1510 ; charged with advo- 
cating monarchy, 1511 ; re-eJected, 
1542 ; remarks on Washington^ 
speech about Genet, 1576; writes 
to his wife about afiairs in France, 
1580; conversation with Washing- 
ton, 1581 ; declared President, 
1631 ; present at a farewell dinner 
given by Washington, 1632 ; takes 
the oath of office, speaks highly of 
Washington in his Inaugural Ad- 
dress, 1633 ; issues a proclamation 
for a special session of Congress, 
1641 ; appoints tliree envoys ex- 
traordinary to the French Republic, 
1643 ; perplexed by the belligerent 
duties devolving on him, writes to 
Washington, 1646 ; who replies, 
1647 ; states his reasons for tlie 
nomination of Washington, 1647; 
his reply to the letter of the Senate 
bn the death of Washington, 1692. 

Adams, Mn, letter from her husband, 
281 ; letter to her husband in fhiise 
•of Washix^ton, 34^ her account 
of his military cofl|)eer. General 
Lee, 349; account of an evening 
)iarty at General Mifflin’s, 435 ; her 
patriotic feelings, 477 ; present at a 
farewell dinner given by Washing- 
ton, 1632. 

— , Samuel, presides at town 
meeting, 2'(7 ; speech at the meet- 

' ing of tlie first Congress, 280' ; 
receives information of General 
Gage’s movements from Dr. Joseph 
Warren, 301 ; irresolution of, 316 ; 
excepted from the proffered amnesty, 

5 B 2 
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322 ; as Lieutenant-^Goveraor of 
Ma&sarhtisetts, receives WasHiogton 
at Cambridge, 1473. 

Adams, Sir Inomas, a British naval 
otlicer, 227, 

Adet, Mr., succeeds Mr. Fauchet as 
minister firotn the French Republic 
to the United States, lfi02 ; pre- 
sents the colours of Fr|nce to 
Washington, 1618, 1630. 

Agnevr, Brigadier-General, killed at 
Germantown, 915. 

Agriculture, 'ove of Washington for, 
1409. 

Aix-la-C^apelle, treaty of, does not 
settle the boundaries in America, 33. 

Alarm-signals, for the Jerseys, 1051. 

Albany, panic at, on the approach of 
Burgoyne, 797. 

Alexandria, grand council of war at, 
112 ; Wa^ington's bequeat to the 
town, 1696. 

Aliquippa, Queen, Washington's visit 
to, 69 ; medal sent to her son, who 
received the name of Faii^, 90. 

.4llpgany, River, crossed by Washing- 

* ton on a raft, 68. 

Allen, Ensign, employed to drill the 
Virginians, 121. 

, Ethan, and the ** Green Moun- 
tain Boys," 310 ; arrives atTioonde- 
roga, 311 ; surprises and takes the 
fort, 312 } rivalry between him and 
Benedict Arnold, 373 ; his letter to 
the New York Congicss, «b. $«his 
projects, 375 ; joins the army as a 
w»liuiceer, 381; his enthusiasm, 
394; tal^ prisoner, 395; |iis 
letter to t^pBritish General, 396 ; 
his conduct censured by Washing- 
ton, 397 ; letter concerning, 426 ; 
his devotion and misfortunes, 723 ; 
exchanged for Colonel Campbell, 
999 ; his retirement, 1000. 

Levi, brother of Ethan, hit 
fraternal zeal, 428 ; ktter from, ib- 

Amboy, evacuation of, by the British, 
774. 

Ambuscade, the, captures the Gran^, 
a British vessel, 1558 ; deieats the 

, Boston, 1570. 


American Colonies, their treatment by 
England, 231 ; debate on the right 
of taxing, 234 ; Acts of Parliament 
for levying taxes in, 242 ; armed 
vessels fitted out by the Congress to 
defend the coasts of the, 403 ; Burke 
on the state of ufiairs in the, 717. 

— independence, declaration'' 

of, 528.‘ 

Ames, Fisher, on the Congress, 1463 ; 
opposed to Colonel Parker of Vir- 
ginia, 1581 ; remark upon the pub- 
lication of the Farewell Addi-ess, 
1627. 

Amesbury, a British spy, seized, 772. 

Amherst, Major-General, expedition 
under, 188; pbpularity of, 205; 
captures Ticonderoga, 207 ; re- 
pairs the works, t6. ; his orders to 
General Mun ay, 217 ; his expedi- 
tion against Montreal, which capi- 
tulates, 21 7. 

Anderson, Ephraim, his scheme against 
the British ships at New York 
approved by Congress, 556 ; not 
carried out, 557. 

Andrd, Major, pageant of the Mis- 
chianza got up by, 997 ; aide-de- 
camp to »Sir Henry Clinton, 1153; 
correspondence with General Ar- 
nold, 1153; his varied talents, 
1156 ; bis corTe$|[>ondence with Mrs. 
Arnold, »6. ; his midnight confer- 
ence with Arnold) 1159 ; uneasiness 
of, 1160; his journey in disguise, 
1161 ; his capture, 1163 ; circuln- 
stances attending it, 1165; his de- 
jection, 1166 ; hft( papers sent to 
Washington, t6. ; his letter to 
Washington, 11^7; his ptopessity 
for caricature, 1168; orders for ^ 
his purify, 1174 ; his conduct as 
a prisoner, 1177 ; conveyed to Tap- 
pan, 1180; writes to Sir H. Clin- 
ton, 1182 ; his proposed exchange 
for Arnold, ll63; talents and 
accomplishments, 1184; interces- 
sion or H. Clinton on his bdialf, 
1185 ; his affecting appeal rejected, 
1187 ; revieiy of hiscoiidq^ll88* 
his ezecation, 1190; his remain 
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dfsinternsd and buried in WeHtmin- 
» fiter Abbey, f>.; bis captors re- 
warded, 1191 } sympathy for his 
fate, 1193. 

Angel, Colonel, his brave defence of a 
bridge at Springfield, 1128. 

Annapolis, the seat of govemnieiit of 
t Maryland, described, 227. 

Apportionment Bill, the, •1520; ob- 
jections of Washington, 1521; a 
new bill substituted, to which he 

* consents, t6. 

Arbuthnot, Admiral, enters Charles- 
ton harbour, 1112 ; fleet under, 
4.027 ; his approach to Charleston, 
1114; his action with the French 
fleet, 1281. 

Armstrong, Captain, bravery of, 1310. 

— — , Colonel John, destroys 

the savages at Kittanning, 172; 
wounded, 173. 

- ' , Major, 710 ; his atten- 
tions to General Mercer, 713. 

mm ' . - ^ Major-General, his testi- 

mony to Washington's services, 
928 ; particulaja respecting, 1374, 

Army, American, why styled the Con- 
tinental, 318 ; its constitution, 322, 
353 ; discontents among its officei's, | 
357 ; arrangements at head-quar- 
ters, 358 ; its distribution, 382 ; 
rigid discipline in the, t6. ; scarcity 
of gunpowder, 3(56 ; difficulties in 
fitting it out, 423 ; disbanded, 443 ; 
defeated at Quebec, 461 ; regula- 

• tions im 505; its condition at 

Crown Point, 542; secret discon- 
tents amon^ the troops at, 545; 
loss of, at Long Island, 577.; its 
distres^ state at New York, 585 ; 
desertions in, 1»88 ; arrangements of 
the, 619 ; its sad plight, 627, 947, 
1201 ; its perilous situation, 659 ; 
crosses the llelaware, 687 ; wonts 
of the, 73.5, 1227 ; reinforced, 
870 } retreats 4o Perkiomen Creek, 
914; scm’city in the camp, 977; 
disciplined, 985; its 1013; 

its iginter cantcnmei^ 1051 ; its 
snfierings, 1081 ; impressment of j 
supfifies thr it, 1083, 1105 ; mu- 1 


* tiny in the, 1 109 ; its inefficient 
status 1287 ; goes into winter quar- 
ters, 1352 ; discontents in the, 1361, 
1365 ; its junction with the French 
army, 1363; memorial of its offi- 
cers to Congiess, 1365; aiionymouK 
papers circulated in the, 1366 ; bold 
but dangerous appeal to, 1368; 
letter of Washington on behalf of, 
1372 ; dismissed on furlough, 1377 ; 
discharged from service, 1385 ; jiart- 
ing address of Washington to, 1385. 

Army, British, why styled Ministerial, 
318; its movements before New 
York, 593; its composition, 779; 
capitulation of the, under Bur- 
goyne, 904; indolence and luxury 
in the, 978 ; under Lord Cornwal- 
lis, surrenders to the Americans, 
1348 ; ceremonies on the capitula* 
1349. 

Arnold, Benedict;, [larticulars relative 
to, 311 ; surprises and takes St. 
John’s, 313 ; rivalry between him 
and Ethan Allen, 373 ; throws up 
his command, 377 ; his impatience, 
378 ; important command entrusted 
to, 389 ; fears for, 392 ; progress 
of, 398 ; his difficulties in the wil- 
derness, 415 ; eulogized by Wash- 
ington, 420 ; his proceedings at 
Point Levi, 437 ; lands at Wolfe’s 
Cove, 438 ; withdraws to Point aiix 
Trembles, 440 ; wounded, 460 ; his 
^gallantry, 462, 753 ; blockades 
^Quebec, 497 ; his difficulties, tfr. ; 
disastrous news received bj^ 507 ; 
flotilla under, 636; his gauantiys 

• 638; his brave |mistanoe, 639; 
slight put upon, 7ft ; his miracu- 
lous escape, 752 ; dedines command 
on the Hudson, 765 ; appointed 
to command in Philadelphia, 768 ; 
enterprise headed by, 834 ; his 
stratum to relieve Fort Stanwix, 
843 ; his success, 844 ; army under, 
873 ; his Impetuous attack on the 
British, 875 ; his diiqmte with Ge- 
neral Gates, 878; his indignant 
letter, 879; impatient for battle, 
891 ; wounded, 894 ; in command 
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at Philadelphia* 1088; proclama- 
tiou of* 1098 ; his ostentations pro* 
digality, %b , ; attachment formed by* 
t6; charges against him* 1091; 
his address to the public* i6.; his 
resignation* 1092 ; marries Miss 
Shippen* 1093 ; court-martial on, 
1094; his sentence of reprimand* 
1095 ; reprehended by Washington* 
1096 ; adventurous project of, ib » ; 
appeals to the French Minister* 
1107; writes to General Schuyler, 
1108; obtains command at West 
Point* 135; treason of* 1152; 
his correspondence with Clinton* 
1153; fixes his head-quarters at 
Beverley, 1154; his secret coiTe- 
spondeuce with Major Andrd* 1154 ; 
Ills treachery, t6.; goes on board the 
Vulture British sloop of war, 1158; 
fears of, 1170; his flight fi*om 
Robinson House, 1171; escapes to 
the Vulture, 1173; his letters to 
Washington, 1174; intercedes for 
Major Andrcf, 1186 ; made Briga- 
dier General in the British service, 
1191; vindif^ates his conduct, t6.; 
his address and proclamation, 1192 ; 
letter of his mother to him, 1194 ; 
scheme to entrap him* 1196; British 
command entrusted to, 1226 ; his ex- 
pedition into Virginia, 1236; his 
buccaneering ravages, 1237 ; arrives 
at Portsmouth, 1238 ; fortifies him- 
self there, 1276 ; efforts to capture 
him* 1257 ; reply of an American 

P risoner to, 1281; returns to New 
'otk, 1298 ; ravages New London* 
1319; the close of his career i& 
America, ib. 

Arnold* Mrs., shock to her feelings, 
1171 ; letter of her husband in her 
behalf, 1174; letter of Washington 
to, 1175; goes to her father at 
Philadelphia* 1176 ; ordered to quit 
the country, 1194 ; her subsequent 
ip»rtunes* 1195. : 

Atmle ^9 Washington's want of* be- 
^10 Boston* 408. 

AsgiU, Captain* fate of* 1357 ; admit- 
ted on parole* 1358 ; intercession of 


I his mother, ib , ; his sad situatioBf 
I 1359. 

; Atlee, Colonel, retreat of* 572. 
Augusta, the, blown up in the Bela* 
ware, 922. ^ 

Ayiett, Anne, marriage of* to Augus* 
I tine Washimrton, 17. 


B. 

Ba<^he*s Aurora, contains libellous atp 
tacks on Washington* 1621. 

Balcarras* Lord* commands the light 
infantry* 892 ; defends Burgeyne's 
inti’enchments, 894. 

Bail* Lieut.-Colonel, the bearer of 
a letter from Wilkinson to Gates* 
971. 

Baltimore* meetings held at, to op- 
jiosc the ratification of the treaty 
with England* 1604. 

Barbadoes, visit of Lawrence and 
George Washington to, 46 ; * 

dents at* 47. 

Ban'as* Count de* particulars respect- 
ing, 1290, 

, Mr.* president of the Direc- 
tory* delivers a complimentary ad- 
dress to Mr. Monroe, 1641. 

Barton, Lieut.-Colonel, captures Ge- 
neral Prescott, 799. 

Bastille, the key of the, sent by La- 
.fayette to Washington, 1496, " 

BatPs Hill, position of the Americans 
at, 1037. o 

Baum, Lieut, - Colonel* detachment 
under, 836; woualed, 840; his 
death, 841. 

Baxter, Colonel* killed at Fort Wash- 
ington* 646. * 

Baylor* Lieut.-Colonel, wounded* and 
his dragoons massacred, 1045. 

Beddinger s battalion employed agsi pat 
the Indians* 1515. 

Bedel, Colonel* stationed eat the Ce- 
dars* 507, 

Bedford* W^Jiington settlee a plan 
military f^erations at, 15d3£ 

B^e, Anthony* 1»shop of Dorhem, 
military ardour of, 5* * 
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^elvoir, a beautiful sent, near Mount 
Vernon, 19, 28, l<JJd. 

Bennington, expedition against, 835 ; 
defeat of the British at, 841. 

Bcqflesta, numerous, of Washington’s 
will, 1704. 

Bermuda, arrival of Lawrence Wash- 

^ ingtoii at, 48. 

Billy, Washington’s Mulatft) servant, 
90G, 1345 ; bequest to him, 1090. 

Bishop, a soldier under Bradduck, 
141 ; becomes Washington’s ser- 
vant, 195. 

Blackstock Hill, fight at, 1219. 

Blan‘,*John, President of the Council 
in Virginia, 180; becomes a judge 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, 1463. 

Bland, Colonel, reconoitriug-party un- 
der, 856. 

Blue Bidge line of mountains, 27. 

Bolden Book, an ancient record of 
hinds, the Washington family men- 
Tioned in, 3. 

Bompard, commander of the Ambus- 
cade, defeats the Boston, 1570. 

Bonapai-te, testimonial of respect for 
Washington, 1667. 

Bonetta, sloop-of-war, sent to New 
York with despatches on the sur- 
i*ender of Com will Us, 1348. 

lh)i'dentown, ships and stores burnt 
at, 969, 

Bosoawen, Admiral, fiect under, 187; 
vote of thanks to, 190. 

Bbskirk, Li«at.-Colonel, his success at 
Elizabeth Town, 1065. 

Boston, journe^ of Washington to, 
161 ; writs of assistance at, 233 ; 
popular agitatjpn at, 239 ; military 
demonstrations at, 243 ; embarka- 
tion of troops for, ib . ; the General 
Court at, rmuses to timisact bu»- 
ness under militaxy sway, 251 ; it 
is again prorogj^ed, t5. ; tumult at, 
253 ; destruction of tea at, 267 ; 
indimtion at, 268 ; dissolt^on of 
the ^use of Burgefi^ at, 268 ; 
first ^eneial Congress. at, 269; 
kagt^ and covenant at, 271 ; town 
meeting at» 277 ; said to be can- 


nonaded by the British, 280; re- 
moval of gunpowder from the arse- 
nal, 288 ; arrival of fresh troops 
at, 321 ; alarm at, 328 ; Washing- 
ton’s object in distressing, 365; 
scarcity and sickness in the town, 
ib, ; siege of, continued, 385 ; Brit- 
ish cruisers sent out from, 399 ; 
meditated attack upon the Britisli 
forces in, 405 ; desecration of 
churches at, 407 ; preparations lor 
boinbaiding, 429 ; milihuy prepa- 
rations at, ^8, 1071 ; secret expe- 
dition against, 449 ; monotonous 
state of affairs at, 471 ; burlesque 
on the blockade of, 472 ; distress 
at, 473 ; the British pi-opose to 
evacuate, 482 ; they prepare to re- 
treat from, 483 ; embarkation of 
I the British from, 485 ; evacuation 
of, 486 ; its deliverance, 487 ; re- 
ception of Washington at, 1475; 
meetings held at, to oppose the rati- 
fication of the treaty with England, 
1604 ; Washington’s reply to the 
address from tlie select -men of, 
1605. 

Boston, Port Bill posserl, 267 ; de- 
nounced, 268. 

tea party, 267. 

, a British frigate, defeated by 

the Ambuscade, 1570. 

Botetourt, Lord, appointed governor 
of Virginia, 247 ; his reply to 
dSeorge 111., 248 ; opens the session, 
ib. ; dissolves the House of Bur- 
gesses, 249 ; his conciliatory con- 
^ duct, 250 ; dies greatly rcsjiected, 
253 ; statue to him at Williams- 
burg, in Virginia, t6. 

Boucher, Rev. J., letter of Washing- 
ton to, 264. 

Bouquet, Cok>ne], stationed at Bay’s 
Town, 194, 197 ; his wild propo- 
sition discountenanced by Washing- 
ton, 198. , 

BourlamarqiTe, a French officer, makes 
a brave stand at Isle anx Noix, 207. 
Bowdoin, letter of General Lee to, 

666 . 

Braddock, Major-General, sent as ge^ 
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neralissimo to America, 107 ; anec- 
dotea told of, by Horace Walpole, 
108 ; arrangements of 110 ; grand 
council of war held by, 113 ; his 
troubles and disappointments, 118; 
bis conversations with Franklin, 
1 19 ; sets off for Wills* Creek, 120 ; 
regulations observed in his camp, 
122 ; disapiwinted about the Indi- 
ans, 123; his speech to the sa- 
chems, ib. ; impatience of, 1 25 ; 
his maiv'h from Fort Cumberland, 
127 ; haUs at the Little Meadows, 
128 ; advice given by Washington 
to, ; his toilsome xnaich, 130; 
precautions taken by, 132 ; tardi- 
ness of his progress, 135 ; falls into 
an ambuscade, 138 ; disasters of 
his troops, 140 ; his determined 
bravery, 141 ; desperately wounded, 
ib, ; retreat of his troops, ih. ; dies 
on arriving at the Great Meadows, 
143 ; his dauntless conduct in the 
field, 144; his funeral, t6. ; opinion 
of Scarooyadi respecting, 155. 

Bradford, Mr. WMlliam, made attor- I 
ney. general, 1579 ; death of, 1614, 

Bradstreet, Lieutv-Oolonel, 192 ; fa- 
vourite project of, 193 ; takes Fort 
Frentenac, 1 94. 

Brandywine Creek, affairs on the, 
855 ; the Americans defeated at, 
858. 

Breed's Hill, near Boston, operations 
at, 327, • 

Bre 3 'man, Colonel, fatigue of his 
troftps, 842. 

Bjidge's Creek, the birth-place of 
Washington, 13. * 

Bridport, Lord, testimonial of I'espect 
for Washington, 1667. 

Bright-Lightning, an Indian beauty, 
124, 

British ministiy, their policy to the 
American colonies, 231 ; projects 
to raise a revenue thej^e, 232 ; pass 
ths Stamp Act, 235; repeal it, 
241 ; intatuation in their councils, 
299 ; send troops to Boston, 300 ; 
attempt to open negociations for 
peace, 534,\590 ; send commission- 


ers for toe purpose, 1000; theiT 
desjiair at tlie surrender of the" 
army of Lord Cornwallis, 1351 ; 
intimation of their willingness to 
make a peace or truce, 136Q;« ac- 
knowledge the independence of the 
United Stites, 1374; ill-ad vjsed 
measures in after years, 1573,\ 
1604. « 

Brown, Major John, orders given to, 
379, 394 ; feint made by, 458. 

, Colonel, surprises Ticonderaga, 

877. 

, Dr., attends Wa^ington in 

his last illness, 1 663, «i «> 

Brtidenell, Mr., chaplain of the artil- 
lery, accompanies Lady Acklaud to 
the American camp, 898 *, subse- 
quently marries her, 908. 

Buchan, the Kail of, Washington’s 
bequest t<», 1701. 

Buford, Colonel, pursued by Tarloton, 
1119; totally defeated, 1120. 

Bullet, silver, and the spy, 889. 

Bullitt, Captain, drives back the In- 
dians, 202 ; appointed major, 203. 

Bunker’s Hill, the battle of, 329; 
success of the British at, 336; 
results of the battle of, 337. 

Burgoyne, General, exclamation of, 
on arriving at Boston, .321 ; parti- 
culars respecting, 350; skirmishes 
with his troops, 373; his plans, 

•874 ; approaches Tjeonderoga, 775 ; 
buoyant anticipations of, 780 ; gives 
a w'ar-feasi to his sayage jUlies, 
782 ; proclamation of, 785 ; piumpt 
measures of, 794 ; qplans to harass 
him, 808 ; speculations on his suc- 
cesses, 810; reaches Fort Anas, 
820; his Indian ^allies, 821; de- 
sert^ by them, 825 ; his new ^ 
difficulties, ib, ; plans an expedi^mi 
to Bennington, 826; complaint of 
Gates against, 847 ; his reply to 
Oates, 848; dubious tposition of, 
868 ; collects his forces, 869, 871 ; 
ladies o^ank in his comp, t5,; 
crosses die Hudson, 872 ; kia silent 
movements, 872 ; his oritica! situa* 
lion, 877; despatches SA&8en|eif 
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to Sir Henry Olinton, ib. ; bis 
resolute ntien, 880 ; grand move- 
ment of, 891 ; shifts his position, 
898; eulogy on, 897; attends the 
4‘uneral of (general Fraser, 897 ; his 
eulogium, t6. ; his dismal retreat, 
898 ; writes to Oeneral (lates, t7>. ; 
reti*eats to Saratoga, 899 ; sets tire 
to the farm-houses, 9^; holds a 
council of war, ib. ; capitulates to 
the Americans, 903, 904 ; his re- 

^ ceptiott by General Gates, 905 ; 
tidings of his capitulation, 992, 994. 

Burke, Edmund, letter of General Lee 
•to# 293 ; on the state of atfairs in 
America, 716. 

Burr, Aaron, aide-de-camp to Mont- 
gomery, 456 ; Lieut.-Colonel, re- 
connoitring cJC))edition of, 1019. 

Burton, Lieut, -Colonel, serves under 
Braddock, 138. 

Bush-fighting, near Fort Duquesne, 
138. 

Bnstle, William, a schoolfellow of 
Washington, 16. 

Butler, Major-General, commands tlie 
right wing of St. Claii'*s army, 1 51 5 ; 
killed, 1516. 

Butterfield, Major, intimidated into a 
surrender, 507. 

Byron, Admiral, storm encountered 
by, its consetjucnces, 1048. 

• C. 

^abot, Mr. George, of Boston, Senator 
of Ijnited States, 1614. 

Oadwalader, Oqlonel, gallant conduct 
of, at Fort Washington, 647 ; em- 
ployed to watdi the Hessians, 679; 
arrives at Bdirdentown, 699 ; joins 
Washington, 703. 

Caldwell, the Kev. Mr., ** a rousing 
Gospel preacher,'* 1085; his church 
burnt, ib. ; his wife killed, 1124 ; 
popular vindication, 1126 ; ani- 
mates the spldieis, 1128. 

Callbeok, Mr., note of, 

Cawridge, tumultuous meeting at, 
288^ meeting of Inlian chii& at, 


383 ; reception of Washington at, 
147«. 

Camden, skirmish near, 1145; Ixittle 
of, 1147 ; position of General Greene 
at, 1305; his retreat, ib. 

Campbell, Lieut.-C'oloncl, case of, 
727; letter to Kohert Morris, re- 
garding him, 728 ; exchanged, 999 ; 
his cam[)aign in Georgia, 1049; de- 
feats the Americans, 1050. 

, Colonel, killed at the ca})- 

ture of the fuits on the Hudson, 887. 

— — , Colonel, of Virginia, killed 
at Eutaw Springs, 1338. 

Canada, projected invasion of, 377, 
38 1 ; pro^x>.sed erpeditiou into, 388 ; 
state of affairs in, 411, 437, 495, 
507 ; cheering news from, 445 ; 
disasters in, 403 ; reinforcements of 
the British in, 515; close of the 
invasion of, 516 ; British invasion 
from, 779 ; projected invasion of, 
1052 ; incumous from, 1200. 

Captain Jack, a hero of the wilder- 
ness, 116; his history, 117 ; joins 
the British camp, 129 ; his rebuff, 
ib, 

Carleton, Colonel Guy (afterwards 
Generd Sir Guy), at the capture of 
Quebec, 208; commands against 
Montgomery and Arnold, 411 ; 
escapes from Montraal, 417; pro- 
ceeds to Quebec, 440 ; his success- 
ful sortie, 499 ; exertions of, 636 ; 
his plans, 637 ; takes possession of 
Crown Point, 641 ; returns to St. 
John’s, ib. ; force under, 779 ; 
brings pacific news, 1360* pro- 

• claims a cessation of hostilities, 
1375; prepares to evacuate New 
York, 1377 ; quits that city, 1387. 

- ■ — — , Major, forts captux^ by, 

1200. 

Carlisle, Earl of. Commissioner from 
England, 1000, 1002 ; his letter to 
George l^lwyn, 1004, 

CarmagnolejSthe, sung in New York, 
1570. 

Carnes, Captain, infoimation brought 
by, regaixling the escape of Champa, 
1197. 
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Carroll, of Carrollton, a suitor of 
Miss Custis, 1639. * 

Carter, Charles, provision for, in 
Washington's will, 1700. 

Carthagena, siege of, 16, 20. 

Caswell, General, North Carolina 
militia under, 1143. 

Cedars, American disasters at the, 
507,509. 

Celeron de Bienville, an intelligent 
French officer, 36 ; his signs of 
occupation, 37. 

Chamberlayi e, Mr., a Virginian, his 
hospitality, 195 ; Washington meeis 
his future wife at his house, t'&. 

Chamblee, Foil, captured by the 
Americans, 411. 

Champe, John, hazardous attempt of, 
1196; pursuit of, 1197; enlists in 
Arnold's corps, 1198; his escape, 
ib, 

Champlain, Lake, affairs on, 191, 636. 

Charleston, advance of the British 
on, 1099 ; arrival of reinfort'ements 
at, 1113; besieged by the British, 
1114; faU of, 1117; dash of 
Colonel Hamilton at, 1309 ; meet- 
ings held at, to op]M>se the ratifica- 
tion of the Treaty with England, 
1604. 

Charlestown, heights of, project for 
seizing the, 324 ; set on tire, 334, 
352 ; fortifications at, 550 ; arrival 
of General Lee there, 551. 

Charlottesville, the State legislature 
removed to, 1299. 

Charo^ man-of-war, set on fire, 1342, 

Chastdittx, Marquis de, a distinguished 
French officer, 1132; his tour ot 
curiosity, 1204 ; arrives in camp, 
I&. ; his cordial reception, t6, 

Chatham, Lord, his opinion of the 
Congress at Philailelphia, 2S4 ; his 
wisdom and eloquence, 299. 

Chatterton's Hill, commanding situa- 
tion of, 624 ; retreat of the Ameri- 
cans at, 625 ; taken bf the British, 
626. 

Chaudiere, valley of the, 416. 

Cheeseman, Captain, killed, 469. I 

Chesapeake, entry of the British fieet j 


I into the, 816 ; ravages Jn the, 
1061. 

Chester, retreat of the American army 
to, 860. 

Chestnut Neck, store-houses destroyed 
at, 1046. 

Chew's house, attack on, its important 
consequences, 913. 

Gheyney, Thomas, alarming report of, 
857. 

Ghillicothe, battle with the Indians 
near, 1499. 

^ Church, Dr. Benjamin, ti'aitorous 
conduct of, 401 ; sent to prison, 
«6. ; liberated, t5. « • 

Chui'^hes, desecration of, at Boston, 
407. 

Cincinnati, order of the, 1379, 1399. 

Clarke, Colonel Elijah, repulse of, 

1211 . 

Clinton family at New York, account 
of the, 505. 

, Colonel James, command en- 
trust^ to, 511. 

— - — , Governor George, reinforoe*- 
ments under, 335 ; particulars re- 
specting, 350 ; advijpes received by, 
523 ; sagacious measures ot^ 532 ; 
at the Gates of the Highlands, 540; 
|)erplexity of, 628 ; his solicitude, 
658 ; instnictions to, 764 ; on the 
alert at Fort Montgomery, 813; 
exertions of, 933 ; letter of Wash- 
ington to, 1292^: accompanies 
Wiishington on his tour, 1384; 
puts up Jbr the Vice-Presidency*, 
defeated, 1542. 

' — - Sir Henry, arrives in the 

harbour ot New York, 486, 493 ; 
southern cruise of, 550 ; repulse of, 
554; his nocturndi march, 571; 
force under, 804; preparations of, 
880; his armament proceeds up 
the Hudson, 882, 1062 ; divides his 
forces, 884; his approach to Fort 
Clinton, 885 ; pRiject 4lo surprise 
him, 988 ; arrives at Pbiladelj^a, 
996; hi^letter to Washington, 
1002 ; hifprogress retarded«4^8 ; 
retreat of, 1017; arrives in the 
Highlands of Navesink, *1019; 
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mches Newport, 1088; predatory 
' warfare carried on by, 1001 ; suc- 
cesses of, l()6;i ; reinforced, 1077 ; 
sends an expedition to the South, 
>080; stormy voyage of, 1089; 
advances to blockade Charlestown, 
1099; takes tliat city, 1117; ex- 
> peditions planned by, 1118 ; sails 
for New York, 1121 ;• stratagem 
of, 1126; treasonable correspon- 
^ dence of Arnold with, 1153; sen- 
timents of Major Andre towaids, 
1182; letter of Washington to, I 
1183; intercedes for Major Andrd, 
1185; despatches emissaries to the 
American mutineers, 1221 ; his 
emissaries arc taken prisoner's, 
1233; measures to deceive him, 
1317; rtisc oft 1318; sends des- 
I)atches to Lord Cornwallis, 1330 ; 
arrives too. late to the relief of Lord 
Cornwallis, 1350; demand made 
to, by Washington, 1357. 

CfOSites, Colonel, operations of, 1310. 
Cochran, Dr., fiuniliar letter of Wash- 
ington to, 1076. 

Colburn, Colonel, watches the move- | 
ments of General Burgoyne, 871. 1 

Colden, Lieutenant, Governor of New I 
York, burnt in effigy, 240. I 

Collier, Sir George, forces under, 
1062, 1070. 

Colonies, American, feeling and con- 
duct of England towarcb the, 232 ; 
taxation of the, 232 ; divided into 
• departments, 489. 

Columbia, district of, erected, 1490. 
Commissioners %oni England arrive 
at Philadelphia, 1000, 1003 ; disap- 
Mintment of,^ 1004 ; depart for 
England, t&. 

Committee of Arrangement, its duties, 
976. 

— ' Safety, letter of, to Ge- 
neral Lee, 452. 

Concord, fititish*ezpedition against, 
300 ; military stores at, destroyed, 
303. ^ 

CongmJit General, project of, recom- 
mend by the Virginia House of 
Burmeses, 269; meets, 279; se- 


cond meeting, 314 ; a committee 
fronf, arrives in camp, 405; reso- 
lution to augment the army, 406 ; 
letter of the N>‘w York Congress to 
Leo, 452 ; votes a medal to Wash- 
ington, 488 ; Washington’s confer- 
ence with Congress, 503 ; issues 
the Declaration of Independence, 
528; conference of Lord Howe 
with a committee from, 589 ; Leo 
writes to the President of, 613 ; 
the conduct of Congress criticised 
by Lee. 616; Washington’s advice 
to, on the subject of letaliation, 
727 ; Schuyler’s, misunderetandings 
with, 738 ; Arnold rewarded by 
Congress, 754; Schuyler’s memo- 
rial to, proves satisfactory, 756 ; 
Gates prompt*! his friends in, 757 ; 
he appears on the floor of Congress 
to plead his cause, 761 ; Schuyler 
undermined in, 807 ; Congress 
makes a complete change m the 
commissariat, 811; orders out the 
militia, 860; Wilkinson bears de- 
spatclies to Congi'ess, 925 ; resolu- 
tions of, 995; Lafayette’s project 
for the invasion of Canada favoui'ed 
by Congress, 1052 ; dissensions in, 
1054; char^ against Arnold sent 
to, 1091 ; Congress jealous of the 
power of the military, 1104; re- 
solves to form heads of depart- 
ments, 1238; Washington stimu- 
lates Congi'ess to make military 
pre{nrations, 1354 : memorial of 
officers to, 1365; Washington re- 
signs his commission to Congress, 
' 1391 ; Federal constitution drawn 
up, 1427 ; first meeting of the new 
Congress, 1431 ; adjournment of, 
1463, 1492 ; reassembles at Phila- 
delphia, 1501 ; Second Congress as- 
sembles at Philadelphia, 1512 ; ad- 
journs, 1527 ; opening of, 1543; as- 
sembles, 1575; Washington’s speech 
on the opening of, 1 595 ; close of the 
session, 1600; meets, 1615; dose of 
the session, 1621 ; meets, 1627 ; con- 
vened, 1642 ; adjourns for the day 
on the death of Washington, 1666. 
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Coii|;re8s of Massachusetts, 294. 

Conjuror, or ** medicine-man,’* 97. 

Connecticut troops persist in going 
home, 424; tiieir rei'.eption there, 
t6. ; the dragoons of, 547 ; the iii- 
jantry in, 549; ravages in, lOrto; 
farms in, sacked by the British, 1 1 23. 

Conscience, lestraiuts on, 36. 

Coiu>t)tutio)i, the Federal, convention 
to d^aw up, 1427 ; its proceedings, 
1428 ; ratihed by the various 
States, 1431. 

— , Fort, alarm at, 532 ; for^ 

titled, 5bd. 

Continental Army, the' American 
army why so called, 318. 

Convention, Washington .appointed 
president of the, 1428. 

Conway, Colonel, appointed Brigadier- 
General, 746 ; remonstrance of, ‘ 
923 ; brief note of Washington to, 
926; promotion of, 945; his cor- 
respondenee with General Gates, 
953, 961, 963; strictures on his 
character, 964 ; more trouble about 
his letter, 969 ; downfall of, 991 ; 
his penitential letter to Washing- 
ton, t6. 

Cook, James, afterwards the great 
circumnavigator, 208, 211. 

Corbie’s I’avern, the rendezvous of 
conspirators, 520. 

Complanter, a Seneca chief, 1504. 

Cornwallis, Lord, arrives at JStoten 
Island, 556; and at Long Island, 
567 ; disappointment of, 669 ; sent 
back to the Jereeys, 702; enters 
Trdhton, 704; alarm of, 7U; his 
irksome situation, 715; inquiry o4, 
his circuitous man:h, 774; 
goes into the Jerseys, 936 ; his pro- 
jected invasion of North Carolina, 
1139,1140; his vigorous roeasiues 
in South Carolina, 1208 ; his cha- 
racter for moderation, 1209 ; takes 
post at Charlotte, 1210; gives up 
command to Lord Hedvdon, 1216; 
prepares to invade North Carolina, 
1244; movements of, 1250; de* 
ftroys his baggage, 1251 ; his dis- 


asters on crossing the Catawla, 
1255; crosses the Yadkin, 1257;' 
encamps near Salem, ib , ; his pro- 
clamation at Hillsborough, 1261 ; 
his commanding situation, 12S£»4; 
gains the battle of Guilford Court 
House, 1269 ; his retreat, 1271 ; 
pursued by Greene, tb , ; chauges ^ 
his pla^ 1273 ; discharges his 
militia, t6. ; retreats to Wilmington, 
1274; his plans disconcerted, t6. ; 
his perplexity, 1275; marches inA; 
Virginia, t6.; his brilliant hopes, 
1287; meditates striking a blow 
at Lafayette, 1298 ; crosses Janea 
river, 1299 ; his retrograde marcli, 
1301 ; express received by, 1302 ; 
proceeds to Portsmouth, 1304; his 
mamh into Virginia, 1306; his 
supposed security, 1321 ; measures 
to cut off his reta-eat, 1322; 
aroused to his danger, 1325 ; sur- 
rounded on every side, f6. ; his 
reply to Sir Henry Clinton, 133ft ; 
his desperate situation, 1345; his 
attempt to escape, 1346; failure^ 
ib,; proposes a cessation of hos- 
tilities, 1347; capitulates to the 
Americans, ib* ; teims of his capi- 
tulation, t6, ; amount of his army, 

1 348 ; feels deeply his humiliation, 
1350; testifies to the honourable 
conduct of his captors, i5. 
eSprresponding committees established 
in Virginia, 262. * 

Courtney, Captain of the Bostoq, 
killed in action with fne Ambus- 
cade, 1570. ^ 

Cow-boys, desolations of the, 1162, 
1163. 

Cowpens, battle of the, 1247. 

Coxe, Tench, letter of JefStrson to, 
1588. 

Oraik, Dr. James, surgeon of the Vir* 
ginian regiment^ 88, 121 ; goes to 
the Ohio with Wai^ggtoii, 255; 
appointment given to, 7^6; his 
warning to Washington, 956 ; ap- 
pUcatioiK^o him on behqlf of an 
author, 1395; attends Waakngtoif 
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fa his last illness, 1664; bequest 

* to, 1701. 

Crawford, Hugh, trades with the 
Miami tribes, 37 ; brings a message 
At>m them, ib, 

Ci'esap, Colonel, residence of, in Vir- 
ginia, 29. 

* Oroghan, George, a ref eran trader, 37 ; 

his mission to the Ohio* tribes, 38, 
71, 116 ; his contracts for dour, 

^ 87 ; receives a letter from Stobo, 
100 ; misfortunes of, 109 ; arrives 
at the camp, 123 ; his adventures 
and perils during Pontiac's war, 
•J56. 

Croix, M. de la, French Minister of 
exterior relations, complaints from, 
against the American government, 
1624. 

Croton River, barbarous warfare on 
the, 1288. 

Crown Point taken by Colonel Warner, 
312 ; abandoned, 543 ; captured by 

**the Biitish, 641. 

Cruger, Colonel, defends Fort Ninety- 
six, 1306, 1308. 

Culpepper, Lord, estates in Virginia 
granted to, 24. 

Cumberland, Duke of, Captain-General 
of the British army, 107 ; the 
patron of Braddock, ib, 

I .■■■ Fort, the rendezvous of 
the Virginian and Maryland troops, 
Washington vrives at, 1692. 

Cushing, Mr. Justice, administers the 

• oath to •Washington as President, 
1545. 

Currency, derangement of the, 1082, 
1103, 1105. 

Custis, Mr., his death, provisions of 
his will, 218.* 

, Mrs. Martha, 195; Washings 
ton pays his addresses to her, 196 ; 
is married to him, 205 ; see Wash- 
ington, Mrs. 

Missf her dbath, 262. 

Eleanor Parke ; see Custis, Miss 
Nelly. ‘ 

ieoige Wa^ngton^Parke, be- 
quest to, 1704. 

, John Furke (son of Mrs. Wash. 


ington), placed a6 King's Gdlege, 
NenfYork, 263 ; his marnage, 264; 
his death, 1352. 

Custis, Miss Nelly, grand-daughter of 
Mrs. Washington, accompanies her 
to Mount Vernon, 1634 ; descrip- 
tion of her, 1637 ; Washington's 
letter of counsel in love affairs, 
1638 ; romantic episode of, 1639 ; 
marries Lawrence Lewis at Mount 
Vernon, 1656; Washington’s be- 
quest, 1703. 

D. 

Dagworth/i Captain, right claimed by, 
and dispute with Washington, 160* 

Daily Advertiser, a Philadelphia paper, 
Washington’s ‘ Farewell Address ' 
publi^^ in the, 1 626. 

Dallas, Mr., secretary to General Mif- 
din, sent to warn Genet, 1561. 

Danbury, British expedition against, 
751. 

Daudridge, Bartholomew, release of 
claims on the estate of, by Washing- 
ton’s wiil, 1699. 

Darke, Colonel, commands the left 
wing of St, Clair’s army, 1515, 
1517. 

David, King, an Indian chief, taken 
prisonei, 7. 

Davidson, General, killed at Mac- 
Gowaii’s Ford, 1255, 

Davie, Genenil, instructions to, 1306. 

-TT— » Mr. William Richardson, ap- 
pointed envoy to Francci 1658. 

Davis, Rev. Samuel, memoral^e ser- 
mon of, relating to Washington, 

• 151. 

, the Rev. Mr., reads the funenil 

service over Washington, 1665. 

Dayton, Colonel, seizes Sir John John 
son, 510; retreat of, 1123; dis- 
tinguishes himself at Sprin^eld, 
1128. 

Deane, Mr.. American Commissioner 
at Paris, 745. 

De Barras, French dset under, its ser- 
vices, 1327 ; his noble conduct, ib, 

De Beaujeu, a French officer, killed, 
147. 
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De Bois de la Mothe, Admiral, forces 
tindei^ 183, ' 

Deborre, a French officer, joins the 
Americans, 851; resignation of, 861. 

De Bougainville, retreat of, 214. 

De Ohoiseul, Duke, prediction of, 230. 

lleclaration of Independence adopted 
by the Congress, 528 ; read by ordev 
of Wasliington to the troops, 529. 

De Contrecuiur, Commander of Fort 
Duquesne, 146. 

De Diesknu, Baron, a French General, 
takes pos- at Crown Point, 156; 
his death, 158. ,, 

De Grasse, Count, letter of Washing- 
ton to, 1316; arrives with the 
French ffeet in the Chesapeake, 
1323 ; his engagement igfith the 
British fleet, 1326 ; his reception 
of Washington, 1328; disconcerted 
by the arrival of Admiral Digby, 
i&. ; sails for Europe, 1352, 

De Heister, his plan of operations, 
573 ; captures Lord Stirling, 577. 

De fiertbum, William, the progenitor 
of the Washingtons, 3. 

De Kalb, Baron, appointed Major* j 
General, 922 ; dies of his wounds 
at Camden, 1147. 

De la Galissonniere, Mai-quis, Governor 
of Canada, 36. 

Delancey, Oliver, a royalist, his ac- 
tivity, 605 ; Brigadiei’-General, t6. ; 
his foraging parties, 1288. 

Delaplace, Captain, surprised as^d 
taken prisoner, 312. 

Delaware, the American army cross 
the, 687 ; preparations of 
British army in, 928 ; taken posses- 
sion of by the British, 937 . 

— — , American frigate, captured, 
918. 

De Levi, the successor of Montcalm 
in Canada, 216. 

De Mirepoix, Marquis, the French 
Ambassador, his treacherotis assur- 
ances, 106. 

Democratic Society, the, foimed at 
Philadelphia, 1565; one at New 
York, 1585. 

De Montcalm, Marquia, the French 


Field-Marshal, trfnmpha achieved 
by, 179; attacked by Wolfe, 213; 
his last moments and death, 215* 

De Pusaz, Hugh, episcopate of, 4. 

De Kk<desc], Baroness, joins her hus- 
band in ^e camp, 869 ; her painful 
situation, 895, 899 ; horrors ex- 
posed to, 901 ; dismal place of refuge, 
902 ; afientions to the wound^, 
ib, ; her reception at the American 
camp, 907. « 

De St. Pierre, Chevalier, reply of, to a 
summons to surrender, 70 ; his in- 
fluence among Hie Indians, 157: 
j killed, 158. ' 

De Sireuil, Captain, slain, 1344. 
DEstaing, Count, French fleet under, 
1028 ; his conespondence with 
Washington, 1029 ; proceeds to 
Hhode Island, 1031 ; departs ibr 
Boston, 1035 ; considerate letter of 
Washington to, 1040 ; sails for the 
West Mies, 1048 ; arrives wi^ a 
formidable fleet on the coast of 
Georgia, 1077 ; wounded, 1079 ; 
returns to France, 1080. 

Destouches, Chevalier, Admiral of tho 
French fleet, 1276. 

De Tilly, his dash into Chesapeake Bay, 
1277. 

De Vi lliers. Captain, brother-in-law of 
Jumonville, proceeds to the Great 
Meadows to give battle to Wash- 
ington, 93. t 

De Wessyngtons, family of the, 4. 

' John, prior of tlfi 

Benedictine Convent, 8; his suc- 
cessful controversy, fo. ; his death, 9. 

— ...... , Stephen, 6, 

,Wi«iam, 7. 

Dick, Dr., attends Washington in his 
last illness, 1663. 

Dickinson, Genejal, his sucoeasM ex- 
ploit, 720. 

Digby, Admiral, arises with six ships 
of the line hrforc New York, 1328. 
Dinwiddle, Colonel, convenes the 
House q^>*^urge8ses of Vir|dnia to 
devise measures for the public se- 
curity, 72, 149 ; recroitingtservioe 
estabUidiedby,7£L ' 
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Diawiddie, the Hon. Robert, Lieut* 
Governor of Virginia, 52 j sends 
Washington on amission, t6. ; letter 

? f, 61 ; letters of Washington to, 
^7, 85, 86 ; meditates taking Fort 
Duquesne, 100 ; refuses to give up 
French prisoners, 104; incon- 
siderate project of, 168; his am- 
biguous order and rej^lies, 176; 
supported by Lord Loudoun, 176 ; 
irritation of, 177 ; his misunder- 
standings with Washington, 184; 
his return to England, 185; bis 
gucoesBor, Mr. Fauquier, 186. 
Diplomacy, Indian, 50. 

Donop, Captain, decoyed from his 
cantonment, 697; his attack on 
Fort Mercer, 920 ; his death, 921 ; 
defeat of his Hessian Yagers, 1047. 
Dorchester Heights, to be seized and 
fortified, 325, 475; prepaaations 
for this attempt, 476 ; letters re- 
specting, 477. 

Drouilion, a French officer, taken pri- 
soner, 83 ; sent to Winchester, 84 ; 
treatment of, 85. 

Drocour, his brave defence of Louis- 
burg, 190 ; taken prisoner, i6, 
Duchd, Rev. Mr., appointed chaplain 
to Congress, 280. 

Ducks, canvas-back, on the Potomac, 
226. 

Ducoudray, Monsieur, rank expected 
by, 745. ^ 

Puer, the Hon. William, his letter to 
^ Sohuyle.', 808, 

Dumas, General, sends to Washington 
a pamphlet 'on the military and 
political sitoation of France, 1643. 
Dunbar, panic in his camp, 144 ; re- 
treats to Philadelphia, 146. 
Dunmore, Lord, appointed Governor 
of Virginia, 261 ; opposition of the 
Assembly to, t5. ; arrival of his 
fiiTnily, 267 ; dissolves the House 
of Buigesses, 268 ; seizes the mili- 
tary munitions of the pPo.vinoe, 
307 ^exercises martftl^aw, 431; 

' his jManfbr harassing Virginia, 441. 
l>ttples«is, Captain, case of, 921. 
Duquesne, Fort, reinibreements sent 


to, 92 ; p-^^ed reduction of^ 187 ; 
advaSice of the British against, 203 ; 
abandoned by the French, 204; 
taken possession of by the British, 
t&. ; put in a defensible state, ib, 

Du Quesne, Marquis, 70. 

Durham, see of, bones of St. Cuth- 
bert transported to, 1 ; power of 
the prelates of, 2 ; honours enjoyed 
by toe priors of, 8. 


E. 

Elizabeth Town, success of toe British 
at, 1085. 

Ellsworth, Oliver, appointed envoy to 
France, 1657. 

England, treaty of peace with France, 
229 ; her resteictive policy, 231 ; 
measures of her ministers, 233. See 
British Ministers. 

Enos, Colonel, defection of, 415. 

Ebopus, vilhige of, burnt, 890. 

Estates in Virginia, 220 ; each a little 
empire, 222, 

Etiquette, queries and answers re- 
specting, 1450; a contest of, at 
Boston, 1475 ; cavils about, 1491 ; 
Washington’s reply, »5, 

Eutaw Springs, battle of, 1335 ; de- 
feat of the British at, 1337 ; evacu- 
ated by the British, 1338. 

Eyre, Colonel, killed, 1319. 

« 

F. 

Fairfax, Bryan, advises a petition to 
the throne, 272 ; his letter to 
Washington, 274-276; attached to 
the government, 308 ; visits Wash- 
ington at Valley Forge, 981 ; Wash- 
ington’s bequest to him, 1701. 

— - County, meeting, 273. 

— i , Geqeral, reply of Sir Henry 

Washington to, 11. 

, George Wm., 24, 27 ; retunis 

to England, 287 ; his house of Bel 
voir burnt, ib, ; his stay in England^ 
1398. 
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Fairfas« WashI onV letter 

to, X636, 

the Hon, Wm,, 16; mar- 
riage of hia daughter, 17 ; particu- 
lars relatire to, 19. 

— — , Lord (cousin of the Hon. 
Wm.), 20 ; his character and his- 
tory, 23; his estates in Viigioia, 
24; a stanch fox-hunter, 26; his 
seat of Greennray Couit, 31 ; his 
cultivated mind, 32 ; his troop of 
horse, 151 ; dangerous position of, 
165; advice of, 166; a gi-eat fa- 
vourite in his neighbourhood, 225 ; 
his death, 1398. 

— — , William, his Manual for the 
conduct of youth, 20; Washing- 
ion*s paternal adviser, 90. 

Fairfield, destroyed by the British, 
1064. 

Falmouth, destruction of^ 403. 

Farewell Address, Washington’s, pub- 
lished in the * Daily Advertiser,’ 
1626 ; given in full, 1671. 

Fauchet, Mr., succeeds Genet as min- 
ister from the French Republic to 
the United States, 1584; sunoeeded 
by Mr, Adet, 1602; a despatch 
from Fauchet to the French Govern- 
ment intercepted, 1608; he ex- 
culpates Randolph, 1610. 

Faulkner, Captain, serves against the 
Indians, 1515. 

Fellows, General, seizes against Bur- 
goync, 896, 899, 

Feiguson, Major of the Artillery, St. 
Clan^ concerts his Indian campaign 
witfi,15l5. r 

■ Major Patrick, his maraud- 

ing expedition, 1047 ; character ot^ 
1115; his orders from Lord (^rn- 
wallis, 1208; sent to scour the 
mountain country, 1210; his ap- 
peg! to the Tories, 1212 ; takea. up 
a position on King's Mountain, 121,2 ; 
defeated, 1213. t 

Fishbum, Colonel, appointed to a post 
by Washington, but rejected by the 
Senate,: 1459. 

Flagg, Major, killed on the Aston 
river, liS9. * 


Fleet, British, puts to sea, 804 ; tU 
appearance at the Delaware, 805 ; 
enters the Chesapeake, 816. 

Fleet, Fi-ench, aiiives in the Dela- 
ware, 1028. 

Fleets, Fivuch and British, engage off 
the Capes of Virginia, 1279. 

Fleury, Mioor, a brave French officer, 
929 ; wounded, 930. 

Forbes, Brigadier-General, 187 ; anny 
under, 18S. 

, Di.. pliysician to Lawrence 

Washington, 48, 49. 

Forests, magnilioent, of Virginia., 2J^. 

Fort Cumberland, foundation of^ 99 ; 
assembly of the British forces at, 
120; march from, 127; ordered to 
be kept up, 176. 

Fort Necessity, arrival of Captain 
Mackay at, 91 ; surrenders to the 
French, 95. 

— — Ninety-six, Colonel Cruger’s de- 
fence, of, 1306. 

— William Henry, taken by the 
French, 182. 

Fox-hunting in Virginia, 225. 

Francis, Colonel, Irilled at Oastleton, 
796. 

Franklin, Benjamin, arrives at Frede 
rick Town as Postmaster-General, 
118 ; his conversation with Gene- 
ral Braddock, 119; services [.>er* 
formed by, 126; his examination 
before the House of Commons, 241 ; 
letter to Lord Howe, 590. 

Fraser, General, pursues tlie Amen*- 
cans, 793, 796 ; woupded, 894, 895 ; 
his death, 896 ; bis funeral, 897, 

If'rauiices, Samuel, steward of the 
President’s houselM^ld, 1456. 

Frasier, John, the Indian trader, 54, 

68 . 

Frasier, Lieut., severely censured, 78. 

Freemasons, the, bear the corpse of 
Washington to the grave, 1665. 

Fi*ench, on the Ohio, prepaid for hos- 
tilities, 45; deserters from the, 
90 ; triumph of the, on the^feat of 
the British at Fort Duquesne, 147 ; 
treaty with the United Btates, 

French Creek, fort at, 60 64* 
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Freuoh Revolution^ outbreak of the, 

* 1469 ; the news welcomed in Ame- 
rica, 1470 ; statement of Lafayette, 
1477; gloomy picture by Uou- 
vemeur Moiris, 1504. 

Frestel, M., tutor of (Jeorge Wash- 
ington Liifuyette (Motier), 1614 ; 

0 accompanies his pupil to Euiupe, 
1640. •« 

Frontenac, Fort, project for its reduc- 
tion, 193; taken by the Biitish, 

-*^ 94 . 

Fry, Colonel, concludes a treaty with 
the Ohio tribes, 50, 74 ; division 
oAdv, 78 : illness of, 85 ; his death, 
88 . . 

•Funeral of George Washington,* a 

• slanderous libel issued, 1566. 


G. 

Gabrouski, Count, a Polish volunteer, 
4jk>4 ; death of, 887. 

Lieut.-Colonel, serves under 
Braddock, 135; crosses the river 
Monongahela, 137 ; wounded, 139 ; 
becomes General, and is appointed 
to the military command of Mas- 
eachoaetts, particulars respecting, 
Si70 ; proclamation of, 271 ; per- 
plexity of, 277 ; his military mea- 
sures, 287 ; remonstrance to, 294 ; 
his secret measures, 300 ; his pro- 
clamation putti^ the province im- 
|ler martial law, 322 ; surprise of, 
329 ; his correspondence with Wash- 
ington, 368 ; i-ecalled to England, 
404. 

GaitbeFs battalion, serves against the 
Indians, 1515, * 

'^Gambier, Admiral, takes the com- 
mand of the British fleet, 1039. 

Gamble, Captain, his treatment by 
the Bri^, 730. 

Gansevoorti leinfoi^iements sent to, 

834, 

Gamdon, manor of, in WiJjBhire, 10. 

Gates, Captain Horatio, 121 y particu- 
lars relative to, 296 ; appointed 
At^tiftt-Geneial, 319 ; his arrival 


at the camp, 360 ; sent to Phila 
delphfli, 503 ; his promotion, %b. 
question of command between him 
md Schuyler, 542 ; set at rest, 
544 ; appoint^ to command in Ca- 
nada, 515; declines to co-operate 
with the Commander-in-Chief, 683 ; 
proceedings of, 672 ; letter of Ge- 
neral Lee to, 674 ; lettera of Schuy- 
ler to, 739; ordeiad to Ticonde- 
roga, 743; remarks on his position, 
756 ; altercation witli, 757 ; his 
petulant letter to Washington, 758 ; 
his representation to Congress, 761 , 
offence given by, 762 ; on the alert 
for command, 807 ; appointed to 
the Northern depai tment, 809 ; in 
high spirits, 846; his hostilities 
with the pen, 847 ; his letter to 
General Burgoyne, 848 ; intelligence 
received by, 874 ; reasons assigned 
by, 876 ; his quairel with General 
Arnold, 878; hides his time, 891 ; 
his reception of General Burgoyne, 
905 ; neglect of, 924 ; his de- 
spatch to Congress, 925 ; letter of 
Washington to, 926; offers to resign, 
»6. ; appointed President of the 
Board of War, 942 ; in t^e ascend- 
ant, 952 ; perplexity of, 953 ; his 
letter to Washington, 954 ; replied 
to, ih, ; his projected irruption into 
Canada, 958 ; elated with his sua 
cess, 959 ; his explanatory letter re- 
Iq^ve t^the Congress coinespond- 
ence, 961 ; challenged by General 
Wilkinson, 971; charge ag^nst, 
974; placed under the orders of 
Washington, 990; appointed to 
command in the South, 1131, 1143 ; 
foi-ces under, 1144 ; flight of, 1146 ; 
reaches the villa^ of Charlotte, 
1149; hi^ letter to Washinrton, 
1151; inquiry into his conduct, 
1199; reverses of, 1220; super- 
seded in oominand, %b. 

Genet, Edmonfl Charles (Citizen Ge- 
net), minister from the French 
publie to the United States, 1552; 
Hamilton's description of him, 
1553; arrives af Philad«lplti% 

5 3 
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1554; presents bis letter of cre- 
dence to Washington, 15^6 ; con- 
Tersation with Jefferson, 1557 ; aii- 
thoriaesthe capture of the Bntish 
▼essel Grange, 1558 ; dissatisfaction 
at the decisions of the American go- 
vernment, 1559 ; writes an indig- 
nant letter to the Secretary of State, 
1559; warned by General Mifflin 
about the Little Sarah; excessive 
anger, 1561 ; interview witli Jeflfer- 
son, 1562 ; gives an evasive answer 
about ti e departure of the Little 
Sarah, 1563 ; puts the vessel to sea 
in de6anoe of Washington, 1564; 
fats recall desired, 1566; proceefb 
to New York — enthusiastic recep- 
tion, 1570; Informed of the mea- 
sures taken for his recall, 1571; 
angry letter, »6. ; determines to ap- 
)>e^ from the Pi^ident to the peo- 
ple, 1573 ; Washington’s censure of, 
1576; fi'esh instances of his mis- 
chievous activity and audacity, 
1582 ; determination taken to su- 
persede his diplomatic functions, I 
deprive him of the consequeut pri- 
vileges, and arrest his person, 1583 ; 
recalledf 1584. 

(tentlemen Assoejators, formation of 
the, 171. 

George Barnwell, tragedy of,perfonn- 
ed at Barlxidoes, 47. 

, Lake, state of the ^ntier post 

on, 379. ^ 

George II., anecdote of, 87. 

— * 1 - HI., petition to, from the Ge- 
neral Congress, 314; his statu^at 
New York destroyed, 529. 

Georgia, e-xpedition against, 1049 ; re- 
duced to submission, 1050. 

Geimantown, village of, and' its envi- 
rons, 910 ; battle at, ib, 

Gerry, Elbridge, appointed Envoy- 
Extraordinary to the French lie- 
public, 1643 ; returps to America, 
1645. 

Gilbert Town, its occupation by 
Feipison, 1211 ; his retreat, 
1212. 

Mr., of Vii^nla, his bosUle 


speech on the retirement of Wadi* 
ington, 1692. 

Gist, Christopher, mission of, 33 ; 
well received at Muskiogum, 39 ; 
his treaty with the Miami tribes, 
41 ; his painful journey home, 42 ; 
surveys the lands of the Ohio Com- 
pany, 44 ; settlement of, 50, 92, 93 ; 
aocompCnies Washington, 53, 66; 
his presence of mind, 67 ; suffers 
from cold, 68. 

Glover, Colonel, harasses the Britisii 
at White Plains, 620 ; his Marblex" 
head fishermen, 686. 

Gooch, Captain, intrepidity of,«647 

Gouvion, Colonel, reconnoitres the Bri- 
tish posts on New York Island, 
1203. 0 

Governors of States, Washington’s 
circular letter to the, 1379. 

Grafton, Duke of, his resignation, 252. 

Grange, a British vessel, capture of, 
1558. 

Grant, General, movements of, 37^ ; 
his march to White Marsh, 998. 

, Major, instructions given to, 

201 ; surrenders himself prisoner, 
t6, ; his braggadocio in Parliament, 
299; killed, 887. 

Grasse, Count de, BVench fleet under, 
1290. 

Graves, Admiral, orders the bombard- 
ment of Falmouth, 404 ; arrives 
with his fleet faefoi-e New York 
1135 ; arrives off the Capes of Vir- 
mnia, 1325; engaget^ the French 
fleet, 1326; bears away for New 
York, 1327. 

Graydon, General, visit of, to the Ame- 
rican camp, 776^^ 

Great Dismal Swamp, ptoject for^ 
draining, 220. 

— Kaniawba, visit of Washington 
to, 259. 

— — Meadows, retreat of Washington 
to, 92 ; note on the« affliir of the, 
98 ; death of General Biaddock at, 
143. ^ * 

— — Tree, a Seneca ehief, f 504. 

Gim, Sarah, Washington’! It^uesi 
to, 1702. 
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Greene, Colonel, killed, 1289; pai^ 
* ticulars respecting, t6. ; honours at 
his iunersl, 1290. 

■ General Nathaniel, some ac- 

count of, 354 ; comments of^ 410 ; 
sympathy of, 444; his loyalty in 
time of trouble, ib. ; struck ^ith 
0 the appearance of a young officer, 
525; his illness, 578; tifiinion of, 
594; advice of, 6C8; mission of, 
736; instructions to, 764; celerity 
"^'of his movements, 859 ; appointed 
Quartermaster -General, 986 ; pre- 
cautions of, 1128 ; resigns the 
officf of Quartermaster- General, 
1137 ; his report relative to Major 
Andre', 1186, 1187 ; takes comm^uid 
at West Point, 1196; appointed to 
command in the South, 1199 ; ar- 
rives at Charlotte, 1221 ; his deli- 
cacy towards General Gates, ib, ; 
destitute state of his troops, 1222 ; 
reorganizes the army, 1223 ; sepa- 
9t'tes his forces into two divisions, 
1224; joins Morgan on the Catawba, 
1252; changes his plans^ 1253; 
despondency of, 1256 ; retreat of, 
1257 ; crosses the Dan, 1259; his 
letters describing his retreat, 1260 ; 
retreats across the Haw, 1265; re- 
ceives reinforcements, i5.; defeated 
at Guilford Court House, 1269 ; his 
account of the battle, 1270; pur- 
sues Lord Cornwallis, 1271 ; Wash- 
ington's anxiety for, 1282; precau- 
tions of, 12^9 ; his retrograde march 
into Carolina, 1305 ; takes a position 
before Camdcai, ib,; crosses the 
Saluda, 1308; successes of, 1312; 
his operations on the Hills of Santee, 
1333 ; attacks tile British at Kutaw 
* Springs, 1335 ; congratulated by 
Washington, 1339 ; his d^^, 1417 ; 
his amiable character, ib. 

Green Mountain Boys, their origin, 
310 ; take grms iMder £than Alien, 
t6. ; return home, 376. 

GMnway Court, the seat of Lord 
FairfaX,j|31 ; decadenoe of, 32, 1 65. 
GzanviUet George^ ministerial policy 

cs,mt 


Grenville, Lord, explains to Mr. 

' Pinckhey the instinctions of No- 
vember, 1793, 1586. 

Grey, Major-General Sir Charles, sur- 
prises Wayne's force, 864; at the 
battle of Germantown, 914; his 
ravaging expedition in the New 
England States, 10^8 ; surprises 
Baylor^s dragoons, 1045; raised to 
the ]>eerage, 1048. 

Gridley, Colonel, artillery regiment 
organized by, 323. 

Griffin, Colonel, in the Jerseys, 697. 

Grimes, Miss, of W estmorelancT,' mother 
of Light-Horse Harry, 25. 

Guichen, Count de, sails for Europe^ 
1169. 

Guide, an Indian one,66 ; his treachery, 
67. 

Guilford Court House, battle of, 1 268. 

Gunpowder, scarcity of, in the Ameri- 
can camp before Boston, 366. 


H. 

Hackensack, retreat of the American 
army to, 654. 

Hale, Captain, fate of, 1179; his 
liistory, ib, 

, Colonel, desertion of, 796 ; sur- 
renders to the British, 797 ; his 
death, ib, 

, Sir Matthew, his ' Contempla- 
tions ’ a favourite book with Wash- 
ington's mother, 17. 

Half Town, a Seneca chief, 1504* 

Halket, Major, letter of Washingion 
t^ 188. 

, Sir Peter^ left in command of 

the baggage, 138 ; killed, 140. 

Hall, Colonel, shot, 1255. 

Hamilton, Alexander,, account of, 525 ; 
gallantry of, 625; faSs skill and 
energy, 777 ; his mission to General 
Giiies, 931 ;^embarrassiiig task of, 
932 ; emphaiSc letter of, 934 ; sug- 
gestion of, 899; letter of, 1125; 
ordered to arrest Arnold, 1172; 
returns unsuccessful to Robinson 
House, 1173 ; particulars res\iecU 

5 S 2 
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ing Major Andr^ given by^, 1181 ; 
qualifications of, 1239 ; ins letter 
to General Schuyler, 1239; mis- 
understanding of, 1241 ; appeal of, 
1348 ; leads the advance of the 
Americans at the siege of York 
Town, •6. ; his bravery, 1343, 
1345; appointed Secretary of the 
Treasury, 1462 ; on the French 
Revolution, 1471 ; plan for liquida- 
tion of the public debt, 1482 ; sus- 
pected of monarchical sentiments, 
1487 ; financial arrangements, ; 
1501; recommends a National Bank, 
1502 ; differs from Jederson, 1531 ; 
nrges upon Washington the policy 
of a re-election, 1583; Washington 
writes to him on the subject of in- 
ternal discord, 1537 ; answers in 
extenuation, 1538; account of 
Genet, 15«53 ; letter of, on the 
affairs of France, 1554 ; distrustful 
of Genet*s promises, 1564; wishes 
to retire from office, 1 567 ; opinions, 

1 585 ; rumour that he is to be sent 
on a special mission to Great 
Britain — Monroe objects to his no- 
mination, 1586 ; he wishes Wash- 
ington to choose another, 1587 ; 
Washington writes to, 1594; sug- 
gests a' plan for the liquidation of 
the public debt, 1598 ; retires from 
office, 1599 ; letter from Washing- 
ton, and reply, 1599 ; his character 
of Mr, Rufus King, 1 620 ; Washing- 
ton consults him on the subject of his 
retirement, Hamilton’s letter, 1 625 ; 
cdTospondence with Washing^n, 
1626; writes to Washington on the 
event of a war with France, 1646 ; 
appointed Inspector-General, 1 649 ; 
Washington’s account of him to the 
President,^f&^ ; assists Washington 
in the organization of the army, 
1654, 

Hamilton, James^ Goqei'iior of Penn- 
sylvania, 37. 

Hammond, Mr., the British Minister 
to the United States, complains of 
Genet, 1554. 

Hampton, Colonel, his injadtohma 


conduct at Trydraffin, 865; 
ploits of, 1309, 

Hamtranok, Major, ordered to march 
beyond Fort Jefferson, 1514 ; meets 
the fugitives, 1518. * 

Hanbury, John, a wealthy London 
merchant, 35. 

Hancock, John, President of the Con- 
gress, ^14 ; excepted from the 
proffered pardon, 322 ; invites Wash- 
ington to be his guest, 1472 ; potot 
of etiquette, 1473; visits Wash- 
ington, 1475. 

Hand, Colonel, and his riflemen, 567, 
568. < 

Haivlm,*Colonel, defeated by the In- 
dians, 1499, 1500 ; murdered by 
them, 1543. 

Farmer, Brigadier-General, his expe- 
dition against the Indians, 1498, 

Hamnge, Major, wounded, 876. 

Harris, John, an Indian trader, 197. 

Harrisson, Colonel, letter of Washing- 
ton to, 1054. ■ 

Haslet, Colonel, exploit of, 620. 

Haynie, Sally B., Washington’s be- 
quest to, 1702. 

Heath, General, exertions of, at Con- 
cord, 304; skilful dispositions of, 
at Throgfs Neck, 615 ; extracts 
from his memoirs, 624-6 ; in com- 
mand of the Highlands of the 
Hudson, 635; his stanch adhe- 
rence to orders, 666 ; his military 
punctilio, 667 ; letters of Washing- 
ton to, 712, 713 ; failure of fine 
expedition under, 714. 

Hedge, Solomon, a juatioe of 
peace, 30. 

Hendrick, a famous Mohawk sachem, 
slain, 158. i 

Henfleld, Gideon, trial and acquittal 
of, in Opposition to Washington, 
1565. 

Henry, Patrick, hja celebrated resolu- 
tions in the VirgintMi House of 
Burgesses, 236; his great eloquence, 
282; hi^ war speech, 298; anony- 
mous letter to, 956 ; 

Envoy to France, 1657^ deolinei 
the appointment! 1658. 
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^erkimer, General, in command of 
the militia in Tryon country, 786 ; 
cheering news from, 828 ; discon- 
tent of his troops, 829 ; wounded, 
SSO; his death, 831. 

Hessian troops subsidised by England, 
496; attack on their posts at 

» Trenton, 684-689 ; taken prisoners, 
693 ; their treatment, tJ95 ; their 
interview with Washington, 694 ; 

^ their reception by the people, 696 ; 
flight of the, from the Jerseys, 699; 
hunted through the country, 700 ; 
conduct of the, 717. 

He!h,*Oaptain, remarks of, on the re- 
treat from Germantown, 915. 

Hickey, Thomas, execution of, 521 . 

Highlands of the Hudson, forts in the, 
511 ; gathering in the, 533 ; state 
of their defences, 881. 

Hill, Lieut.-Colonel, his skimish with 
the Americans near Skenesborough, 
795. 

itintnan, Colonel, commands at Ticon- 
deroga, 379. 

Hite, Captain, a settler in the wilder- 
ness, 28. 

Hobby, the sexton, the early preceptor 
of Washington, 14, 18. 

Hobkirk's Hill, affair at, 1305. 

Holboume, Admiral, fleet under, 182 ; 
joined by Lord Loudoun, 183 ; idle 
demonstration by his fleet, t&. ; his 
fleet shatteredkby a storm, 184. 

Hopkinson, Francis, sportive reply of 
* Washington to, 1407. 

Hotham, Commodore, fleet under, 
sails for Geof^a, 1049. 

House of Burgesses of Virginia, re- 
pubUcanism ifi. the, 101 ; grant 

, made by, 102; Washington takes 
his seat in the, 218. 

Howe, Lord, a brave young nobleman, 
191 ; killed, 192. 

— ^ the Hon.^ Colonel William 
(brother^f Lord Howe), serves be- 
fore Quebec, 208 ; become General, 
reconnoitres the workk at Bunker's 
Hill,%31; wounded, 336 ; his per- 
BOiial^ appearance, 350 ; measures 
of, 406 ; proclamations, 407 ^ his 


perpl^ity, 480, 48 1 ; proposes to 
evacuate Boston, 482 ; proceeds t<t 
Halifax, 488 ; arrives before New 
York, 623 ; plan concerted by, 570 ; 
loss of troops under, 577; his in- 
activity, 620 ; reinforcements ic- 
ed vwi by him, 621 ; movemenis 
of, 643; hears of the aflair at 
Trenton, 702 ; sends back Lord 
Cornwallis to the Jerseys, t6. ;his 
lite at New York, 722 ; prepara- 
tions of, 736 ; his head-quarters 
at Brunswick, 768; feigned move- 
ments of, 772 ; strategy of, 773 ; 
evacuates the Jerseys, 774; his 
army lands on the Elk River, 849 \ 
measures to check him, ib. ; procla- 
mation of, 850 ; neglects to follow 
up his advantage at Brandywine, 
862 ; marches into Philadelphia, 
867 ; procetnis against the foilifica- 
tions at Billingsport, 910; attacks 
Fort Mifflin, 929; manoeuvi'es of, 
943 ; retreats to Philadelphia, 944 ; 
dissatisfaction created by his con- 
duct of the war, 995 ; resigns, ib, 

Howe, Admiral Lord, correspondence 
of Washington with, 426 ; poi^ 
trait of, 489 ; arrives at New York, 
534 ; declaration of, 535 ; his letter 
to the Colonial Governors, ib. ; his 
letter to Wasliington, 536; offers 
to compromise the dispute between 
Great Britain and America, 590; 
Conference with, 591 ; proclamation 
of, 664; his letter to Washington 
on the treatment of Americ« pri- 
^soners, 730 ; his fleet anchors in 
the Delaware, 909 ; proceeds with 
the fleet to Newport, 1032; his 
action with the French fleet, 1034; 
resigns the command to Admiral 
Gambler, 1039. 

, an American General, sent 

against the Pennsylvanian muti- 
neers, lS8jp. 

Huddy, Captain, executed in revenge 
for Philip White, 1357. 

Hudson River, invasion of the, by 
British ships, 531 ; agitation along 
the, 609 ; Highland passes of that 
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763 ; advance of British s^ips up 
the, 883 ; fortifications on the, 987 ; 
hostilities on the, 106^; a French 
fleet anchored on the, 1570. 

Huger, General, his camp surprised 
by Tarleton, 1115 j Greene’s direc- 
tions to, 1253. 

Humphreys, Colonel, his letter to 
Washington, 1424 ; anecdote of, 
1453. 

Huts for the soldiers, at Valley Forge, 
947. 

L 

Improvements, rural, cai-e of Wash- 
ington for, 1405. 

Independence, Declaration of, drawn 
up^nd adopted by the Congress, 
528 ; read to tlie troops, 529. 

Indian friendship, value of, 37. 

hunting camp, visit of Washing- 
ton to an, 258. 

Indians, negociations with the, 391; 
expect presents, 80; medals sent to 
the, 89; ravages of the, 152, 154, 
175; insurrection of the, known as 
Pontiac's war, 229, 230; destroy 
Wyoming, 1042; retaliatory cam- 
paigns against them, 1060 ; f^rontier 
difficulties with the, 1498 ; General 
St. Clair despatched against them, 
1505; Wayne's successful campaign, 
1597; treaty with them, 1616, 

Innes, Colonel, stationed at WMs* 
Creek, a frontier fort, 99, 101; a 
fave^*.rite with Governor Dinwiddie, 
149, 150. * 

Iroquois, or Six Nations, treaty with 
the, 34. 

Ialfr4ux-Noix, military operations at, 
390; retreat of the Americans to 
517. 

J. 

I 

Jack, ^Captain Jack. 

Jackm, Andrew, his hostilitv to 
Washington, 1630. 

Jacobin Clttb, formation of the, in , 
Fiance, 1479. | 


Jacobs, Captain, his desperate valonr, . 
172; killed, 173. 

James<»i, TJeutenant-Colonel, informs 
Arnold of the capture of Andre, 
1166. 

.Tan Yost Cuyler, mission of, 843 ; his 
stratagem succieasful, 844, 

Jay, Governor, anecdote of, 976. * 

, Johnj'his brave spirit, 611; liis 

letter to Washington, 1421 ; cor- 
respondence on national policy with, 
Washington, ib.; his counsellor, 
1447; appointed Chief Justice, 
1463; proves the intention of Ge^et 
to apj)eal from the President lo the 
people, 1573 ; sent as a special en- 
voy to Great Britain, 1587 ; Wash- 
ington writes to, 1594 ; writes 
to Washington, 1601 ; sends the 
Treaty, t6. ; comes back to America, 
elected Governor of the State o/ 
New York, resigns the office of 
Chief Justice, 1602. , 

Jefferson, Thomas, Governor of vif» 
ginia, escapes Arnold’s attempt to 
capture him, 1237 ; escapes also 
from Tarleton, 1300 ; his ridicule of 
State ceremonial, 1453; his charac- 
ter and opinions, 1464; his favour 
for the patriot party in France, 
1467; letter to Thomas Paine, 
1469; appointed Secretary of State, 
1480 ; his apprehensions as to 
monarchical tendencies, 1486; his 
objections to the National Bank, 
1502; wishes the revolution to lie 
established, 1510 ; reprints Paine's 
* Rights of Man/ !511; wishes to 
retire from office, 1522 ; Washing- 
ton remonstrates,, ib.; he opposes 
Washington's retirement, 1528; dif- r 
fers fi*om Hamilton, 1531 ; has a 
convocation with Wa^ington,1632 ; 
Washington writes to him on the 
private animosity displayed, 1536; 
answers in exteuiiation,f589; Morris 
writes him an account of i^aira in 
France, 1^7 ; favonrable to the re* 
volutionists, 1554; writes lo Mndi* 
son an account of Genet’s leoeption 
by Washington, 1556; omiveiMittoa 
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with Genet and Washington, 1557; 
opinion on the subject of the prize 
taken by the Americans, 1558; 
writes to Madison, 1560; interview 
with Genet conceniing the LitUe 
Sarah, 1563; tkken ill, and rctiws 
to the country, Washington writes 
indignantly to him, 1564; replies, 
ib , ; recommends delidhcy in tlie 
treatment of Genet, 156(i; account 

^ of Washington’s anger at the ribald 
lampoon, ib , ; wishes to retire from 
office, on the remonstrance of Wash- 
^ington consents to remain ibr a 
tihie, 1568; writes to Genet ac- 
quainting him with the measures 
taken for his recall, 1571 ; fui'nishes 
a report of trade of the United 
States, 1577; rebuke to Genet, 
1578 ; retires from the Cabinet, 
letter written in his retirement, 
1579; his chaiacter of Washington, 

^ 1580; expresses a hope that war 
will not ensue, 1585; writes to 
Tench Coxe, 1588; writes to Mr. 
Monroe in Paris, 1621; writes to 
Washington, reply, 1622 ; declared 
Vice-President, 1631; present at a 
farewell dinner given by Washing- 
ton, 1632; tiikes the oath as Vice- 
Presivlent, 1633. 

Jersey, patriotism of the women in, 
1083. 

prison*«hip, 731. 

Jerseys, marauded by Enyphaueen, 

* 1122; evacuated by tilie British, 
1129. 

Johnson faitfily, th^ determined 
royalists, 343; their hostile de- 
signs, 510. , 

Colonel vlay, a royalist, 

344,381, 510. 

^ Sir John, a royalist, capitu- 
lation of, 464; attempts to seize 
him, 510. , 

■ General William, his expe- 

dition against Crown Pointy ,156; 
rewarded for his sefvices, 159; his 
infllibce with the Six Nations, 114; 
Indian warriors under him, 192; 
ids deMJ), 344. 


Johnson’s Greens, a royalist corps. 
82?; 830. 

Johnstone, Governor, his arrival at 
Philadelphia, 1000, 1002. 

Joncaire, Captain, a veteran diplo- 
matist, 43; some account of, ib.; 
his mission to Logstown, ib.; his 
eloquence, 44; his belt of wampum 
rejected, ib . ; report respecting, 56; 
proves a boon-companion, 58; en- 
tertains the Indian sachems, 59. 

Jones, Lieut., his attachment to Miss 
McCrea, 82 1 ; shock sustained by 
her murder, 823. 

Judicial Department, organization ot 
the, 1402. 

Judges of the Supreme Court of tlie 
United States, appointment of the, 
1463. 

Julian, Isaac, reported attack by 
Indians on his house, 153 ; an 
' exaggeration, 154. 

Jumonviile, the French commander, 
killed, 83 ; dispute about the 
matter, 98. 

Juniata, a Delaware village, 38 ; the 
WUd Hunter of, 117. 

K. 

Kalb, Baron de, instructions to, 1 102. 

Kentucky, splendid scenery of, 42 ; 
the territory admitted into the 
Union, 1505. 

Fieppel, Commodore, squadron under, 
arrives in the Chesapeake, 109. 

Kiashuta, a Seneca sachem, 2^. 

King, Mr. Rufus, certifies the in- 
tention of Genet to appeal from 
the President to the people, 1573 ; 
Minister Plenipotentiary at London, 
1620. 

King’s Bridge, fortifications at, 512 ; 
the camp 599. 

King’s Mountain, battle of, 1214. 

Kingston, b|imt by the British, 890. 

Kittanning,* an Indian village, de- 
atruction of the Indians at, 172. 

Knowlton, Captain, novel rampart 
put up by, 331 wounded, 602 
his death, 603. 
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Knoxt Henry, the artillerist 408; 
his arrival before New Yor£, 474; 
his visit of inspection to the forts 
on the Hudson, 764; his agreeable 
qualities, 1206 ; resolution moved 
by, 1372 ; military society formed 
by, 1378 ; takes leave of Washing- 
ton, 1389; mission of, to the 
Massachusetts insurgents, 1423 ; 
his cnaracter, 1449 ; appointed to 
the War Department, 1461 ; dis- 
trustful of (.leneVs promises, 1564; 
proposes peremptory measures with 
Genet, 1566; produ(M?f5 the ‘Fu- 
neral of George Washington,' »6.; 
General Wayne writes to, 1597 ; 
retires irom oiHoe; writes to Wash- 
ington, reply, 1600 ; appointed 
Major-General, 1649; writes to 
Washington, 1650; answered, 1652; 
Washington again writes to, le- 
peating his wish that he should be 
Major-General, 1652; he declines 
before receiving Washington’s letter, 
1653. 

Knyphausen, ajMjrehensions of, 1084 ; 
exploit of, 10o5 ; ravages the Jer- 
seys, 1122; retreat of^ 1124; 
movements of, 1123. 

Kosciusko, Thfuidcus, his interview 
with Washington, 747 ; appoint- 
ment of, i&. ; his services, 800. 


L. 

Lafayette, Marquis de, his romanti^ 
turri,815; appointed Major-Gene- 
ml, ib.; his commission honorary, 
817; wounded, 858; exploit of, 
941 ; appointed to command, ib , ; 
disgust of, 959; his disappointed 
hopes, 967 ; hastens back to Valley 
Forge, 968 ; detached to keep watch 
on Philadelphia, 697 ; his position 
on Barmn Hill, 998 ; «vaiTow escape 
of, ib , ; bis project for the invasion 
of Canada, 1052 ; his reception at 
^the French Court, 1079 ; fetter of 
Washington to^ t6.; arrives at 


Boston, 1106; his enthnsiastio re« . 
ceptioii, ib, ; his ardour for active 
service, 1202; proposes to attack 
New York, 1203; encampment of^ 
1205 ; detachment commanded by, 
1257; movements of, 1280; his 
ap;)eal to the soldiery, 1282; his 
cautious policy, 1299; rapid nighi ^ 
march of, 1301 ; retreats to Green's 
Spring);, 1304; his plan of ope«i- 
tions, ib. ; his sanguine anticimtions, ^ 
1314 ; instructions of Washington 
to, ib, ; his operations to entrap 
Lord Cornwallis, 1322 ; friendslpp 
of Washington tor, 1353 ; hi^visit 
to Washington, 1369; fareweK 
letter of Washington to, 1403, 
his message to W}i6hington, 1477 ; 
his letters, 1494; sends Washington 
the key of the Bastille, 1496 ; 
further con espondonw, 1 507 , 1 508 ; 
gloomy picture of affairs in France, 
1509; receives a letter of conwa-,, 
tulatiott from, Washington, 1511; 
addresses a letter to the Legislative 
A8>semb}y, L546; goes to Paris, 
involvwl in the downfall of the 
king, 1 546 ; Ibnied to escape, 1547 ; 
Washington writes to him, 1640 ; 
meets his son, ih. ; letter to Wash- 
ington, and answer, 1655; Wash- 
ington’s bequest to, 1701, 

Lafayette, G eorge W ashington, arrives 
ill Boston under amrussumed name, 
1614; kindly received by Wash- 
ington, ib,; accompanifs him to^ 
Mount N’ernon, 1634 ; returns to 
Eurojie, 1640. * 

, Madame de, Washington's 
letter to, 1548; jier subsequent 
fate, 1549. 

La Force, an artful agent uf the 
French, 60 ; suspicions respecting, 
79 ; force sent against, 182 ; ta^n 
prisoner, 83; senj to Winchester, 
84 ; treatment of, 85 ; *breaks out 
of prison, 104 ; retaken, and 
chained to the floor of h» dwpgeon, 

J 4 ike George, affair at, 157. , 

Lamb, Captain, his attack on QttdMq 
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455 ; anecdote of, 456 ; wounded, 
461. 

Lamb, Colonel, wounded, 753. 

Laurens, Mr., President of Congress, 
*1)37 ; letter of Washington to, 
1281. 

Laurens, Lioiit.-Colonel, mission of, to 
France, 1*227. 

Lear, Mr., socretarv to IV’ashington, 
1407, 1410, 1602, 1604; W^asL- 
ingtou’s secrctaiy, 1500 ; witnesses 
his anger on hearing of the defeat 
of St. Clair, 1519; his account of 
Wa.shinghm’s illness and deatli, 
*11162 ; jOso of the funeral, 1665. 

learned, 0<‘lonel, proposition made 
through, respecting the eracuation 
of Boston, 482 ; its result, 483. 

Lcchmere's Point, the battery at, 
429. 

Lc<l,vard, Colonel, killed, 1319. 

Lee, Captain, exploit of, 979 ; thanked 
by Washington, ib. 
i, General Charles, account of, 
289 ; friciidsuip of the King of 
Poland for, 292 ; his letter to Kd« 
mund Bui ke, 293; his eccentrici- 
ties, and fondness for dogs, 298 ; 
appointed thiid in command, 319; 
coiiduct of, 340 ; anecdote of, 34 1 ; 
his personal jijtpeaintjcv, 349, 673 ; 
his correspondence with General 
Buigoyne, 368; his policy as to 
Tory govemcifs, 441 ; sent to the 
relief of Khode Island, 442; his* 

• vigorous# measures, 443; his plan 
for tho security of New York, 449; 
instructions * 10 , 450; his transac- 
tions in Connecticut, ib. ; policy of, 
1 * 6 .; letter cj* the Committee of 
Safety to, 452; his reply, 453; 
his opinion of the people of Con- 
necticut, i 6 . ; at New York, 465 ; 
menaces of, 466 ; his treatment of 
the Tories, 46i^; his plans of forti- 
fication, •i&l ; appointed to com- 
mand in Canada, 470 ; his specula- 
tions on titles of difnity, A , ; ap- 
pointlH to command the Southern 
ooloi^s, 489; Gharacter of, 491; 
Ills letters fkom the Souths i&. ; 


his ^arrival at Oiarleston, 551 ; 
expected in the camp, 613 ; his 
letter to the Presiiieut of Congress, 
ib. ; criticises military operatiems, 
ere ; march of, 623 ; ]irojects of, 
655 ; plans of, 657 ; letter of, to 
Colonel Heed, 660 ; arnves at 
3'eekskill, 665; conduct of, C67; 
crosspi the Hudson, ih, ; sjiefiula- 
tions of, 668 ; his tardy inarch, 
671 ; his letter to General Gates, 
674 ; surprised and captured, 675; 
speculations on his c^onduct, 676 
his captivity, 678 ; request of, 
726 ; treatment of, 727 ; his indul- 
gence.s as prisoner, 980 ; exrhangfed 
for General Prescott, 999 ; again 
with the anny, 10u5 ; opinions of, 
ll>06 ; liis contiadictoiy conduct, 
1009; ret) eat of, 1013; his le- 
phes to WjLshington, 1013-1015, 
correspondence, 1020; noble reply 
of Washington, 1021 ; tned by 
court- null tial, 1022 ; vindicates 
himself, 1023 ; suspended from 
command, ib. ; his, abuse of Wash- 
ington, 1024 ; his rural r4‘tirement, 
1025 ; his ‘ Queries Politicfil and 
Military/ ib. ; dismissed the ser- 
vice, 1026 ; his death, ib. ; liis 
wall, 1027 ; inaims<,:ripts left by, 
ib. ’ his generous letter to Wayne, 
1069. 

Lee, Mr. Charles, of Virginia, aji* 
pointed Attorncy-Geneml, 1614. 

— , Henry, of Virginia, termed 
“ Light Horse Harry/* 25 ad- 
, venturous exploits, 852 ; his at- 
tack on Paulus Hook, 1073 ; h» 
I)eriloas situation, 1075 • his at- 
tempt to capture Arnold, 1196; 
his pursuit of Tarletoh, 1202; 
service in South Carolina, 1305 ; 
at Eutaw Springs, 1338 ; his cheer- 
ful cbaractei', 1415; writes to Wash- 
ington on| the presidency, 1423 ; 
Washington writes to him as go- 
vernor of yifgmia, 1590 ; appointed 
to the general command of the 
troops, 1593; Washington writes 
to him on the occasion, 16 . ; marches 
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into the western counties of Penii- 
sylwmia, ib» 

Lee, Richaixl Heniy, his great elo- 
quence in Congress, 282. 

— — , Thomas, president of the council 
of Virginia, 35. 

— William, Washington*8 bequest 
to, 1096. 

— — , Foi*t, retreat of the garrison 
from, 652. 

— — schooner, capture made by, 425. 

Legardeur de St. Pierre, Chevalier, 60. 

Lcitch, Maj* r, wounded, 602 ; his 
dea^, 603. 

Leslie, Captain, killed, 710. 

Letter of the Senate on the death of 
Washington, 1691 ; the Pfe8ident*& 
reply, 1692. 

Letters, anonymous, sent to Congress, 
956. 

Lewis, George, Washington's bequest ! 
to, 1702. 

— , Major, taken prisoner at Fort 
Duqnesne, 201. 

— — , Lawrence; aide-de-camp to Ma- 
jor-General Morgan, 1592 j Wash- 
ington invites him to Mount Ver- 
non, 1637 ; becomes attached to 
Miss Custis, 1639 ; marries her at 
Mount Vernon, 1656; letter from 
Washington to, on slavery, 1666; 
Washington’s. bequest to, 1703. 

— , Mr. Kobert, an agent of Wash-^ 
ington, 1512. 

Lexington, battle at, 302 ; its effects, 
306, 307. 

Liberty Hall Academy, Washington’s 
bequest to, 1698. • 

Lig^t Horse Harry." See Lee, 
Henry. 

Lincoln, Major-General, in command' 
of the militia, 824 ; troops under, 
878 ; sent to command in the 
South, 1050 ; dilemma of, 1098 $ 
strengthens the defences at Charles- 
ton, 1100 ; couDcilsi of war held 
by, 1116; taken prisoner at 
Charleston, 1131; secret mission 
of, 1292 ; 6iilure of his enteimrise, 
1^3 ; cannonades York Town, 
1340. 


Lippencott, Captaii^ tried for tbo^ 
murder of Captain Huddy and ao- " 
quitted, 1358. 

Liston, Mrs., wife of the British 
Minister, emotion of, at the le&ve- 
taking of Washington, 1633. 

Little Egg Harbour, British expedi- 
tion against, 1046. < 

Little Turtle, an Indian chief, defeats 
the Americans, 1499, 1500. 

Lively man-of-war, opens fire upon 
Breed’s Hill, 328. ' 

Livingston, Brigadier-General, his mi- 
litJiry experience, 527 ; letter from, 
566. 1 

— — — , Colonel, military ardour 
of, 871. 

, Major, his letter to Gene- 
ral Schuyler, 784. 

Logstown, pi-omised gathering at, 40 ; 

council of the Ohio tribes at, 50. 
Long, Colonel, his perilous situation 
near Skenesborough, 795; makes 
good his retreat, 790. ^ * 

Long Island, fortifications at, 512 ; 
battle of, 564; plans for its de- 
fence, 565 ; defeat of the Ame- 
ricans at, 574 ; their retreat from, 
583 ; in possession of the British, 
o8o. 

Loudoun, the Earl of, powers given 
to, 163; supports Governor Dun- 
widdie, 176; arrives at Albany, 
178; goes into winter quarters, 
179; representations of Washing- 
ton to, 180 ; his reception of Wash- 
ington, 181 ; sails for Halifax, 182 ; 
comes back to New* York, 183 ; his 
return to England, 187. i 

Fort, found^ at Winchester, 

174. 

Louis XVI., assists the Americans, 
1131 ; escapes from Paris ; retaken 
at Vai^nnes, 1511 ; takes refuge 
in the National , Assembly, 1546; 
beheaded, 1550* * 

Louisburg, importance of, 182;' veil 
fortified i||^ the French, 133; in* 
vested by the British, 18^, capitu- 
lates, 190 ; the coloars ^jpihen at, 
piaofri in St. Paul’s Catlioilral,l6. 
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Lovel, General, attacks Penobscot, 
1071 ; defeat of, 1072. 

Lovell, Mr., his letter to General 
^Gatea, 757. 759, 9:i5. 

Cower, on surnames, cited, 3, 9. 

Loyal HaniMin, a military post, 200 ; 
assemblage of the British army at, 

203 - 

Luzerne, Chevalier de la, a French 
minister, 1077 ; his reception by 
Washington, 1078; applu^tion cf 
Arnold to, 1107 ; its refusal, 1108. 


McCrea, Miss, attachment of Lieut. 
Jones to, 821 ; muixlered by the 
Indians, 822 ; results of this atro- 
city, 823 ; allusion to her murder, 
847. 

McDougall, Brigadier-General, force 
under, 737 ; command given to, 
^86 ; his death, 1418. 

McGowan’s Ford, affair at, 1255, 

McHenry, Mr, James, appointed Se- 
cretary of War, 1614; Washington 
writes to him from Mount Vernon, 
1635 ; begs Washington in the event 
of a war to accept the command 
of the army, 1646 ; instructed to 
consult Washington upon the organ- 
ization of the army, 1648 ; meets I 
Washington at Philadelphia, 1654 ; I 
letter from Washington, 1659. | 

Mackay, Captain, independent com- 

• pany under, 89. 

Mackenzie, Captain, his correspond- 
ence with Washington, 284. 

McLane, Captain, bis skirmish with 
the British, 943. 

Mwlean and his Highlanders oppose 
Montgomery, 413; re-embark for 
Quebec, 414; his loyalty and va- 
lour, ^9. 

McPbemoD, Majpr, his skirmish with 
Golonel^imooe, 1301. 

Madison, Wasbin^n^ ccoisultaAions 
witk on his retirement, 1525* 
1527; Jefferson writes to, 1560, 
1581 ; debates on the anbject of 
rMolntionsi 1581. 


Maga^, Colonel, irj command at Fort 
Washington, spirited reply of, 644; 
is obligd to surrender, 6*48, 

Manchester, Duke of, his speech in 
the House of Lords, 487. 

Marion, Francis, character of, 1217 ; 
called the Swamp Fox, tO. ; his re- 
treat, 1218: loss sustained by, 
1311. 

Marquette, Padre, discovery of, 33. 

Martin, Colonel, of the Virginian Mi- 
litia, 165. 

Marseillaise, the, sung in New York, 
1570. 

Marshall, John, appointed Envoy Ex- 
traordinary to the French Republic, 
1643 ; returns to America, 1645 ; 
speech on the death of Washington, 
1690. 

Maryland, the General Assembly of, 
presents an Address to Washington, 
1612. 

Mason, Geoige, letter of Washington 
to, 245 ; his reply, 246. 

Mason, Mr., of Virginia, sends an 
Abstract of the Treaty with England, 
to be published in a leading cfjppo- 
sition paper in Philadelphia, 1603. 

Massachusetts, circular of the Gene- 
ral Court of, 243 ; state of affairs 
in, 251, 285 ; enlistment of troops 
in, 308 ; state of the soldiers io, 
355; insurrection in, 1423, 1425 » 
suppressed, 1427. 

Matthews, David, the Tory Mayor ol 
New York, 519. 

Mawhood, Colonel, march «f, 707 ; 

• pursues the American troops, 708 ; 
obliged to retreat, 709. 

Maxwell, Major-General, command 
given to, 851 ; his skirmish with 
the British, 853 ; letters to, 1058, 
1059. 

Maynards, Judge of Barbadoes, his 
hospitality, 47. 

Meigs, Colopel, hardy exploit of, 754. 

Mercer, Dr. Hugh, particulars re- 
specting, 121; ^rtunes of, 146; 
wounded, 172, his recovery, 174. 

General Hugh, intentions of, 
307; in oommaud of the flying 
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oampi 527 ; council of wa^ at his 
quarters^ 706; severely wounded, 
708, 710 ; his death, 713. 

Mercer, Mr. John H., letter from 
Washington to, 1666. 

, Fort, attacked by the British, 

919 ; they are beaten ofl', 920. 

Miami Trib^, message from the, 37 ; 
treaty with the, 40 ; signally de- 
feated, 52. 

Middlebrook, camp of Washington at, 
767. 

Middleton, Comet, pursues Champe, 
11J7. 

Mifiiih, Adjutant-General, his hospi- 
tality, 434 ; troops under, 646 , 
arrives at Long Island, 579 ; blunt 
reply of, to Washington, 683 ; fac- 
tion under his auspices, 923 ; his 
letter to General Gates, 936 ; sends 
to Genet concerning the Little 
Sarah, 1361 ; gives orders to take 
possession of the privateer, 1562. 

Fort, situation of, 918; can- 
nonaded, 921; attacked by General 
Howe, 929; taken, 931. 

Militia, American, conduct of the, 174; 
their exploits, 720 ; insufficiency 
of the, 733 ; n utiny of the Peniisyi- 
vauia, 1383. 

laws, refjrmed, 159. 

Mingo Town, vrarlike preparations at, 
257. 

Mischianza, or Regatta, described, 996. 

Mohawk Valley ravaged, 1200. • 

Monckton, Brigadier, services of, 208. 

Colonel, killed, 1016 ; his 
buriaf'^Iace and^memorial, 1018. ^ 

Monk's Corner, exploits of Tarleton 
at, 1113. 

Monmouth Court House, battle of, 

1012. 

Monongaliela, river, 54; passage of 
the troop over the, 136. 

Monro, Colonel, his brave defence of 
Fort William Henry, 182 ; capita- 
ls tea to the French, 183. 

Monroe, Jamei, objects to the nomi- 
nation of Hamilton as Special Envoy 
to Great Britain, 1586; succeeds 
Goinemeur Morris 1589 ; presents 


the American flag to the Conven- • 
tion, 1589 ; Jeiferson writes to, 
1621; recalled from 'Paris, 1623 ; 
letters received from, 1623-165:4; 
Wasliingtori's rej»!y, 1 624 ; address 
of the French Directory to, 1641. 

Montcalm, his capture of Fort William 
Henry, 182 ; position defended by, 
192 ; hiS de.ath, 215. 

Montgomery, General Itichard, account 
of, 382; invests St. John's, 393 ;«i 
on the treatment of Ethan Allen, 
412 ; his generous conduct, 413 ; 
vexations of, 418 ; intends to 
sign, 420; arrives before Quebec, 
454; his plan of operations, *'6.; 
attacks the city, 455 ; projects an 
escalade, 457 ; killed, 459-461. 

— , Fort, situation of, 882 ; 

taken, 886 ; its gallant defence, 
887. 

Montmorency, the falls of, 209 ; check 
of Wolfe at, 210. ^ 

Montour, Andrew, a Canadian inter- 
preter, 37. 

Montreal, capitulates to the British, 
217 ; failure of Allen’s attempt 
against, 395; surrender of, to Mont- 
gomery, 417. 

Montresor, Captain, flag of truce 
brought by, 603 

Morgan, Daniel, his coips of riflemen, 
363; at Quebec, 459; takes the 
command on the 8eatli of Mont- 
gomery, 460; surreudera, 461 ; sent 
to the North, 814; suceess of his** 
riflemen, 874 ; harasses the British, 
894; movements ofT 1244; pur- 
Bures Tarleton, 1245; defeats him, 
1248; pushes for,, the Catawba, 
1249 ; pursued by the British, 
1250 1 retires beyond the Yadkin, 

1 257 ; writes to Washington, who 
replies, 1591 ; stationed for the 
winter in the disaffected r^on of 
Pennsylvania, 1594. ' 

Morris, Robert, letter of Waabington 
to, 701; letter of Colonel O^pbell 
to, 728; his zeal and actirlty 
1291 ; his hospitality, 1320^^ 

^ Cartel Roger, a rcyalhit, Us 
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house occupied by Washington, ! 

6 ^ 00 . 

Morris, GouTemeur, his opinions of 
the patriot party in France, 1467 ; 

"^gloomy picture of the state of afairs, 
1508 ; minister at the French court, 

1 545 ; account of M. Lafayette and 
of affairs in France, 1547, 1549; 
announces Genet’s rdSall, 1584 ; 
his own recall requested, 1588 ; 
letter from Washington to, 1617. 

Morristown, A.merican army encamped 
at, 718 ; their sufferings at, 1081, 
1097. 

Moftar, a prize one, named * The 
Congress,^ 425. 

Motier, name assumed by George 
Washington Lafayette, 1614. 

Moultrie, Governor, proclamation 
from, to check enlistment in £:>outh 
Carolina, 1583. 

Fort, exchanges shots with 
Admiral Arbuthnot’s fleet, 1114* 

* 'Surrenders to the British, 1117. 

Mount Vernon, the seat of Washing- 
ton, origin of its name, 17 ; menaced 
by the British, 1285; Washington 
retires to, 1392; his life there, 1397 ; 
dies, and is buried there, 1665. 

Mourning rings, bequests of, by Wash- 
ington, 1702. 

Mowat, Lieut., a British officer, de- 
stroys Falmouth, 403, 404. 

Murdering Toyro, 65 ; party of In- 
dians at, i&. 

j»Marray, il^gadier-General, success of, 
214; takes possession of Quebec, 
215; sallils out of Quebec and 
driven back, 216 ; relieved by the 
arrival of a British fleet, i6. 

, William Charles, American 

Minister in Holland, the President 
nominates him minister pleni^ 
tentiary to the French Bopubiic, 
1667. 

■ , Mrs,, regales British generals, 

and tiius saves Putnam’s fiiroe, 

699 . ^ 

Muse, Mjutant, senrloes of, 45 ; ap- 
pointid major, 89 ; reply of Wa^- 
bsgloa to, 260. 


Musgrave, Colonel, his defence of 
Chew's house, 913. 

Muskingum, leception of Gist, the ex- 
plorer, at, 39. 

Mutiny of the Jersey troops, 1057 ; 
of the Connecticut line, 1109 ; of 
the Pennsylvanian line, 1235; of 
the Pennsylvanian militia, 1383. 

N. 

Nash, General, killed, 915. 

Navigation, internal, observations on, 
1301, 1404; mention of, in^ash- 
ington’s will, 1697. 

National Bank, question of the estab- 
lishment of a, 1502. 

Negroes on his estates, Washington’s 
benevolent provisions for in his will, 
1695, 1699. 

Nelson, Governor of Virginia, his 
patriotic self-devotion, 1331,1340. 

, Mr,, Secretary, permitted by 

Lord Cornwallis to leave York 
Town, 1941; his venerable appear- 
ance, t6. 

Neperan, valley of the, the American 
and French troops encamped in tlie, 
1294. 

Neutral ground, a beautiful region, 
its situation, 1162. 

Nevil, General, inspector of the re- 
venue, his house* attacked by the 
Pennsylvanian insurgents, 1590. 

Mevil’s Cross, the famous battle of, 7. 

New Brunswick^ retreat of Washings 
ton to, 659. ^ 

Newbury, discontent of the army at, 

• 1365. 

New England, ducontents in, 231. 
See Boston. 

New Hampshire grants, 309; the 
settlers, or “ Green Mountain 
Boys," 310, 

New Haven, taken by the British, 

t , 

! New Jersey roused to aims, 717. 

New London, Arnold’s expedition 

I aguDst, 1318* 

Newport, arrival of a French fleet nt| 

I 1031 ; FrMudi camp at, 1133, 
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New Tappan, masaacre at^ 1045. 

New York, Congress held at, ‘238 ; 
popular agitation at., 239 ; the Pro- 
vincial Congress of, 374 ; letter of 
Allen to the, ib. ; power and posi- 
tion, 342 ; its mixed population, 
343 ; plan for the security of, 449 ; 
uneasiness at, 452 ; dangers in the 
interior of, 465 ; the city and river 
fortified, 467 ; arrival of Wadiing- 
toR at, 494; designs of the Biitish 
against, 518; arrival of a British 
fleet at, 52] ; more &hii)s at, 530; 
freakagitation, 533 jarri^’alofLord 
Ho^, 634; force of the British, 
558; alarm of the people, 562; 
question of abandoning tke city, 
585, 594 ; operations of the British, 
596 ; great fire at, 603 ; warlike 
preparations, 881 ; projected sur- 
prise of, 933, 1084; plan for its 
reduction, 1107; proposed attack 
on, 1134; rejected by Washington, 
1233 ; attempts upon post.poned, 
1314 ; reports circulated in, 1356 ; 
evacuation of, by the British, 1377 ; 
taken possession of by tlie Ameri- 
cans, 1388 ; rejoicinjrs at, 1389 ; 
triumphant entity of Washington 
into, 1439; enthusiastic reception 
of Genet at, 1570 ; meetings held 
- at, to oppose the ratification of the 
treaty with England, 1604. 

Niagara, Fort, taken by the British, 

206. % I 

Nicola, Colonel, bis extraordinary 
letter Washington, 1361. i 

Nicholson, John, the interpreter, 256, { 
258. 

Ninety-six Fort, attack upon, 1307. | 

**No Flint,’* a name bestowed on 
Major-General Sir Charles Grey, 
1048. 

Kon*impoTtation associations, inilueace 
251. 

Hill, attempt to forUfy, 483. 

North Carolina and its people, 1121 ; 
difiSculties of its invasion, 1140. 

North, Lord, administration of, 252 ; 
his Bill for the Exportatkiiiof Teas 
to the Colonies^ 266; hia ^Con- 


ciliatory Bills ** pasced, 992 ; morti- 
fication of, 1351. 

Norton, Lieut-Colooel, his attack^ oil 
Young's house, 1087. 

Norwalk, devastations at, 1065. < * 


O. 

Officers, questions as to the rank of, 
103. 

— — , British and American, 
letters of, 586, 587. 

— — , foreign, commissions to, 

745. . o 

Ogden, Colonel, his project to capture 
l^rince William Henry, 1355. 

O’Hara, General, his iec<>ption by 

I Washington, 1349. 

Ohio, council of the tribes of, 56 ; 
rumours from the, 79 ; perfidy of 
the tribes of the, 171 ; treaty of 
peace with them, 204 ; mission of 
Washington to, 254, 257. • « 

— • Company, a chartered associa- 
tion, 35; bring their plans into 
operation, 37. 

— Valley, English and Frendi 
claims to the, 53. 

Oldham, Colonel, ordered to explore 
the Indian country, 1515; killed, 
1518. 

Orangeburg, arrival of Lord Rawdon 
at, 1307. 

Oriskany, battle of, 829. 

Orleans, Isle of, landing of the British 
on the, 208. ** 

Orme, Captain Roheri, 110, 111 
wounded, 140; alluded to, 143, 
journals oE, 144. 

Oswego, captured by the French, 178. 

Otis, James, on American rights, 233, 

Otiawas, massacre committed by, 69. 

Ottorboame, the battle of, 8. 

P. " < 

Piune, Thomas, cantbor of * The Righto 
of Man,' 623; his opinion of 
Washington, 677. 

Fftlatine, ^nts, royal state of €lie,.2. 
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Paris, Colonel, 828 ; taken prisoner, 

^ 831. 

Parker, Colonel, of Virginia, opposed 
to Fisher Ames, 1581. 

— , Sir Peter, fleet under, 562, 
1049 ; wounded, 554. 

Parson, a hghting, 839. 

Patriot party in France, difTerent 
views taken of the, h^r Jefferson 
and Gouvemeur Morris, 1467. 

Patterson, Colonel, his interview with 
Wiishington, 537. 

Paulding, John, captures Major Andrew, 
1164; interrogates him, 1165. 

Pauliis Hook, attack on, 1073 ; taken 
by the Americans, 1075. 

Pearce, Mr,, anecdote related by, 
1428. 

Peekskill, arrival of Washington at, 
633 ; operations of the British in, 
737. 

Pennsylvania, new road through, 
199 ; iwolt of the troops and 

* iculitia in, 1229, 1382; insurrec- 
tion in, 1589. 

Penobscot, expedition against, 1071. 

Percy Lord, goes to the assistance of 
Colonel Smith, 304; harassed in 
his retreat, 305 ; attack of on Fort 
Washington, 622. 

Perkiomen Creek, retreat of the Ame- 
ricans to, 914, 917. ^ 

Peters, Richard, secretary of Governor 
Morris, 122. ^ 

Petit Do'mocrat, Le, name given to 
the ‘ Little Sarah,’ 1661. 

Philadelphia, meeting of the General 
Congress aV 279; proceedings at, 
280; its declaratory resolutions, 
283; second General Congress at, 
314 ; federal '*union formed at, «&. ; 
mart^ of the American army 
through, 819 ; disturbed state of, 
860 ; entry of General Howe into, 
867 ; projected attack on, 938 ; in- 
vested bj; the Americans, 978 ; de- 
parture of troops from, 1000; 
arrival of Commissioiiers from Eng- 
lamdilttf 1001 ; preparations for 
evacuating, 1005 ; the British quit 
the idty, 1007 ; constemation at, 


on the mutiny of the Pennsylvanian 
troo|lk, 1232 ; enthusiastic recep*' 
tion of Washington at, 1320 ; the; 
American troops pass through, tb. 
arrival of the French troops at, 
1321 ; meetings held at, to oppose 
the ratiheation of the Treaty with 
England, 1604. 

Philippa, Queen, distinguishes her- 
self, 7. 

Philips, General, detached against 
Portsmouth, 1282 ; ravages the 
country, 1284; his death, 1286. 

Philipse, Miss, her personal attrac- 
tions, 163; Washington her ad- 
mirer, 164. 

Phoenix and Hose men-of-war proceed' 
up the Hudson, 531. 

Pichon, M,, French Secretary of Lega- 
tion at the Hague, 1657. 

Pickering, Colonel Timothy, succeeds 
Knox in the War department, 1600 , 
writes to Washington on the Treaty, 
and requests his return to Phila- 
delphia, 1607 ; made Secretary oi 
State, 1613; Washington requests 
him to address a letter to Mr. 
Pinckney stating all the complaints 
alleged by the French minister 
against the Government, 3 630. 

, Colonel, succeeds General 

Greene, 1138. 

Pigot, General, repidsed at Bunker’s 
Hill, 332. 

** pilgrims/' founders of the Plymouth 
Colony, 231. 

Pinckney, Charles Cotesworib, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Munroe, 162?; the 

• French Directory refuse to receive 
him, and order him to leav% the 
tenitories of the Republic, 1642; 
appointed Envoy Extraordinary, 
1643; returns to America, ,1645 ; 
appointed Miyor-GeneraJ, 1349 ; ar- 
rives at New York, 1652 ; assists 
Washington in the organisation of 
the army, ^654. 

— — — , Mr. Thomas, the American 
minister in London writes to 
Washington, 1585 ; resigns his 
office, 1620. , 
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Piqua, Tndiaa town of, 40 ; diplomacy 
at, 41. 

Pitcairn, Major, his success at Lexiug* 
ton, 802 ; killed, 338. 

Pitt, William (the elder;, his able ad- 
ministration, 187. 

Planters of Virginia, their intercourse 
with the mother country, 223. 

Point Levi, near Quebec, 209, 210, 

211 . 

Pomeroy, Ceueral, his character, 324 ; 
at Bunker’s hill, 332, 337. 

Poniatowsky lected king of Poland, 
291: his friendship for General 
Lee, 292. 

Pontiac, war of, 229 ; threat of, 256. 

Pope, Miss Anne, married to John 
Washington, 12. 

Porterfield, Colonel, Virginian troops 
under, 1143, 

Portobello, capture of, 15, 20. 

Potomac Kiver, 24 ; swollen by heavy 
rains, 28 ; fishing in the, 226. 

Prescott, Colonel William, his influ- 
ence with the New England Militia, , 
324 ; at Bunker’s Hill, 328, 336. 

■ », General, letter of Ethan Al- 

len to, 396 ; t^en prisoner by the 
Americans, 799, 

Pivston, Major, his defence of St. 
John’s, 394 ; capitulation of, 413. 

Prideatix, Brigadier-General, 205 ; 
killed, 206. S 

Princetown, action at, 709. 

Piingle, Captain, engages the Ameri- 
can flotilla on Lake Champlain, 637. 

Prisoneijs, negotiations for the ex- 
change of 605, 723; referees a^ 
poin^ for this pui’pose, 727; 
tjmntment of, 729. 

Prisoners, Amencan, executed, 1209. 

Provindais, or hasty levies, 304; 
their military ardour, 305. 

Pulaski, Count, particulars relative to, 
852 ; command given to, 861 ; troop 
of hotse under, 1046 ; slain, 1079. 

Punishments, military, ^70. 

Pntnam, General Israel, particulars re- 
specting, 289 ; advocates fortifying 
the heights «t Boehm, 324 ; en- 

, deavours to rally the troops at 
Bunker^t Hill, 337; his bravery. 


338 ; his sterling merits, 357 ; the 
prize-mortar, 425 ; his operationB 
at Lechmere Point, 429 ,* his want 
of powder, 431 ; exploit of, 471 ; 
its dramatic consequenoes, 471<'; 
entcis Boston, 486 ; takes command 
of New York, 492 ; his military 
projects, 555; appointed to coni- ^ 
mand at^Long Island, 569 ; aban- 
dons New York, 598 ; loss sustained 
by, 599 ; in command of Philadel- 
phia, 670 ; advice to, 719 ; in com- 
mand on the Hudson, 765 ; on the 
alert, 813; reply of. intelli- 
gence received by, 881 ; outwitteh, 
885 ; retreat of, 888 ; projects the 
taking of New York, 933. 

Putnam, Major, report of, 191. 

Pyle, Colonel, skirmish with Lee, 
1263 ; wounded, i&. 

Q. 

Quaker Hill, affair at, 1037. • « 

Quebec, surrenders to the British, 
215 ; antidpations of success at, 
420 ; reinforced, 437 ; alarm at, 
439; siege of by the Americans, 
455 ; abortive attempt on, 459. 

Quimby Bridge, action near, 1311. 

Quinze Cbiens, British force at, 506. 

♦ B. 

Hahl, Colonel, in cqpmand of the 
Hessians at Trenton, 681 ; fond of 
mnsic^ ib, ; severely woutided, 691 / 
attentions paid to, 692 ; his death, 
693 ; character, 694y 

Randolph, Edmund, letter from 
Washington to, 1075; writes to 
Washington on the* subject of his 
re-election, 1534; his opinioa on 
the subject of the prize token by 
the Americans, 1558; made Secre- 
tary of States 1579 ; Weshinj^n 
requests him to lei him Imow if his 
presence is required at Philadelphia, 
1607 ; his resignation and tindiciip- 
tion of his conduct, 1609 
ington’s reply, 1610; pn^ares a 
pamidikt in explanation V hia 
conduct, 1610: Washington perxnito 
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^ him to make unlimited disclosures, 
1611 ; his vindication appears, 
1613 ; he eipresses contrition for 
the asperity with which he had 
^SJShken of Washington in a letter 
to the Hon. Basiled Washington, 
1613. 

•Kandolph, Peyton, his popularity, 
170 ; elect^ Moderator of the 
House of Burgesses in Virginia, 
250. 

Hank, military, questions of, 357. 

Bawdon, Lord, troops under, 1101 ; 
qommands on the frontier of Caro- 
lind^ 1140; in command of the 
British army, 1216; takes post at 
Winnshorough, 1217 ; reinforced, 
1305 ; operations against, 1307 ; 
returns to Europe, 1312, 

Ihiystown, forces collected at, 200. 

Hecruiting service in Virginia, 73; 
difficulties in, 409. 

Bank, destruction of the works 

aW^37. 

Reed, Joseph, Secretary to Washing- 
ton, account of, 359 ; retires, 1406 ; 
becomes a Colonel and Adjutant- 
General, 536 ; upholds Washing- 
ton’s military rrmk in his intercourse 
with the British, 536 ; disparaging 
letter of, concerning Washington, 
653; letter of General Lee to, 
960 ; reconnoitres the eniemy’s 
posts, 698 ; surprises a British 
picket, 703 ; his letter to Wash- 
ington, 769 ; at head-quarters as a 
volunteer, 938 ; his narrow escape, 
943 : his lettdf to the president of 
the Pennsylvanian legislature, 946 ; 
noble reply of,^io an offer of a 
bribe, 1003; ms hostility to Ge- 
neral Arnold, 1090; as President 
of Pennsylvania, treats with the 
mutineers, 1233 ; his interview 
with them, 1225^ 

ReparU, Captain, commander of a 
Fren^ frontier post, visited by 
Washington, 60. * 

Repufalioaffism in the Colonial Assem- 
blies, 101. 

Rhode li^d, hanttsed by Wallace 
Md his croiaers, 44^ ; Lee sent 'o 


its relief, 442 ; arrival of a French 
fleet at, 1031. 

Richard Cceur de Lion, his crusade 1c 

‘ the Holy Land, 4. 

Rifle-dre^s, Indian, adopted by the 
troops, 197. 

River Yeomanry, army of the, 539. 

Rohiuson, Beverly, the schoolfellow of 
Washington, 1G3. 

, Mr., Speaker of the House 

of Burgesses in Virginia, 236. 

, Sir Thomas, Secretary of 

State, 113. 

— — , House, Arnold’s head- 
quaiters at, 1154. 

Rochambeau, Count de, Commander- 
in-Chief of an auxiliary French 
force, 1132; his despatch to Ver- 
gennes, ib; his admiration of Wash- 
ington, 1169; concerts operations 
with him, 1290; critical position, 
of, on a reconnaissance, 1296; 
letters of Washington to, 1418, 
1470; account of, 1643, 1644, and 
note, 

Rogers, Robert, a Tory arrested by 
Waf^ington, 606; released, when 
he raises a corps called the Queen’s 
Rangers, id. 

Round-jackets and Kifle-diirts, brawl 
between, 436; how quieted by 
Washington, ib, 

Rugeley, Colonel, Iuactous capture 
of, 1223. 

Rutltffige, Governor of Carolina, pow- 
ers vested in, 1100; exertions of, 
1114; writes to Washington for 
aid, 1225. 

8 . 

Sag Harbour, success of the Americans 
in, 754. 

Sarah, the Little, a British merchant 
vessel, captur^ by a French pri- 
vateer, dispu^ about, 1561. 

St. Clair, Qraeral Schuyler’s instruc- 
tions to, 760; calls a council pf 
war, 792; evacuates Ticonderoga, 
ib . ; his retreat^ 796 ; reaches Fort 
Edward, 797 ; summoned to head- 
quarters, 809; despatched against 
5 T 
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tile Indiana^ 1505 ; appointed Com- 
mander-in-Chief in the West, 1512 ; 
third expedition, 1513; mistakes a 
river, 1514 ; encampment of, 1515f 
concerto his plans with Colonel 
Oldham, ib,; coolness in action, 
1516; defeat, 1517; desires an 
inquiry into his conduct, 1525; 
wishes to retain his commission, 
1526; resigns, «6.; explicitly excul- 
pated by a Court of Inquiry, 1527. 

St^ Clair, Sir John, his tour of inspec- 
tion of Maryland, 108 ; threats of, 
115 ; crosses the river, 136 ; dismay 
of his troops, 139. 

St. Cuthbert, esteemed a titular saint, 
1 ; banner of, 6. 

St. John*s, surprised and taken by 
Arnold, 313 ; the Fort of, nobly 
defended, 364 ; siege of, 412 ; ca- 
pitulation of the garrison of, 41 3. 

■■ ■■■■» — ■ Island, ravages at, 425. 

St. Lawrence, passage of the, by Ar- 
nold, 438. 

St. Lcger, Colonel, before Fort Schuy- 
ler, 826; his appeal to the inha- 
bitants of Tryon Country, 832 ; 
haiassed in his retreat, 845. 

Salem, general election at, 294 ; self- 
constituted Congress at, ib» 

Savannah, taken by the British, 1050 ; 
the French^nd the British repulsed 
at, 1079. ^ 

Scammel, Colonel, blunder of, 582; 
taken prisoner, 1331 ; his dealh, ib. 

, Major, has charge of Major 

Midrff, 1180. 

Scarooyadi, successor to the Half-lfing, 
taken by the French, 130 ; released 
by his own warriors, ib. ; his son 
killed by mistake, 133 ; his opinion 
of Braddock, 155. 

^chuyler, Major-General, account of, 
339 ; appointed Governor of New 
Tork, 345 ; his mission to Ticon- 
derago, 378; his Mter to W^h- 
iiigton,378; difficulties experienced 
, by, 380 ; express from Washington 
to, 384 ; proceeds to the Isle aux 

, Keix, 385; his , Operations, 390; 
his illness, 391 ; annoyances of, 
397; MsixMiSgnatinn/419 ; intends 


to resign, 420; expostulations ef 
Washington to, 421 ; his magna- 
nimous reply, 422; his conduct 
towards a captive ibe, 423 ; 
spondence of Washington with, 463; 
graerous conduct of, 465 ; clamour 
against, 501 ; his vindication, 502 ; 
quesl^n of command between hirii 
and Gates, 542 ; set at rest, 544 ; 
representations of, 734; his operas 
tioiis in the Northern department, 
738 ; writes to General Gates, 739 ; 
indignation of, 740 ; bis reproachful 
letter, 741 ; Committee of Inquiry 
on his conduct, 744-745 ; his cor- 
dial reception at Albany, 760 ; 
arrives at Ticonderoga, 780 ; has- 
tens to Fort George, 781 ; reinfoice- 
ments sent to, BOO; exigences of 
his situation, 801 ; summoned to 
head-quarters, 809 ; prejudices 
against, 811 ; appeals to General 
Stark, 833; superseded, 834;,>'is 
noble feelings, 835 ; magnanimous 
conduct of, 847 ; his influence with 
the Indian tribes, 870; his re- 
ception of Baroness de Biedesei, 
907 ; his coui-iesy to General Bur- 
goyne, 908 ; letter of Arnold to 
1108. 

Schuyler, Mrs., her high-minded con- 
duct, 341. 

■ - ■ ■ ■’, Fort, siege of, 827. 

Seiwyn, George, kticr of Lord Carlisle 
to, 1004. 

Seymour, Colonel, commands the Con- 
necticut Dragoons,, 547 ; his letter 
to Washinj^n, 5^8. 

Shannopins Town, route to, 66; 

Shaksp^re, a fiiv<virite horsey end his 
negro groom, 221. 

Shaipe, Governor of Maryland^ ap- 
pointed Oommander-iii^imief of the 
forces, 102 ; his tour of tospeetion, 
108-110. 

Shaw, Mqjor, his aneddote of Wash- 
ington, 1371. 

Shenandoaft Valley, >24^ 27; trotddsi 
in the, 165, 171. ^ • 

Sherman, Bo|^r, an EaSieip didlegatoi 

Shingiss^ King of the Delaarared^ rlrited 
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• by Washington, 54 ; tampered with 
by the French, 59 ; l^omes a 
French |>arti3an, and a reward is 

* head, 155. 

Stu^n, Miss, married to General 

Arnold, 1093. 

Shirley, General, forces under, 156 ; 

* mission of Washington j|to, 160, 
162 ; recalled to England iL ; his 
successor, 178. 

j p — — ■ ■ , Win., (Secret<iry to General 
Braddock) 126 ; wounded, 141. 

Shreve, Colonel, oi'dered to retreat 
fgpm Monmouth, 1013. 

Simoo?, Colonel, accompanies Arnold 
to Virginia, 1226; at Westham, 
1238 ; deceives Baron Steuben, 
1300 ; skirmish with Butler, 1301. 

^ene, Major, particulars respecting, 
820 ; advice of, 836. 


Skenes^rough, I'^reat of the Ameri* 
can dotilta to, 794. 



S:naU*pox, its ravages in the American 
army, 721, 

Smallwood, his Maryland battalion, 
546; his desperate conflict with the 
British, 676. 

Smith, Colonel, his nocturnal misbion, 
301 ; destroys the military stores 
at Concord, 303 ; retires to Boston, 
*6, ; his troops harassed in their 
3'etreat, 304; wounded, ib.; Lorf 
Percy arrives to his rescue, ib. 

— , Joshua, aiTested as a con- 
federate of Arnold, 1176 ; tried 
and acquitted, ll91. 

Soldier, patriot, sympathy for the, 
1375. , 

^Idiem* claims, interest taken by 
Washington in their settlement, 
254, 

South Carolina threatened, 1087; its 
cemditfon and p<^iilation, 1098; 
rigorous meSsures of Cornwallis in, 
1209 unhappy state of| 1225, ♦ 

Sorel JSiv^, Sullivan’s proceedings <hi 
the, 511* 

Sp»eoh«>bel{p» or wampums, 56. 

SpQtswood, Colonel, caution given to, 
747 . 


Spring6e*d, village of, affair at, 1127 ; 
bui*nt by the British, 1129. 

Spy and the silver bullet, 889. 

Stamp Act, Washington’s ideas of tlie, 
237, repealed, 241. 

Stanwlx, Colonel, 181 ; his great abi- 
lity, 1 82 ; a friend of Washington, 
186, 187. 

— — , Fort, stratagem for relieving, 
843. 

Stark, General John, his military 
ardour, 306 ; troops imder, 332 ; 
appeal to his patriotism, 833 ; in 
command at Bennington, 837 ; gal- 
lantry of, 840 ; his victory at Ben- 
nington, 841 ; exploits of, in West- 
chester, 1207. 

State debts, plan for their liquidation 
proposed by Alexander. Hamilton. 
1483; ailopted with modifications, 
1490. 

Staten Island, meditated attack on, 
556 ; arrival of reinforcements at, 
557. 

Steele, Mrs., patriotii^ of, 1256, 

Stephen, Captain Adam, 74 ; ap- 
})oint-ed major, 88. 

, General, abilities of, 663. 

Sterling, Colonel, gallantry of, 646. 

Steuben, Baiun, account of, 983 ; 
joins the American army, 984 , 
disciplines the troop^ i6. ; his po- 
pularity, 986 ; appointed Inspector- 
General, 991 ; letters of Washing- 
toriT to, 1101, 1103; reinforces 
General Greene, 1237 ; night le- 
treat of, 1300. • 

Stevans, General, Virginian militia 
under, 1262 ; wound^, 1268. 

Stewart, Colonel, killed at Guilford 
Court House, 1268. 

, Dr. David, Washington’s be- 
quest to, 1701. 

Stirling, Lord, his southern troops, 
570; taken prisoner, 575 ; liberated, 
605; opinions of, in favour of an' 
attaok of Philadelphia, 938, 939 ; 
his letter to Wilkinson, 969 ; ap- 
peases him, 973 ; failure of his enter- 
prise against Stateii Island, 1084, 

Stobo, Captain, secret letter from, 
100 * bis escape from prison, 105. 

6 T 2 
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Stoddart, Captain^ rtfuses to carry a ' 
challenge, 971. 

Stony Point, taken by the British, 
1062 ; retaken by the .Americans, j 
1068, 1070. I 

Stuart, Colonel, at Entaw Springs, 
1336 ; his retreat, 1339. 

, Dr., of Virginia, his letter to 
Washington, on the jealousies of 
the Southern and Noiihem States, 
1484. 

Sugar HiP, importance of its position, 
791. 

Sulgrave, an English possession of 
the Washington family ; visit te, 
10 . 

Sullivan, General, sent to Portsmouth, 
403 ; in command over the Sore), 
513 ; his sanguine anticipations, 
514 ; Washington's opinion of him, 
«6. ; retreat of, 517 ; miserable 
plight of his troops, 679 ; orders 
given to, 688 ; ordered to pro- 
ceed to Pompton, 776; gallant 
attempt of, 851 ; his operations at 
Newport, 1082 ; force under, 1033 ; 
resigns his command, 1063; letter 
ofWashingtonto, 1200. 

Sullivan's Island, battle at, 553. > 

Sumter, Thomas, liis character and 
history, 1 141 ; defeats the British, 
1142 ; su^ess of, 1147 ; surprised 
by Carleto^, 3 149 ; takes post on 
Blackstock Hill, 1219; wounded, 
tb , ; exploits of, 3309 ; retiins across 
the Santee, 1312. 

Supplies for the army, impressment of, 
1083, % 

Surnames, custom of, 3. 

Swords, bequests of^ by Washington, 
1702. 

T. 

Talleyrand, attempts to bnhe the 
American ministers, 1644; endea- 
vours to induce an amicable over- 
ture on the part of the United 
States, 1657. 

Talltnad^, Major, suspioions of, 1 166 ; 
has the charge of Mmor Andi^, 
1177; his sympathyfor the prisoner, 
1184 ; soiprises Fort 1207. 


Tanncharisson, chief of the Ohio tribee^ 
38 ; his address to the French com- 
mandant, 51 ; reply of the latter, 
*6.; alluded to, 53; acts ii^, con- 
cert with Washington, 82 ; sends 
scalps to his allies, 85 ; receives the 
name of Dinwiddle, 90 ; deserts 
Wasl^mgton, 93 ; his fate, 97* 

Tarleton, Lieut.-Colonel, his valour 

I and daring, 1089 ; skirmish with 

I Colonel W. A, W'ashington, 1113,; 
his exploits at Monk's Corner, 1115; 
bloody exploit of, 1117; pursues 
Colonel Beckford, 1119; d#ats 
him, 1220; brave charge o^ 1147 ; 
stratagem of, 1218 ; pursued by 
Morgan, 1245 ; defeated, 1248 ; 
defeats the American militia, 1256 ; 
his recruiting expedition, 1262 ; 
skirmish with Lee, 1266 ; enter- 
prize against Charlottesville, 1299 ; 
successes of, 1300 ; captures some 
members of tlie legislaturegft. ;«hi.s 
last exploit in the war, 1332. 

Taxation, opposition to, in America, 
234. 

Tea, duties on, 252 ; opposition to, 
274. 

Teas, refusal to receive in America, 
and sent back to London, 266 ; * 
destroyed at Boston, 267. 

Temay, Chevalier de, French fleet 
under, 1131. 

Thayer, (Colonel, 'evacuated Fort Mif- 
flin, 931. 

Thomas, General, secret marclf' of, 
478 ; the command in Canada given 
to, 490 ; arrives before Quebec, 
498; halts at Point De^am- 
bault, 500 ; r his despatches to 
General Schuyler, 500 ; retreat of, 
512 ; his death, 513. 

Thompson, General, deviated and 
taken prisoner, 516. 

Throg's Neck,* the British land at, 
614. 

Ticonderoga, expeditioD against, 206 ; 
captur^, 207 ; scheme for eur- 
prising, 309; oapturw by Ethan 
Allen, 312 ; m&ion «of Oeoeral 
Schuyler to, 378 ; fortificatiotis at, 
543 ; dangers at, 783 ; evaeoate^i 
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^ 787, 792 ; advance of the British 
on, 790 ; effects of the loss of, 
798 ; evacuated by the British, 
908. 

"‘Tinmen, Colonel Tench, aide-de> 
camp to Washington, 718; anec- 
dote related by, 1413; his death, 

• 1418. 

Tories, the royalists so calif d, medi- 
tated seizure of the, 406 ; their 
machinations, 468 ; reported con- 

* spiracy among the, 518 ; precau- 
tions against, 535. 

Townshend, Genera], serves under 
Wdffe, 207 ; succeeds him in the 
command, 214 ; returns to Eng- 
land, 215. 

Treat, Captain, a young artillery 
officer, killed at Fort Miffiiu, 929. 

Trent, Captain William, his mission 
to the French commander, 52, 71 ; 
severely censured, 78. 

^nton, retreat of Washington to, 
66<r; occupied by the Hessians, 
683 ; Washington's plan of ojiera^ 
tions at, 685 ; the plarje taken, 
693; reception ofWa^ington at, 
1437. 

Trumbull, John, aide-de-camp to 
Washin^n, 358 ; the bearer of a 
message from Lafayette to Wash- 
ington, 1477. 

Jonathan, Governor of 
Connecticut, 356, 375, 678; his 
indignation, 424; patriotism of, 
«07. « 

, Joseph, appointed Com- 
missary-Geneial, 362 ; insinuations 
of, against Schuyler, 740 ; his 
suggestions disregarded, 791 ; 
signs his appointment, 811. 

Tryon, Governor of New York, 344 ; 
ids arrival in that city, 346 ; and 
the Tories, 465, 519 ; proclamation 
of, 493 ; mongrol^force under, 750 ; 
letter of WfiE£ington to, 993. 

"IVnman, Captain, serves against i^e 
Indians, 1515: murdeAd by them, 
1543. ^ 

• V. 

United States, independence of, ac- 


knowledged by England, 1374; 
their constitution settled, 1429 ; 
ratified, 1431. 

University, Washington’s bequest for 
the foundation of an American, 
1698. 

V. 

Valley Forge, di-eary march of Wash- 
ington to, 946 ; huts constructed 
at, 947 ; Lafayette proceeds to, 
968 ; rejoicings at, 994 ; the 
American army at, 1081. 

Van Braam, Jacob, a soldier of for- 
tune, teaches Washington fencing, 
46, 53 ; acts as his interpreter, 94 ; 
detained as hostage by the French, 
95 ; bis mistranslation, 96 ; escapes 
from prison, 105 ; surrenders him- 
self, ib. ; some account of bis life, 
1395. 

Van Burgh, Livingston Peter, his 
address to Washington, 345. 

Van Cortland, Colond, watch kept on 
the Hudson by, 539, 541 . 

Van Wart, Isaac, one of the captors 
of Andrd; reward given to, 1 164. 

Varick, Colonel Schuyler’s secretary, 
743 ; ardour of, 871, 

Vamum, General, instructions to. 
929, 

Vaughan, General, cwtures Stony 
Point, 1062. r 

Venango, arrival of Washington at, 
56P; i*etum to, 64, 

Vergennes, Count dc, observations of 
on the hallle of Germantown^l?. 

Vei^ont admitted into tlie Union, 
1503. 

Vernon, Admiral, captures Portobello. 
15 ; expedition of, 16 ; recalled, ib, 

— Mount, Washington returns 
toy 1497, 1512, 1627, 1561, 1604, 
1634, 1654. 

Versailles, dissimulation of the Court 
of, 106. ^ 

Ville de Paris, Washington goes on 
board the, 1328. 

Villiers, M. de, his report of the 
afl&ir at^ Great Meadows, 98, 

Viomenil, &it>n de, French detacls* 
ment under, 1342, 1344. 
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Virginia, limited means of instruction 
in, 14 ; estates of Lord Fairfax in, 
24; beauty of its climate and 
scenery, i6. ; the great valley of, 
27 ; independent spirit in, 72 ; re- 
cruiting service, 73; pay of the 
officers, 79; the estates in, 220; 
style of living in, 221 ; the planters 
of, 223; opposes taxation, 235; 
legislature of, opened, 247 ; public 
discontents in, 253 ; convention of 
repi’cscntatives of, 276 ; Lord Dun- 
more appointed Governor of, 261 ; 
in arms, 295 ; in combustion, 307 ; 
state of affairs in, 1297 ; expedi- 
tion of Arnold to, 1 236 ; discontents 
in, 1484 ; remarks of Washington 
on, 1485. 

V^on i>echow, Major, advice of, 682, 

Vulture, British sloop of war, iu the 
Hudson, 1158; drops down the 
river, 1160, 1161. 

w. 

VV^abash, two expeditions against the 
villages on the, organised in Ken- 
tucky, 1612. 

Walker, Ann, Washington's bequest 
to, 1702. 

— , Thomas, a Montreal mer- 
chant story of, 429. 

Wallace, CaptaX, depredations of, 399 ; 
letter in cipher to, 400; harasses 
Rhode Island, 442. v 

Walpole* Horace, his anecdotes of 
M^VOJc^eBcrul Braddock, 108. 

, Sir Robert, on American taxa- 
tion, 232. * 

War-dance, Indian, described, 29. 

Wal’d, Ensign, story of, 76. 

— — , General Artemas, command 
of the camp before Boston given to, 
809; second in command under 
Washington, 319$ enters Boston, i 
436. . i 

War-office, establishes by the Con- | 
gress, 505. 

Warner, Colonel ^eth, takes Crown 
Point 312 ; repairs to the New 
fork Conveotioa, 376f]bis “ Green 
Mountain Boys/ 391, 393. 


Warren, Dr., warning given by, 301 
his efficient services, 305 ; cheered^ 
by the troops, 332; killed at 
Bunker’s Hill, 336. 

— — , James, letter of WashislffU)!! 
to, 1420. 

Warrior, Indian, funeral of an, 133. 

Warriors of the Wilderness, the, 1211. « 

WashingtHn family, early histoiy of 
the, 1. 

— , Sir Henry, gallantry of^ 

11; his reply to Fah'fox, tX; his** 
defence of Worcester, ib , ; capitu- 
lates, 12. 

, Sir William, of Packfhg- 
toft, 10. 

1 John, emigrates to and 

settles in America, 12 ; his services 
and virtues, 13. 

— ' , Lawrence, Esq., Mayor of 
Northampton, 10. 

f Augustine, father of 

George, birth of, 13; marriages, 
16.; death, 16. •' 

Washington, George, genealogy of his 
family, 1 ; his progenitor, William 
de Heiibum, 3 ; springs from Law- 
rence Washington, Esq., 10; the 
Sulgrave branch of his family, 12 ; 
his father Augustine, 13 ; bom at 
Bridge’s Creek, ; home of his 

, boyhood, 14 ; his early education ; 
ib, ; instmet^ by Hobby, the sex- 
ton, i&. ; his afiec^on for his brother, 
15 ; his martial spirit, 16; house 
and lands left to by h\^ father, 1^ ; 
precepts and example by his mother, 
ib, ; bis educatioft under Mr. Wil- 
liams, 18 ; his Btdiooi-exercises, t6, ; 
paternal conduct of his elder bro- 

*ther, 19 ; inffuedees upon his dlm- 
racter, 20; midshipman’s warrant* 
obtained for, 21 ; returns to s^ool 
at the instance of his afibetionate 
mother, 21 ; his proddencyin land- 
surveying, &>, f romvitic juvehile 
attachment of, 22; his amorous 
sorrows, ib , ; soothing effept of the 
female sodety with wmsjb he min- 
gled, 25; his two charmers, Miss 
Carey and the Lowland Beauty, 

; becomes a 9>x4»mtor, 26; ui 
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furveying expedition beyond tbe 
Blue Eidge, 27; his first night's 
lodging in the wilderness^ 28 ; wit- 
nesses an Indian waiwlanoe, 29 ; his 
*^;:M:ine of camp-life in the Back- 
woods, 30 ; returns to Mount V'cr- 
non, t6. ; remuneration for his ser- 
vices, 31 ; appointed public sur- 
veyor, ib.\ becomes inuiTe(>to hard- 
ships, 32; appointed District Ad- 
jntant-Gener^, 45 ; his lessons in 
fencing, 46 ; proceeds witli his bro- 
ther Lawrence to Barbadoes, tb . ; 
attacked by small-pox, 47 ; returns 
fS Viigiiiia, 48 ; sent on a mission 
to the French Commander, 53 ; his 
interview with the Indian Chiers, 
55; arrives at Ycnango, 58; his 
entertainment there, ih.; proceeds 
to the French fort, 60 ; suspicions 
of, 62 ; his difficulties and delays, 
63 ; returns to Venango, 64 ; his 
homeward route, f6. ; his weary 
•jouJUey, 65 ; apprehensions enter- 
tained by, 66 ; nai-row escape of, 
67; crosses the Allegany on a 
raft, 68 ; reaches Turtle Creek, ib. ; 
visits Queen AliquipfMi, 69; his 
Keport to the Governor, ib, ; his 
Journal published, 70 ; sets oiF for 
the new fort, 74 ; his toilsome 
inarch, *6, ; perplexing situation of, 
76; holds a council of war, 77; 
writes to Govejjnor Dinwiddle, and 
also to the Governor of Pennsyl- 
jvaniaand Maryland, ib, ; his march 
to the Little Meadows, 78 ; his 
noble impulse, 80; his skirmish 
with the French, 83; cautions 
Governor Diuwiddie, 85 ; his mili- 
tary ardour, 86*^ anecdote of, 87 ; 
has public prayers in the camp, 90 ; 
retreats to the Great Meadows, 
92; deserted by his Indian allies, 
93 ; defends the foi-t, 94 ; his capi- 
tulation Foft Necessity, 95; 
encourages the troops on their 
march to Wills’ Creek, 96 ; his 
aphitedtireply to the Governor of 
Maryland, 102 ; his cause of vexa- 
tion, 104 ; xefcireii from the public 
wndoe to quiet life, 106 ; invited 


to join the staff of General Brad- 
dock, ft I ; his mother's objections, 
112; his courteous inception at 
Alexandria, 113; appointed aide- 
de-camp, 118; his mission to Wil- 
liamsburg, 125 ; bis advice to Ge- 
neral Bi^dock, 128; attacked by 
illness, 130 ; disappointed at being 
unable to proceed, 131 ; journeys 
in a covei-ed waggon to the camp, 
134 ; his miraculous escajxi, 140 ; 
despatched to Colonel Dunbar's 
camp, 142 ; reads the funeral ser « 
vice over General Braddock, 143; 
his letters to his family, 145; re- 
sult of his frontier experience, 148 ; 
his reply to his mother, 150 ; com- 
mand given to, ib , ; his merits the 
theme of a sermon, 151 ; his rela- 
tions with Lord Fairfax, *7;.; his 
loyal exertions, 153; effects a re- 
form in the militia laws, 159; dis- 
ciplines his troops, *6. ; his journey 
to Boston, 161 ; his dress and per- 
sonal appearance, 1207; his 
interview with General Shirley, 
162; an admirer of Miss Philipse, 
164; piteous appeal to, 167; in- 
justice of the press to, ib , ; his re- 
presentations to the Governor and 
the House of Bui’gesscs, 1 68 ; his 
plans and suggestions, 169; his 
tour of inspection, j^4 ; ambiguoua 
Oi-ders given to, 176; vindicates 
his coiuluct to Lord Loudoun, 180 ; 
his reception by that nobleman, 
181 ; his misunderslandings^with 
the Governor, 184 ; relinquishes 
Ifls post and retires to Mount Ver- 
non, 185; recovers his health, 186; 
again in command at Fort Lou- 
doun, ib , ; his letter to Major Hal- 
ket, 188; collects his forces, 194 ; 
his mission to Williamsburg, 195 ; 
pays his addresses to Mrs. Custis, 
196 ; equips his troops in a light 
Indian gai-b,^97 ; elected as repre- 
sentative for Frederick County, 
198 ; new route to be opened Ibr 
his troops, 199; orders received 
by, 200 ; gallant conduct of bis 
troeps 202 ; advances against Fori 
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Duquesse, 203 ; taked possession given to, 346 ; proceeds to the , 

of it, 204 ; his marriage, %b , ; camp, 347 ; bonoure paid to, ib , ; 

his instaUatioD* in the Hoase responsibilitiesof his situation, 348. 

of Burgesses, 218; sacred trust Washington takes formal command of 
reposed in, ib, ; his pi'edilec- the aimj, 349 ; visits the Amefl^ 

tion for rural life, 219; beauti- posts, t6. ; his survey from Prospect 

ful situation of his mansion. 220 : Hill, 351: reconnoitres the British 


his domestic habits, 221, 224; his 
visitors, «6. ; his stud of horses, 
222; management of his estate, 
223 ; fond of the chase, 225 ; pun- 
ishes a poadier, 227 ; his aquatic 
recreation , ib. ; his visits to Anna- 
polls, ib.; his project to drain the 
Great Dismal Svramp, 228 ; his 
ideas conceiiiing the Stamp Act, 
237 ; his chee^ul life at Mount 
Vernon, 244; his letter to George 
Mason, 245 ; reply to it, 246 ; 
his expedition to tlie Ohio, in sup- 
port of soldiem’ claims, 254 ; meets 
his friend Croghan, 255; accepts 
the speech-belt of the chiefs, ib. ; 
his voyage down the Ohio, 257 ; 
his interview with Kiashuta, 258 ; 
viated by an old sachem, 259; 
returns to Fort Pitt, ib , ; his reply 
to Colonel Muse, 260 ; his patenial 
conduct to Mi's.Washington's cliiid- 
fen, 262 ; his guardianship of 
young Custis, 263 ; objects to his 
early marriage, 264 ; his letters to 
the liev. J. %)ucher, his tutor, ib.; 
presides as Chairman at a political 
meeting, 272; his correspondence 
with Bryan Fairfax, «6., 274, 276 ; 
his^cpioion on public affaim, 275, 
285; appointed a delegate to the 
General Congress, 276; his cor- 
respondence with Captain Macken- 
zie, 284; goes back to Mount Ver« 
non, 286 ; visited by General Lee 
and Major Gates, 296 ; his militaiy 
intentions, 299; his mingled feeL 
ings, 308 ; nominated Coinroander- 
in-Chief of the American forces, 
318 ; his disinterestld conduct, t6.; 
his tetters to his wife and brother, 
320 ; departs to join the army, 321 ; 
sets out irom Philadelphia, 339; 
appoints General Schuyler Governor 
or New Toilf, 845; instructions 


posts, 352 ; represents the deheien- < 
cies of%he army, 353; correction 
of an error in regard to his head- 
quarters, 356 ; strengthens Hie 
defences of the camp, 361 ; de-* 
dines to detach troops to distant 
points for their protection, 363; 
his reasons for so doing, 364^ ^is 
object in distressing Boston, 365 
represents the scarcity of gunpowder, 
366 ; his correspondence with Gene- 
ral Gage, 368 ; his order relative to 
British officers, 372 ; letter of 
General Schuyler to, 379; his 
advice, 380; receives the Indian 
warriors at Cambridge, 383 ; sends 
an express to Generd Schhylec 
384 ; meditates a decisive blow at 
Boston, 387 ; his instructions and 
advice to Arnold, 389; his fears 
with re^d to him, 392; Com- 
mittee from Congress wait upon 
him, 405 ; bis spirit of retaliation, 
407; laments the want of public 
spirit, 409 ; his annoyances, 410 ; 
his anticipations of success at Que- 
bec, 420 ; expostulates with Schuy- 
ler, 421 ; rebuke of, 426 ; his cor- 
respondence with G^eral Hovre 
about the treatment of Colonel 
Allen, ib.; puts down a brawl in 
the camp, 436 ; his letter to 
Arnold, ^1 ; anxieties of, 445 ; his 
correspondence ^’th Schuyler on 
the disasters in Canada, 463; 
anxious for action, 471 ; his irksome 
situation, 473; his boM proposi- 
tion, 474 ; passes a night of feverish 
excitement, 47h ; animates the 
soldiers, 480 ; eminent services 
487; haikHl as the deliverer of 
Boston, 488; letters cl General 
Lee to, 491 ; arrives at New Tork» 
494 ; dilemma of, 495 ; ptfhceeds to 
Philadelphia, 503; his oonibrence 
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with Congress, 404; his ebtimate 
of General Sullivan, 514 ; prepara- 
tions made by, 524 ; causes the 
Declaration of Independence to be 
•read to the army, 529 ; his inter- 
view with Colonel Patterson, 537; 
announces the result of the attack 
of Sullivan's Island to the army, 
555; uneasy at the factional jea- 
lousies, 559 ; prohibits profane 
swearing, 560 ; his benevolent sym- 
pathy, 562; inspects the lines at 
Brooklyn, 568 ; passes a night of 
intense solicitude, 570 ; summons a 
^uncil of war, 580, 618 ; his plan 
of reU'eat, 581 ; his extraordinary 
vigilance, 584, 607 ; rage of, 597 ; 
forti6es the approaches to his camp, 
600; represents the state of the 
troops, 604, 948 ; his yacht fired 
upon, 612 ; stationed at Wliite Plains, 
619; his camp theie, 623; his 
letter to General Livingston, 629 ; 
directs the evacuation of Fort Wash- 
ington, 631 ; proceeds to Peekskill, 
633 ; visits the posts in the ^jlgh- 
lands, C34; 0 * 0886 $ tlic Hudson, 642 ; 
reaches Fort Lee, t6. ; comments of, 
649 ; his gloomy anticipations, 650 ; 
retroats to New Brunswick, 659 ; 
cold rebuke of, 661 ; resumes bis 
retreat, 662 ; returns to Trenton, 
663 ; his indomitable spirit under 
difiicultics, g65 ; ci-osses the Dela- 
ware, 669, 687 ; Thomas Paine’s 
opinio^ of, 677 ; coup^e-^mam 
meditated by, 680 ; intrigues 
against, ^6, 687 ; recrosses the 
Delaware with his troops, 701 ; 
writes to Morris for money, «&.; 
invested h9 Congress with un- 
limited powers, *6., 861 ; perilous 
situations of, 703, 709, 1344 ; re- 
inforced, ib . ; bis night march, 706 ; 
state of his troops, 710; his energy 
and d^ision,* 712 ; his letters to 
Putoam and Heath, 713. 
(Washington’s system aef annoyafice to 
the^ujemy, 715; grants safe con- 
duct to Hessian convoys, 717 ; his 
miliary &ntily, 718 ; his devotion, 
and patriotism^ 722; his corre-| 


spondence with Sir William Howe 
relative to the exchange of prisoners, 
724; his letter to Lord Howe on 
the treatment of American prisoners, 
730 ; his exertions to form a new 
army, 733 ; his life-guards, 747 ; 
fortifies himself at Middlebrook, 
767; letter of Colonel Reed to, 
770; bis reply to it, 771; specu- 
•lations of, 775 ; his remarks re- 
specting General St Clair, 789; 
his letter to Sir William Howe as 
to the exchange of prisoners, 799 ; 
his cautions to Schuyler, 801 ; his 
circulars to generals of nulitia, A, ; 
sets out for the Delaware, 805 ; 
encamps at Germantown, 806 ; 
orders given by, ib, ; his speculations 
on the successes of Burgoyne, 810 ; 
his perplexities in reference to the 
British 6eet, 812 ; his skilful move- 
ments, 814 ; visits Philadelphia, 
815 ; becomes acquainted with 
the Marquis de Lafayette, ib . ; 
marches his army through Phila- 
delphia, 819; risk run by, 850; 
prepares for battle, 853 ; his stir- 
ring appeal to the army, 854 ; re- 
treats to Germantown, 862; re- 
<;rosses the Schuylkill, and prepares 
for another action, 862 ; retreats to 
French Creek, 863; sends for re- 
inforcements, ; advances to 
Skippack Creek, 909 ; his plan for 
• atta^ing the British army, 911 : 
takes up a position at White Marsh, 
917 ; his opposition to Brigadier- 
General Conway, 923; his corre- 
’ spondence with General Gates, 924, 
954, 1131 ; his brief note to Con- 
way, 926; his apology for his ar- 
my, 927 ; his appeu to Thomas 
Wharton, 928 ; oilers and instnic- 
tions of, 929 ; reconnoitres the de- 
fences at Philadelphia, 938 ; coun- 
cil of war held by, 939 ; his prudent 
policy, ^45; marcdies to Valley 
Forge, 946 ; vindicates his conduct 
i&. ; powers exercised by, 950 ; liis 
difficult position, 951 ; machina- 
tions against him, 952 ; his secret 
enemies, 956 ; explanatory letter of 
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to, 961 ; his searching ^aly- 
sis, 963 ; his staictures on the cha- 
ra^r of General Conway, 964; 
spnrious letters to defame his cha- 
racter, 965 ; letter of Lafayette to, 
967 ; cabal against him, 975 ; his 
new system for the army, 976 ; his 
winter quarters at Valley Forge, 
978; rejoined by his wife, 981; 
visited by Bryant Fairfax, 981 ; Ms 
project to sunrise Sir Henry Clin- 
ton, 988; sends a circular letter 
to his ger ^ral offioers, 989 ; 
Gates placed under his orders, 
990 ; penitential letter of Conway 
to, 991 ; his letter to Governor 
Tryon, 993 ; honours paid to, 994 ; 
holds a council of war, 1006 ; 
crosses toe river near Coryell's 
Ferry, 1007 ; dismayed at the re- 
treat of the American army, 1013; 
rsUi^ toe ti'oops, 1014 ; encamps 
near Brunswick, 1018; angry coi> 
respondence of General Lee with, 
1020 ; abuse of Lee towards, 
1024 ; correspondence of Count 
D'Fstaiug with, 1029 ; disappoint- 
ment of, 1039 ; his considerate let- 
ter to the Count D’Estaing, 1040 ; 
couiiter-mcvemcnts of, 1044 ; his 
head -quarters at Middlcbrook, 
1051 ; his project for the invasion 
of Canada, 105i^ ; his appeal to 
American patriotism, 1 054 ; policy 
recommended by, 1056 ; providas 
for the defence of the Highlands, 
1075; Jiis style of living, 1076. 

Washington, sufferings of his ariny^ 
1081 ; reprehends General Arnold, 
1096; forebodings of, 1101; his 
perplexing situation,, 1102; mili- 
taiy reforms proposed by, 1104; 
coi^ittee sent to, 1105; receives 
a letter from Lafayette, 1106 ; his 
great concern at mutiny in the 
army, 1109; writes to Reed for 
aid from Pennsylvania,^!!!; good 
ef^ts of his letter, ik ; his wary 
movements, 1126; applies for as- 
eistaace tb the state legislatures, 
1130 5 papers of Major Andr4 sent 
to, 1166; letterof Andre to, 1167; 


his interview wito French ofBcera, 
1169 ; his coniidence in his coun« 
trymen, ik; anecdote of, 1170; 
arrives at Robinson-house, 1171 ; 
orders the arrest of Arnold, 1172^ 
letter of Arnold to, 1174 ; gives 
orders for the security of Andrd', 
1175; rejects his affecting appeal, 
1187 ; eulogizes the conduct of the 
captors of Andret, 1191 ; his opinion 
of Arnold's perfidy, 1193; his 
scheme for capturing Arnold, 1196 ; 
appoints Greene to command in 
the south, 1199 ; his painful 
sfdicitude, 1200; rejects a pi<b-* 
posal for an attack upon New 
York, 1203 ; visited by toe 
Maiquis do Chastellux, 1205 ; 
gaiety at his table, 1206 ; his head- 
quarters at New Windsor, 1208 ; 
apprehensions of, 1 225 ; seeks aid 
from abroad, 1 227 ; apprised of the 
revolt of the Pennsylvanian troops, 
1230 ; his prudent advice, ik ; fi* 
sits the Highland posts, 1231 ; his 
rlgourous course towaids the Jersey 
mutineers, 1235; his satisfaction 
on toe confederation between the 
States, 1236; his misunderstanding 
with Hamilton, 1239; meditates 
toe capture of Arnold, 1276; con- 
certs operations with the French 
commanders, 1278 ; arrives at 
Newport, t6. ; his letter to Colonel 
Laurens, 1281 ; his anxiety for the 
safety of General Gi'eeqf, 1282; 
bis force on the Hudson, 1287; 
concerts operations with the Count 
de Rochambean, 1290; prepares 
for spirited operations, 1291; his 
designs upon the British posts, 
1292 ; his confidential letter to 
Governor Clinton, ib, ; disappointed 
in his objects, 1293; enthusiasm 
in favour o£, 1294; reconnoitres 
the British posts, *1295^ critical 
position of, ; his thmtening 
movement, 1€96; his operatiotu 
near New York, 1302; approves 
the proceedings of General Greene, 
1312; disapp^ted^ tomiiiAfhtos- 
ments, 1813; his instrttetioiis/tfi 
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Lafayette, 1314 ; his secret opera- 
tions, 1315 ; jurives at King’s 
Fen'y, 1316 ; moves towards Vir- 
ginia, 1317 ; his enthusiastic recep- 
•tion at Philadelphia, 1320; his 
anxiety about the Count de Grasse, 
1322 ; reaches the head of the Elk, 
1323 ; arrives at Ilaltitnore, 1324 ; 
visits his seatat Moui# Vernon, f6.; 
goes on board the Queen Charlotte, 
1327, and the Ville de Paris, 
1328 ; remonstrates against De 
Grasse putting to sea, 1329 ; anec- 
dote ot^ 1332 ; his congratulations 
■N>f General Greene, 1339; grants 
an armistice to Lord Cornwallis, 
1347 ; sends his terms of capitula- 
tion, i6. ; congratulates the allied 
armies on their victory, 1349; ar- 
rives at Eltham, 1352 ; visits his 
seat at Mount Vernon, 1353; his 
friendship for Lafayette, 1353 ; 
honours paid to him by Congress, 
^354; bold projects submitted to, 
1355; continues, his precautions, 
1360 ; extraordinary letter of Co- 
lonel Nicola to, 1361 ; his indig- 
nant reply, 1362; precautions of, 
1363 ; his views as to a contem- 
plated reduction of the army, 1364; 
his addresses to the army, 1 369 ; 
his letter to Congress on behalf of 
the army, 1372"; his plea for the 
soldiers, IS^S ; appointed President 
of a Military Society, 1379; bis 
circuit letter to the governors, ib, ; 
tour of, 1384 ; his parting address 
to the ar*y, 1385; takes farewell 
of his officers, 1389; adjusts his 
accounts With the treisury, 1390 ; 
hailed everywhere with enthusiasm, 
1*5.; resigns his commission, 1391; 
retires into domestic life, tb. ; his 
retura to Mount Vernon, 1893 ; 
his letters to General Knox and 
Lafayette, tb*; writes to the Mar- 
chioness Lafeyette, 1394 ; his dis- 
interested conduct,^1395 ; applies^ 
tSomfor access to his private papen^ 
t’b, ; letter of Jacob Van Braam to, 
1395 $ his rural occupations, 1397 ; 
Visits his lands on the Ohio and 


Kfuiawha, 1400 ; his observations on 
internal navigation, 1401 , 1404; re- 
pairs to Kichmond, 1402 ; his fare- 
well letter to Lafayette,' 1403 ; de- 
clines shares offered to him, 1405 ; 
his cai'e for rui*al improvements, «b.; 
his numerous correspondents, 1406 ; 
sits for his likeness, 1407 ; orna- 
mental cultivation of his grounds, 
•1408 ; his love of agriculture, 1409 ; 
his daily habits, tb.; fond of children, 
1410 ; anecdotes of, 1412, 1414 ; 
his social disposition, 1413; his 
passion for hunting, 1415 ; fawns 
presented to, 1416 ; deplores the 
death of General Greene, 1417; 
correspondence of, 1418 ; doubts 
the solidity of the Confederation, 
1419 ; his letters to James Warren, 
1420 ; visit of Commissioners to, 
tb. ; his ideas on National policy, 
1421 ; his correspondence with John 
Jay, lb.; troubled at the insurrection 
in Massachusetts, 1425 ; attends the 
Convention, 1427 ; appointed Pre- 
sident of it, 1428 ; Presidency of 
the United States proposed to, 1432 ; 
elected Pi-csident for four years, 
1434 ; sets out for New York, 
1435 ; sentiments expressed by the 
people of Alexandria to, 1436 ; 
honours paid to him, tb. ; his tri- 
umphant enti^' into New York, 
1439; his inauguration, 1440; 
• his appearance on the occasion, 
1441 ; takes the oath prescribed 
by the Constitution, tb. ; 1 ^ modest 
spirit, 1442 ; remarks on his cha- 
* racier and conduct, 1443. 
Washington, difficulties of his new 
position, ^445 ; his counsellor 
1447 ; his priv^ beset by visits 
of compliment^ 1449 ; queries as 
as to the line of conduct for presi- 
dential intercourse, 1450; replies 
by Adams, Hamilton, and others, 
1451; the first lev^ 1453; ar^ 
rival of Mrs. Washington, 1454, 
state receptions, 1465 ; his deport- 
ment, 1456 ; equipages and hoi'se- 
manship, 1457 ; his alarming ill- 
ness, 1458 ; rejei^on of his nominee, 
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1459; his dignified rebuke of the 
Senate, 1459 ; death of his mbther, 
1461 ; appointmenis, i&. ; oiga- 
nization of the Judicial Department, 
1462 ; journey through the Eastern 
States, 1472; contest of etiquette 
at Boston, 1475 ; address from the 
Cincinnati Society of Massachusetts, 
and reply, 1476; message from La- 
fayette, 1477; ceremony of opening 
the Congress, 1480 ; plan for liqui- 
dation of the public debt, 1483; 
on the jealo tsies of the Northern 
and Southern States, 1484 ; discits- 
sion on the State debts, 1488 ; ca- 
vils about etiquette, 1491 ; Wash- 
ington’s reply, 1491 ; rivaliy in tlie 
Cabinet, 1493 ; letters from Lafay- 
ette, 1494 ; letters to him, 1497 ; 
visits Rhode Island, 1497 ; his deal- 
ings with the Indian tribes, 1498 ; 
his residence at Philadelphia, 1501 ; 
the state carriage, i6. ; opposite 
views in the Cabinet, 1502 ; his views 
regaxding the means of civilizing 
the Indians, 1504 ; caution to Ge- 
neral St. Clair, 1505 j tour through 
tiie Southern States, 1506 ; corre- 
spondence with Lafayette, 1507, 
1508 ; letter to Lafayette, 1510 : 
Jefferson communicates the intel- 
ligence of the flight and recapture 
of Louis XVI. .to, 151 1 ; his joy 
at the king's abceptance of the 
constitution, and at the part act^ 
by Lafayette, 1511 ; passes a short 
time at Mount Vernon, 1512 ; de- 
livers *an opening speech at the 
Second Congress, 1512; receive! 
the news of St Clair's defeat, ex- 
cessive anger, 1519 : recovers his 
equanimity, 1520; mkes the opi- 
nions of bis cabinet on the Appor- 
tionment Bill, 1521 ; wishes to 
retire from ofiioe, 1522; contro- 
vert with Jefferson, 1523; con- 
sultations with Hadisen, 1525 ; 
refnses an inquiry into St Clair’s 
conduct ^ pays a short visit 
to Mount Vernon, 1527; renews 
consultations with Madison on the 
lahject of his retirement 0* t 


has a conversation with Jefferson, 
1532 ; endeavours to allay cabinet 
discord, 1536 ; proclamation on 
the Excise law, 1541 ; unanimously 
re-elected, 1542 ; speech address^ 
to the House of Representatives, 
1543 ; second installatioii, 1545 ; 
pief at the fate of Lafayette, 1547 ; 
letter to «4he Marchioness, 1548 ; 
enters his second term of Presidenejr, 
1550; receives the news of war 
between France and England, 1551 ; 
issues a proclamation of neutrality, 
t5. ; fears for France, 1556 ; Genet 
presents his letter of credence 
t&. ; adverts to Freneau’s paper, and 
its partisan hostilitiesy 1557; ad- 
dresses circular letters to the Go- 
vernors of several States, 1559 ; 
much perplexed by disputes, memo- 
rials, dec., but perseveres in the 
path of duty, 1560; obliged to 
return to Mount Vernon, the case 
of the Little Sarah occurs in 4iis 
absence, 1561^; returns to Phila- 
delphia, displeasure about the Lit- 
tle Sarfi^, writes to Jefferson, 1564 ; 
acquittal of Gideon Henfield, in 
opposition to, 1565 ; scandalous 
libels, rage of Washington, 1566 ; 
threatened dissolution of the Cabi- 
net, 1567 ; persuades Jefferson to 
remain for a time, 1568 ; continued 
hostilities of the ^dians, 1574; 
speech at the meeting of Congress, 

Jefferson^ remain, 16'^f^Jeffer- 
son’s character of, 1580; receives 
advices from Mr. Pinckney, inform- 
ing him that the British Ministiy 
hid revoked the insfl'uctions the 
6th of November 1793, 1585; 
lays the letter before Congress, t5. ; 
desires to prevent war by a special 
appeal to Britain ; wishes Hamilton 
to undertake the Inissicq^, 1586; 
receives remonstrances from a mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives, 
and from James Monroe, tgainst 
choosing Hamilton, ib.; appoints 
John Jay, 1587 ; thgFrenoh Mre 
the recall of Qouveniciur Morris | 
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consolatory letter to ^init 1589 ; adelphia, 1607 ; receives tlie inter* 
insurrection id Pennsylvania, ift.; cepted despatch of Faachet, 1608; 
issues a proclamation to the in- Bandolph’s resignation and viudica- 

• Burgents, 1590 | writes to the Go- tion, 1609 ; Washington's reply to 

veraor of Virginia, (Lee), 1590; Kandolph, 1610 ; signs the ratifi* 

issues a second proclamation, 1591 ; cation of tlie treaty, 1609 ; permits 

receives al etter from Major-General unlimited disclosures, 1611; Wash- 
Morgan replies, ib. y writes from ington becomes the object of the 

Carl^e to the Secretary of State, ^ malignant attacks of the press, t&. ; 
1592 ; he proceeds to William's a base charge refuted, 1612 ; flatter* 

Fort, and then to Fort Cumbei^ ing address from the General As* 

land, 1592 ; settles a plan of mili- sembly of Maryland, reply, ; ar- 
tary opemtions at Bedford, 1593; rival at Boston of George Washing- 

^ prepares to go to Philadelphia, ib. ; ton Lafayette, embarrassing situa- 

letter to General Lee on leaving him tion of the President, 1614 ; meet* 

in command, ib. ; arrives at'Phila- ing of Congress, Washington presents 

delphia, ib. ; writes to General an official summary of the events 

Hamilton, 1594; to Mr. Jay, ib.} of the year, 1615; gives an ac- 

apeech on the opening of Congress, count to Gouverneur Morris of the 

denouncing ** self-created societies," causes of complaint against the 

1595 ; his speech gives rise to al- British government, 1617 ; pre- 

tercation, 1596 ; he announces fa* sentation of the colours of France 

^vourable intelligence of General by Mr. Adet, Washington's reply, 

Wayne’s campaign, 1597 ; official 1618 ; ratification of the treaty 

address to Congress — urges a defi* by Great Britain ; the President 

nite plan for the liquidation of the issues a proclamation declaring it 

S iblic debt, 1598 ; writes to to be the supreme law of the land, 

amilton on his resignation, 1599 ; ib. ; opposition in the House of 

Knor. writj^ to — be replies, 1600; Representatives, demand of the cor- 

anxiety about the mission of Mr. respondence relative to the treaty, 

Jayto£ngland,t'6.; receives a letter 1619; Washington resists the de- 

from Mr, Jay, 1601 ; intends to xnand,and asserts his right to make 

ratify the treaty if approved l^the treaties, 1619q speaks of the recent 

Senate, ib.J endeavours to keep the political campaign in a letter to 

provisions of the Ueaty secret, 1602; * Colonel Humphrey, 1621; libellous 
oonvdhes the Senate and lays the attecks on the President, id. ; coi^ 

treaty bgfbre it, ib. ; popular dis« respondence between Jefferson and 

content with the Ueaty, 1603 ; » Washington, 1622; resentment 
Waahington satisfied of the pro- of France, Mr. Monroe recalled, 

priety of wtlfyiDg the treaty with and Mr. Charles Cotesworth Pinck- 

the qualification imposed by the ney appointed, 1623; correspon- 

Senate, ib. ; people tiy to denee with Monroe, 1624 ; he 

make Washington give way, 1604; resolves to announce his intention 

directs that a memorial should be of retiring, consults Mr, Hamilton 

draivn up against the order flom on the subject, 1625, 1626;* his 

the Government, tb.; called addres^ published in the * l)aily 

away to Mount %Vernon, i6,; his Advertiser,' 1626, (S'ee also pp 

r^yto the Boston addiess, 1605; 1671-1689); he meets the two 

opposition increases, 1606 ; receives Houses of Coi^p^ss for the last 

aeletter Mr. Pickering le- time, speech, 1627; reply of the 

^t^hS return; arrives at Phil- House, 1629; he «eoeives testi 
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jnonials of affection from various | 
pabHc bodies, 1630 ; endeavoui's to I 
prevent further misunderstandings 
between the United States and the 
Frencdi Government, 1630 ; re- 
quests Pickering to address a 
letter to Mr. Pinckney, stating all 
Hhe complaints of the French Minis- 
ter i^ainst the Government, 1630 ; 
the letter is laid before CongresI, 
special message of Washington, 
1631 ; Washington writes to Henry 
Knox on tlie bubject of his retii-c- 
ment, {b » ; he addresses a letter to 
the Secretary of State on the sub- 
ject of spurious letters, 1632 ; gives 
a farewell dinner to the foreign 
Ministers and their wives, ; fare- 
well gieetings to the late President, 
gives a banquet to the principal in- 
habitants of Philadelphia, 1633 ; 
he retires to Mount Vernon, ac- 
companied by bis family, 1634; 
enthusiastic devotion of the people 
displayed on his journey, ; ac- 
tant of his life in retirement, f6. ; 
letters to Oliver Wolcott and James 
McHenry, giving a picture of his 
every-day life, 1635 j writes to Mrs. 

S. Fairfax, 1636 ; writes to his 
nephew Lawrence Lewis, who be- 
comes an occasional inmate at 
Mount Veivion, «1637 ; domestic 
life, Miss Nelly Custis, V&. ; his 
letter to her, counsel in loveaffain^ 
1638 ; an episode in the life of Miss 
Custis, 4639 ; is relieved from his 
constant solicitude about young* 
Lafayette, 1640 ; writes to his 
&ther from Mount Vernon, 1640 ; 
xecezves intelligence that his suc- 
cessor had issued a proclamation 
Ibr a special session m Congress, 
1641 ; he feels acutely the un- 
friendliness of the French Govern- 
toent, 1642 ; doubts an g^justmeni 
of the differaceSp 1643 ; receives 
a pamphlet on the military and 
poi tical aitoation of France^ from 
Oat end Domac^ 1643; he relies, 
1644 ; Bsmilton writes to him, on 
the approjudxing war with France, 


1641 ; ^^jiams also writes to him, 
and asks' quesf^ns, 1646 ; Mr. 
McHeury begs mm, in event of a 
war, to accept the command of the 
army, 1647 ; replies to the Presi- 
dent's letter, and to the Secretary 
of IVar, \Jb » ; nominated by the 
Senate Cfcmandcr-in-Chief of the 
armies, 1647 ; Mr. McHenry in- 
structed to consult with, on the 
organisation of the army, 1648; 
letter from Hamilton, ib. ; Wash- 
ington accepts the commission, 
writes to tlie President, *6. ; ques- , 
ti^n of ofBcering the army, 1 64^ ; 
Washington writes to Knox to offer 
consolation about precedent of po- 
sition, 1650; reply of Knox, ib.\ 
w^rites to tlie President concerning 
General Knox, 1651 ; hears of the 
safe arrival of General Pinckney 
at New York; writes again to 
Knox, repeating his wish to ha^e 
him in the augmented corps a 
Major-General, 1652 ; he repairs to 
Philadelphia to make arrangements 
for the forces about to be raised, 

1 654 ; gives the Secretary of War his 
views and plans for militaiy affairs, 
and goes back to Mount Yemen, 
1654 ; letter from Lafayette and re- 
ply, 1655 ; marriage of Miss Ifelly 
Custis and Lawrence Lewis, 1656 ; 
continues to correspond with the Se- 
cretary of War and General Hamil- 
ton on the affairs of the provisional 
army, 1656 ; his anxie^ about the 
recruiting, 1657 ; receives news of 
the amicable overtures of France, 
1657; he continues ^ superintend 
the concerns of the army^, 1658 ; in 
a private letter to the Secretary of 
War, he mentions his apprehen- 
sions, 1659 ; arranges a plan for the 
management of his « estate ; letter 
to his steward, 1660; ^’ites his 
last letter to Hamilton, approving 
of a Military Academy, 1661 ; 
takes a ride in the rain, %hicb 
causes his illness, his last 
illness, 1662, 1663^, deatti*snd 
funeral, 1665; ^s will, 1666; 
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public testimonials <X[ grief and 
wverence, 1607 ; hifc character, 
ib, ; rs»priut onhis farevrell address 
to the people of the United States, 
• 1671 ; proceedings of Congress in 
consequence of his death, 1690 ; j 
his Will, 1G95. 

Washington, lion. Bushrad, Randolph 
expresses to him regiret for the 
asperity with which he had spoken 
of his uncle (the President) 1613; 
bequests to, 1702. | 

, George Fayette, bequest 

to, 1703. 

■■ George Steptoe, nephew of 
George, bequests to, 1699, 1702. 

< ’ ■ , Lieut.-Ooh Jas., killed, 10. 

' , Lawrence (brother of 

George), sent to England to be 
dducated, 14 ^ his return home, 15; 
obtains a captain’s commission, and 
embarks for the West Indies, f6.; 
bravery of* 16 ; death of his father, J 
t6.; marries Miss Fairfax, 17; dalls I 
his estate Mount Vernon, t6.; his 
kind conduct towards George, 19; 
bis military inclinations, 20 ; en- 
lightened views of, 35, 36; pro- 
cures a military apixtinlment for 
bis bfothe^ George, 45; critical 
state of his bcallh* 46; proceeds to 
Bai'badoes, t&. ; goes to Bermuda, 
48; returns to Mount Vernon, 49; 
his death, ] 

, Lawrence, of Chotank, ^ 

bequest to^l701. 

— , Lawi'ence, Augustine, 

nephew ♦f Geoige, bequests to, j 
1699, 1703. 

Lund, the GeneraPs agent, | 
431 ; instructions to, 432 ; conduct 
pursued by, 1285; reproved by 
George Wi^ington, 1286. j 

— — , Mary (mo^er of George), | 
her precepts ^nd ex^ple, 17; her | 
a6^ti<^far ner son, 21 ; her death 
and character, 1461. 

— Mrs., inutted to the cahip, 
432thcr journey, 1433; her arrival, 
434; her domestic qualities, 1397; 
WishingtonM death-bed, 1665 ; his , 
provisioi: for her by will, 1695. I 


Waslpngton, Robert, of Chotank, be- 
quests to, 1701. 

— , Captain William A., leads 

the att^ on Trenton, 693; cha- 
racter of, 1113; exploit of, 1223; 
taken prisoner, 1337 ; Jyfuest to, 
1700, 1702. ^ 

, Fort, chevaux-de-frise at, 

555; to be kept up, 618; advance 

*of the British on, 631 ; attack on, 
645; captured by the British, 
648. 

galley, captured, 639. 

Waterbary, General, taken prisoner, 
640. 

Watson, Mr., his picture of Washing- 
ton in his retirement, 1410. 

Waxhaw, massacre at tie, 1120. 

Wa 3 Tie, General called “Mad An- 
thony,” his confident bearing, 778; 
reconnoitres the British <‘amp, 864; 
his pickets surprised, 865; coart- 
martial on, id. ; his conflict with 
the British at Chestnut Hill, 912; 
defeated, 914; mortification of, 
915; wounded, 1068; his brilliant 
achievement, 1069 ; on the suffer- 
ings of tho ai-my, 1228; attempts 
to suppress a revolt, 1229; ovei^ 
takes the mutineers, 1221 ; perilous 
situation of, 1303; commands in 
the West, 1526 ; to take the held 
in the ensuin^^ spring against the 
Indians noiih of the Ohio, 1574; 

• successful campaign of, 1597; 
makes overtures of ^ace, ib . ; con- 
cludes a treaty with th* Indians, 
1615; his triumphal return, td. 

Webb, Colonel, captured by the 
British, 1359. 

— Major^eneral, marches to 
the relief of Oswego, 178; his letter « 
intercepted, 183. 

Webster, Colonel,, at the battle of 
Guilford Court iHouse, 1268. 

Wentworth. General, expedition of, 
16; recalled, i6. 

Wei^yngton, manor and village of, 3; 
the seignior of, 4. 

West Indies, campaign in the, 15. 

WhaUey, Colonel, invests Worcester, 

11 . 
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Wharton, Thomas, appeal of AJTash- 
ington to, 92S. 

Whipple, Commodore, squadron 
under, 1 100 ; his retrograde move- 
ment, 1112. 

White M||Bh, arrival of Washington 
at 91*^^ 

— — , Philip, killed, 1356; reta- 
liatory measures. See Huddy* 

Plains, operations at, 62f; 
incendiaries at, 629. 

Whiting, Mr., the manager of Wash- 
ington’s estate, dies, 1561. 

Wilkinson, Gcnei^, journey of, 673 ; 
memoiraof, 680, 686, 689 ; reports 
the position of the British, 892 ; 
hears despatches to Congress, 925 ; 
insinuation of, 962 ; letter of Lord 
Stirling to, 969; his vindication, 
970; challenges Gates, 971 ; his 
honour healed, 972 ; his letter to 
the President of Congress, 974-; 
resignation of, t6. 

Will, Washington's, 1695. 

Willett, Colonel, successful sortie of, 
831 ; arrives at the camp of Ge- 
neral Shuyler, 833. 

WilUam, the Conqueror, appoi'tions 
estates to his followers, 1. 

William Henry, Prince (ofterwards 
William IV,), plan to capture him, 
1355. 

Williams, Colonel, (defeated at Lake 
George, 157; slain, 1215. 

— — , Colonel, celerity of Ws 
movement, 1259. 

^ David, one of the captors 
of Andrd, 1164, - 

Williams, Mr,, the preceptor or 
Washington, 18. 

Williamshi^h, mission of Washing- 
ton to, 195; Convention at, 1275. 


Wilmington^ieUie British troops take 
possession of, 12fi3. 

Winchester, the ^ead-quarters of 
Washington, 151; panic at, 152, 
166 ; great fortress erected at, 17^. 

Wolfe, Brigadier-General, particulars 
respecting, 188 ; gallantry of, 189 ; 
at the Faljs of Montmorency, 209 ; 
withdraw# across the river, 210 ; 
illness of, 211 ; his midnight enter- 
prise, 212 ; ascends the Heights of 
Abraham, 213; his heroic death, 
2U. 

Wootlford, Brigadier-General, arrives 
at Charlestown, 1113, • * 

W^ooster, Geneml, his noble reply on 
a question of rank, 893 ; arrives 
betbre Quebec, 498 ; severely 
wounded, 752 ; his death, 753, 

Wyoming, valley of, 1041 ; desolated 
by Butler and Brant, 1042 ; battle 
of, 1043 ; the massacre at, revenged, 
1060. 

* m 

Y. 

Yadkin, Lord Cornwallis crosses the, 
in pursuit of the Americans, 1257. 

* Yankee Doodle ’ played in derision 
by the British, 304. 

Yeomanry, hasty levie, of, defend 
the Highlands of the Hudson, 561. 

York Town, situation of, 1321 ; forti- 
fied by Lord Cornwallis, 1329 ; en- 
campment of the British at, 1330 ; 
operations before, 1331; canonaded 
by Hie Americans, 1340 ; ^attack on « 
the redoubts of, 1343 ; which are 
taken, 1345. < 

Youhiogany River, bridge thrown over 
the, 79, 80, 

Youn^i House sur^f^ised by the 
British, 1087, 


XiOKPoir: rjintxio) vt wmUv ouiwss aim sons, x41utu>, sxai^osii sxbw 
Aim otfamsa caoss, 









